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INTRODUCTION 


The“Hunters*Bounty 


he word “game”—referring to those wild birds and animalsthat 
re hunted for sport and eaten—summons up the most romantic 
mages in cookery. It is as if a special mystique attends food that 
as first to be pursued in the wild. For centuries, poets, novelists 
nd painters have paid tribute to the excitement of the deer hunt, 
he beauty of a flight of wild ducks orthe brilliant plumage of the 
heasant. The Russian writer Turgenev, a dedicated game hunt- 
r, wrote of those woods and marshes where “that noble bird, the 
rouse, still thrives, the great-hearted snipe is plenteousand the 
oisy partridge both delights and frightens the hunter with its 
xplosive flight from cover”. Such respect rightly accompanies 
ame to the table, reflecting the philosophy of the French res- 
aurateur, Fernand Point: “If the divine creator has taken pains 
) give us delicious and exquisite things to eat, the least wecando 
3 prepare them well and serve them with ceremony.” 

Today, we are more likely to seek out our deer or partridgeata 
ood butcher’s shop and it is not necessary to join in the hunt to 
ppreciate the merits of game. In contrast to the predictable 
uality of much of our domestic meat and poultry, game birdsand 
nimals have lean, firm meat, a result of their active life in the 
rild, and rich yet subtle flavours that may differ from region to 
egion, reflecting the creatures’ varied diets: wild rabbits in Pro- 
ence feed on thyme and rosemary, the English wood-pigeon on 
orn, beechnuts and acorns, the Scottish grouse on heather. 

Its relative rarity and interesting qualities give game pride of 
lace on the menus of expensive restaurants, but it is far less 
xpensive if prepared at home and should by no means be consi- 
ered an exclusive delicacy. Game dealers, as well as many gen- 
ral butchers and poulterers, make game as easily available to 
he town-dweller asitistothose who are abletoshoot or trapit for 
nemselves. Pigeons and rabbits are cheap to buy and so is the 
arm-bred quail, while the price of venison should prove a pleas- 
nt surprise to those who think of it as aristocratic fare. 

The following pages offer an illustrated guide to the two main 
ategories of game—feathered and furred. The feathered game 
overed in this volume are the pheasant, snipe, partridge, wood- 
ack, wild duck, wood-pigeon, grouse and quail; this last bird is 
ow so scarce that its hunting is forbidden in some countries, but 


_is extensively farm-bred and traditional recipes for wild quail ° 


an be applied to it with great success. The furred game that are 
spresented here are the deer, hare, leveret (young hare) and 
‘ild rabbit; the hutch or domestic rabbit is included because, 
Ithough it has a milder flavour than its wild cousin, it is readily 
vailable, goes through some of the same stages of preparation 
nd can be substituted for wild rabbit in many recipes. 


The guide also gives hints on how to determine the age of the 
various birds and animals, and the chapters following the intro- 
ductory section demonstrate the best cooking methods to use for 
birds and animals of different types and ages: in general, dry 
heat such as roasting, sautéing and grilling suits young, tender 
game; slow, moist cooking such as braising is used for older, 
tougher game. The second half of this volume is devoted to an 
anthology of recipes—plain and exotic, oldand new—which indi- 
cate the rich variety of game cookery around the world. 

History 

Game birds and animals may liveinthe wild but their history has 
been as much affected by civilization as by the elements. The 
pheasant, named after the river Phasis near the city of Colchis, 
was prized by the ancient Greeks: legend has it that this bird was 
discovered by the Argonauts on their voyage in search of the 
Golden Fleece. The Greeks introduced the pheasant to Rome, and 
itwastaken across Europe with thespread of the Roman Empire. 

Red deer have been found throughout Europe since Neolithic 
times at least, and were hunted first with spears, then with ar- 
rows, nets and dogs. As forests were cleared in later centuries to 
make way for towns, the deer moved on to remote areas such as 
the Scottish moors, where their descendants may be found today. 

As soon as certain wild birds and animals became highly 
prized in cookery, efforts were made to ensure a plentiful supply 
and it was the upper classes who claimed the right to the preser- 
vation, pursuit and consumption of game. The tradition of spe- 
cial game preserves and supervised breeding grounds stretches 
back at least as far as the Romans, who kept their aviaries 
stocked with thousands of game birds so that well-to-do gourmets 
could enjoy their favourite dishes. 

In England, game preserves date from Saxon times, when the 
first English kings set aside particular woodlands for the chase. 
These were greatly extended after the Norman Conquest when 
William I introduced harsh forest laws to protect the royal hunt- 
ing grounds, which included vast areas of forest and field. The 
kings continued to increase their hunting domain until, by the 
reign of Henry III in the 13th century, one-third of England had 
been turned into a royal game preserve. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period the 
hunt was anessential part of European court life,andthere wasa 
strict ritual to accompany the chase, the kill and the preparation 
of the carcass. For instance, certain game birds—in particular, 
the pheasant—were regarded as “noble”, and knights wouldtake 
“the oath of the pheasant”, laying their handsceremoniously ona 
live bird and pledging themselves to engage in some special 
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enterprise, such as embarking on another Crusade. 

At the elaborate court banquets of the 16th and 17th centur- 
ies, the presentation of game was often more important than the 
content of the dish itself. Birds were served covered with gold 
leaf; pheasants and peacocks were skinned, roasted, covered 
again with theirskin and feathers and brought to table with their 
spectacular plumage apparently intact. 

The aristocratic tradition of hunting continued in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. All over Europe monarchs maintained their 
hunting lodges, which were often palaces in their own right. In 
Britain, weekends of “hunting, shooting and fishing” at country 
houses in the Scottish Highlands were established social rituals 
of the landed gentry, persisting throughout Victorian times and 
even up to the present day. To fortify themselves for a day of 
deerstalking or bagging birds, the guests breakfasted on potted 
grouse, cold venison pasties and reindeer hams. 

The common people were not oblivious to their lords’ determi- 
nation to impose hunting rights as an extension of property 
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rights and to restrict the enjoyment of game meats to well-born 
palates. The peasants resented the closing off of so much land, 
the proscription of one of the few sources of fresh meat and the 
devastation that the passage of the hunt left on the fields. Some , 
game birds and animals were considered a pest to the farmer but 
savage penalties—including mutilation and even death—were © 
brought against those who were caught killing game illegally. In 
spite of these sanctions, poaching became a rural tradition. In | 
Elizabethan times, the penalties were less harsh, but legend has | 
it that William Shakespeare fled to London from Warwickshire | 
after he was caught poaching a deer. 

But, however jealously the aristocracy guarded the vigasurel 
of the chase, all manner of game found its way—by legal means. 
or otherwise—to humbler tables, inspiring a peasant cookery of — 
game pies, simple roasts and stews. Typical of this tradition isthe 
dish described by Sir Walter Scott in the tale of Guy Mannering: | 
“..a goodly stew, composed of fowls, hares, partridges and 
moor game, boiled ina large mess with potatoes, onions and leeks 


Hanging Game for Tenderness and Flavour 


If game is cooked as soon as it has been 
killed, ithasa mild, undistinguished fla- 
vour. However, if itisallowed to hang for 
afew daysinacool place,enzymesinthe 
flesh work a chemical change that ten- 
derizes the meat and gives it its charac- 
teristic “gamey” flavour. 

A fierce debate has been conducted 
for centuries as to how long gameshould 
hang. Some hunters eat their game 
freshly killed. In the past, some gour- 
mets preferred their game to taste so 
strong that they waited until a bird had 
dropped from the string suspending it— 
at which point it was distinctly high. 
Hanging times 

Most people today prefer amore natu- 
ral flavour, and a bird is usually left to 
hang, in the feather and undrawn, for 
between one and seven days, the time 
varying according to the type of bird and 
the weather conditions. Pheasant and 
woodcock require between five days and 
seven, snipe up to five days. Grouse and 
partridge are best after three to four 
days’ hanging; wild duck after two to 
three days. Farm-bred quail does not 
gain from hanging and should be cooked 
straight away. Game ripens more quick- 
ly and less well in warm, damp weather, 
since enzymes act more quickly as the 
temperature increases and therefore the 
hanging time shouid be reduced accord- 


ingly. The safest way to tell when the 
bird is ready is to know how long it has 
hung and in what conditions. 

Furred game—hare, wild rabbit and 
venison—is also hung to tenderize the 
meat and develop the flavour. Hare and 
wild rabbit are hung before they are 
skinned or gutted. Venison is usually 


gutted and bled first. Wild rabbit and- 


hare should be hung foraday. Venisonis 
best left for several days to a week. 
Hutch rabbit, like farm-bred quail, is 
not hung but eaten fresh, since its fla- 
vour will not develop by hanging. In the 
case of older specimens of wild rabbit, 
hare and venison, the meats are often 
further tenderized after hanging by be- 
ing steeped in a marinade for a day or so. 
Where to hang them 

Game should hang in aspot that isnot 
only cool, but also dry and well- 
ventilated, preferably with a flow of air, 
and no flies or other insects; a store room 
or shed are logical choices. In warm 
weather, game should be hung, if possi- 
ble, in a refrigerated cold room with a 
temperature of between 0° to 5°C (32° to 
41°F). It is important that the game 
should hang freely, with the air circulat- 
ing all round it. Birds are usually hung 
by the neck; rabbits, hare and deer by the 
hind legs. If one part of the bird or ani- 
mal is touching another, or is pressed 


against the wall, the part affected will 
begin to putrefy and the game will bein- 
edible. For this reason too, birds should 
not be hung in pairs, but separately. 
Freezing game 

If you are faced with an overabun- 
dance of game, you may decide to freeze 
some of it. Freezing does have a slightly 
adverse effect on taste and texture, but 
is quite safe if undertaken with care. 

Before freezing, game should be pre- 
pared as for cooking: birds plucked and 
drawn, furred gameskinned and gutted. 
The game can be frozen fresh and un- 
hung, or hung for the minimum time. 
Store whole or jointed birds and cuts of 
meat in some strong, water-impervious 
material. Thick polythene bags are ideal 
or a double layer of heavy-duty foil. 
When using bags, make sure all the air 
has been expelled before closing, and tie 
the bags securely. When freezing any 
food, make sureit isclearly labelled with 
the type of meat, the date of freezing and 
the date by whichit must be eaten. Game 
birds will keep well for six to nine 
months in a domestic freezer; after that 
time the flavour and texture will not be 
so good. Hare, rabbit and venison will 
keep well for about six months. Onceitis 
thawed, game should be cooked immedi- 
ately, ideally by a slow method such as 
braising, or used in terrines and patés. 


nd from the size of the cauldron, appeared to be prepared for half 
dozen people at least”. Asthe gypsy who cooked it declared, “the 
olksthat are toeat that dinnerthought little of your game laws”. 

raditions of game cookery 

Vhen it comes to the cooking of game, every country has its own 
references and prejudices. Game that is prized in one country 
nay be scorned in another: wood-pigeons, for example, are appre- 
iated as a delicacy in France where they are filled with flavour- 
ngs, such as raisins soaked in Armagnac, and braised or baked. 
n Britain, the same birds are considered a threat to crops, al- 
hough they do finda welcome whenservedinastew or pie.Game 
aws, reflecting attitudes, also vary: the British do not share the 
ondness of the Spanish, Italians and French for eating song- 
rds, and have made it illegal to shoot these species. 

In spite of these variations, classic treatments for game fre- 
juently cross national boundaries. One example is the present- 
lay salmis, made by roasting a game bird rare, removing the 
neat and using the bones and trimmings with wine to make a 
auce. This particular preparation hasa long history. A recipe for 
salemine”, meaning a highly seasoned dish (from the Latin sal, 
alis—salt), appears in a 14th-century French cookery book, Le 
Ménagier de Paris. The cooks of the English court borrowed the 
ecipe from France, and it was eaten in Chaucer’s day under the 
1ame “salomene” or “salome”. Both Frenchand English cuisines 
lave retained the dish virtually unchanged. 

The partnership of game and fruit—whereby the strong, rich 
lavour of the meat is offset by the light tartness of the garnish— 
s almost universal; in France, for example, wild duck is fla- 
7oured with the juice and rind of bitter oranges (recipe, page 
115), while in Iraq the same bird is sauced with pomegranate 
uice (recipe, page 113). Braised hare is garnished with raisinsin 
he Netherlands (recipe, page 135) as well as in Morocco, where 
pices and honey are added to the dish (recipe, page 132). 

Because so much game lends itself to rich sauces, cream, wine 
ind spirits play a large part in game cookery; rabbit, gently 
yasted with cream and mustard, is a French classic (page 78), 
vhile roasted venison in kirsch-flavoured cream sauce isa speci- 
lity of the Italian Alps (recipe, page 159). In Aquitaine, the legs 
ind wings of woodcock are sauced with a purée of the bird’s own 
lesh, flavoured with white wine and Armagnac (recipe, page 
112). Everywhere, game of delicate flavour is prepared in the 


simplest manner so that its fine qualities are revealed: quail 
cooked in a wrapping of vine leaves, small grilled birds served— 
in the Venetian style—on a bed of polenta, roasted partridge 
placed on a base of toast or fried bread that absorbsits rich juices. 
Preparing game for cooking 

Game goes through several stages of preparation before it 
reaches the stove. Most game isallowed to hang (box, page6)fora 
few days in order to tenderize the meat and develop its flavour. 
After hanging, it must be cleaned or dressed; the demonstrations 
on pages 12 and 16 show how to pluck and draw feathered game, 
and how to skin and gut hares and rabbits, reserving their blood. 
Hares and rabbits are sometimes jointed before cooking (page 
19) and game meat is often marinated (page 21) to flavour and 
tenderize it until it is ready for the pot. 

All game, furred and feathered, isremarkably lean. Whenthe 
time comes to cook the meat, it must always be well protected 
with fat so that it does not become toodry. The demonstrations on 
page 20 indicate the different methods: wrapping incaul or bard- 
ing or larding with pork back fat. 

Wines to serve with garne 

Today, itisthe fashion to experiment with unusual food and wine 
marriages; an old Sauternes, nearly dry with age, can be quite 
surprising as an accompaniment to roast grouse, for instance, 
and certain heady white wines—an Alsatian Gewurtztraminer 
or one of the rich Rhine wines—mey support better than a red 
wine the sweet edge of fruit that is sometimes associated with 
game, such as duck with cherries or quail with grapes. Rabbit 
with prunes, usually in a red wine sauce, will be perfectly accom- 
panied by a light-bodied, relatively non-tannic red wine that is 
young and cool—Cotes-du-Rhone primeur, Chinon from the 
Touraine or an Italian pinot-nero. 

For the most part, however, game—perhaps more than any 
other category of food—is ideally suited to the appreciation of 
fine red wines that age well. Claretsand Burgundies, Cote-Rotie, 
Hermitage and Chateauneuf-du-Pape from the Cotes-du-Rhone 
accompany any preparation of hare particularly well; the deli- 
cate memory of feathered game in certain old Médocsenhancesa 
pheasant or partridge, while the dense fragrance of undergrowth 
with gentle overtones of the barnyard present in a growth from 
Gevrey-Chambertin or Morey-St.-Denis in the Cote-de-Nuits 
make these wines excellent companions to woodcock. 
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A Guide to Game Birds 


The guide on these pages shows the main 
British game bird species. Where the 
male and female of a species differ mar- 
kedly in appearance, both are shown. 
The guide gives the average length and 
weight of the birds, when they can be 
hunted—known as the open season— 
and the best time for eating. After being 
dressed—plucked and drawn—a bird’s 
weight is reduced by about 25 per cent. 
The most commonly eaten waterfowl 
are wild ducks—especially mallard, teal 
and widgeon—which are found on the 


Widgeon Anas penelope 
Length: 45 cm (18 inches) 
Weight: 750 g (131b) 

Openseason: inland, | Sept-31 
Jan; foreshore, | Sept-20 Feb 
Besttime for eating: Oct-Nov 


coast and in marshy areas. Wild ducks 
have relatively oily flesh which may 
have a slightly fishy taste. The mallard 
eats a variety of plants, the teal feeds on 
seeds and small invertebrates, while the 
widgeon is grass eating. 

Pheasants inhabit woodlands and 
hedgerows, although some are rearedon 
farms and then released into the wild. 
Whether wild or farm bred, their flesh 
always has the flavour of game. The hen 
pheasant provides meat that is moister 
and more delicately flavoured than that 


Teal Anas crecca 

Length: 35 cm (14 inches) 
Weight: 400g (14 oz) 
Openseason: inland, | Sept-31 
Jan; foreshore, | Sept-20 Feb 
Besttime for eating: Oct-Nov 


of the cock. Partridges and quail belong 
to the same family as pheasants. Both 
grey and red-legged partridges prefer 
dry, open country. It is illegal to hunt 
wild quail in Britain, but farm-bred 
birds of a sub-species close to the wild 
variety are available from shops. 

The largest member of the grouse 
family is the capercaillie. It is found in 
mountainous forests and its flesh is 
sometimes perfumed by the pine needles 
that it eats. Black grouse prefer rocky 
hillsides, while the smaller red grouse 


Grey partridge Perdix perdix 
Length: 30 cm (12 inches) 
Weight: 400 g (14 oz} 
Openseason: | Sept-1 Feb 
Best time for eating: Oct-Nov 


Red-legged partridge 
Alectoris rufa 

Length: 34 cm (133 inches) 
Weight: 450 g (15 0z) 
Openseason: | Sept-1 Feb 
Besttime for eating: Oct-Nov 


Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 
Length: 57.5 cm (23 inches) 
Weight: 1.25 kg (23 |b) 
Openseason: inland, | Sept-31 
Jan; foreshore, | Sept-20 Feb 
Besttime for eating: Nov-Dec 


Pheasant Phasianus colchicus 
Length: 70 cm (28 inches) 
Weight: 1.5 kg (3 lb) 
Openseason: | Oct-1 Feb 
Besttime for eating: Oct-Jan 


Quail Coturnix coturnix japonica 
Length: 17.5cm (7 inches) 
Weight: 150 g (5 0z) 

Availability: all year round 
Besttime for eating: all year round 


inhabit the heather moors which give 
their meat its distinctive flavour. Other 
species of grouse are hunted and eaten 
but they are less common. Also found in 
moorland districts is the golden plover. 
Although unrelated to grouse, plover 
can be cooked in the same way. 

Snipe and woodcocks inhabit marshy 
inland areas, though woodcocks—as the 
name implies—also like a woodland en- 
vironment. Snipe meat is strongly fla- 
voured, while the flesh of woodcock is 
prized for its fine, delicate flavour. 


Woodcock Scolopax rusticola 
Length: 34 cm (133inches) 
Weight: 325 g (11 oz) 
Openseason: | Oct-31 Jan; 
Scotland, | Sept-31 Jan 
Besttime for eating: Nov-Dec 


Snipe Gallinago gallinago 
Length: 26 cm (10inches) 
Weight: 125 g (4 oz) 
Openseason: 12 Aug-31 Jan 
Besttime for eating: Dec-Jan 


Wood-pigeon 

Columba palumbus 

Length: 40 cm (16 inches) 
Weight: 600 g (12 lb) 
Openseason: all year round 
Besttime for eating: April-Oct 


Red Grouse Lagopus lagopus 
Length: 38 cm (15 inches) 
Weight: 750 g (13!b) 
Openseason: 12 Aug-10 Dec 
Besttime for eating: Aug-Oct 


Golden Plover 

Pluvialis apricarius 

Length: 28 cm (11 inches) 
Weight: 250 g (8 oz) 
Openseason: | Sept-31 Jan 
Besttime for eating: all season 


The ubiquitous wood-pigeon inhabits 
woods, fields and gardens. The birds are 
most succulent in the summer months 
when they feed on new grain shoots. 

When buying birds, choose plump, 
firm specimens, with supple skin and 
smooth, firmly attached feathers. Avoid 
birds that have been badly damaged by 
shot. Game birds may smell strong or 
“gamey” but they should never have a 
disagreeably pungent odour. Young 
birds are generally regarded as the most 
choice; certain characteristics distin- 


Capercaillie Tetrao urogallus 
Length: 86 cm (34 inches) 
Weight: 4 kg (9 Ib) 
Openseason: | Oct-31 Jan 
Besttime for eating: Oct-Nov 


guisha young specimen fromanoldone. 

On young partridges and grouse the 
two outermost large flight feathers have 
pointed tips; younger partridges and 
grouse also havesupple breastbonesand 
flexible beaks. Thespurson young phea- 
sants are softly rounded at the ends, 
while old birds have long, sharpspurs. In 
some species, the colour of the birds’ legs 
alters with age. Young grey partridges 
have yellowish legs that turn slate-grey 
with age; pigeons’ legs deepen from a 
soft, rosy pink to red. 


Black Grouse Lyrurus.tetrix 
Length: 53 cm (21 inches) 
Weight: 1.5 kg (3 Ib) 
Openseason: 20 Aug-10 Dec; 
Devon, Somerset, New Forest, 
1 Sept-10 Dec 

Besttime for eating: Aug-Sept 


INTRODUCTION 


Common Species of Deer 


All deer meat is known as venison. The 
three most common species of deer inthe 
British Isles are the red deer, roe deer 
and fallow deer. The illustrations show 
the male and female of each species; the 
captions give average height (from the 
shoulder) and live weight, the hunting 
season and the best time to eat venison. 

Red deer are the largest of the three 


Roe deer Capreolus capreolus 
Height: 60 cm (24 inches) 
Weight: 25 kg (4 stone) 
Openseason: bucks, | April-30 
Oct; does, 1 Nov-28/29 Feb. 
Scotland: bucks, | May-20 Oct; 
does, 21 Oct-28/29 Feb. 
Besttime for eating: bucks, Oct; 
does, Dec-Feb 


Rabbits and Hares 


Wild rabbit and hutch rabbit belong to 
the same species, but differences in 
habitat and diet result in a marked dif- 
ference in flavour—and in culinary 
treatment. Wild rabbit has darker flesh 
and agamey taste, while the pale flesh of 
hutch rabbit is reminiscent of poultry in 
its delicate flavour. 

Hares belong to the same family as 
rabbits, but are a larger, long-legged 
species. A young hare, uptothe age of six 
months, is known as a leveret. Hare 
meat is dark, with a robust flavour. 

To identify young rabbits and hares, 
look for soft ears that tear easily, white 
teeth and smooth fur. Their meat is usu- 
ally roasted or sautéed while that from 
aoe animals is best braised. 
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species. They inhabit forests and moor- 
lands. Roe deer, the smallest, like wood- 
lands, as do fallow deer, though the lat- 
ter may also be found captive on park- 
land. Deer feed on grass, foliage and, 
occasionally, farm crops. Their meat is 
at its best in the autumn when they have 
fattened on abundant food supplies. 
Good deer meat should be dark red 


with a fine grainand firm, white fat. The 
same cooking techniques can be applied 
to venison from any type of deer, but cuts 
from roe and fallow deer will be smaller 
than corresponding joints of red deer. 

The diagram of a side of venison (far 
right) shows the main cuts derived from 
a deer carcass and the ways in which the 
joints are usually cooked. 


Fallow deer Dama dama 

Height: 85 cm (34 inches) 

Weight: 76 kg (12 stone) 

Open season: bucks 1 Aug-20 

April; does, 1 Nov-28/29 Feb. 
Scotland: bucks, 1 Aug-30 April; 
does?21 Oct-15 Feb. Best time for 
eating: bucks, Oct-Nov; does, Dec-Feb 


Hutch rabbit 

Oryctolagus cuniculus 
Length: 30 cm (12 inches) 
Weight: 1.75 kg (33 Ib) 
Availability: all year round 
Best time for eating: Sept-Nov 


Wild rabbit 


Oryctolagus cuniculus 
Length: 40 cm (16 inches) 
Weight: 1.5 kg (3 Ib) 

Open season: all year round 
Best time for eating: Sept-Nov 
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A Guide to Venison Cuts 


Red deer Cervus elaphus 
Height: 1.2 m (48 inches) 
Weight: 127 kg (20 stone) 

Open season: stags, 1 Aug-30 
April; hinds, 1 Nov-28/29 Feb. 
Scotland: stags, 1 July-20 Oct; 
hinds, 21 Oct-15 Feb. 

Best time for eating: stags, 
July-Aug; hinds, Dec-Feb 


SQW 
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Haunch or leg. A prime cut for 
roasting; may becutshortorlong. 


Flank. May be poached, 
braised, or minced for sausages. 


Saddle. A prime cut for roasting; 
includes the fillets. The ribs 

may be divided into chops for 
sautéing and grilling. 


Brown hare Lepus europaeus 
Length: 55 cm (22 inches) 
Weight: 3 kg (7 Ib) 

Open season: all year, except 
Sundays or Christmas day; must 
not be sold March-July 

Best time for eating: Oct-Jan 


Shoulder. Braised in one piece or 
cut into cubes for stewing. 


Leveret of brown hare Lepus 
SUrOPaeus 

-ength: 40 cm (16 inches) 
Neight: 2 kg (4 lb) 

pen season: all year, except 
Sundays or Christmas Day; must 
10t be sold March-July 


\ 2 = Neck. Cut up for stewing or 
y “a minced for sausages. 


INTRODUCTION 


Plucking and Drawing Made Easy 


Plucking game birds and drawing out 
their innards takes time and care, but it 
can be done easily, with relatively little 
mess, if a few precautions are taken. 

All birds are plucked in the same way. 
Work in a draught-free area to prevent 
feathers flying about. It is easiest to start 
plucking the breast of the bird; when the 
breast is completely clean, move on to the 
sides, back, legsand wings. To prevent the 
skin from tearing, hold it taut as you 
remove the quills, and pull them outinthe 
direction of their growth. Withdrawa few 
feathers at a time; press downonthe flesh 
at their base with your other hand. 

Once most birds are plucked, their 
innards are removed; the exceptions are 
snipe and woodcock, whose innards are 
cleaner than those of other birds—and are 
- delicious enough to be cooked and eaten. 
Only the gizzard—the grit sac—should be 
removed (opposite page; below, right). 

Wild ducks require an extra step: the 
oil glands on their tailsshould be removed 
(opposite page; below, left). If left, they 
would give a musky flavour to the meat. 


. 
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Opening out the tail end. To make an 

6 incision in the skin without piercing the 
bird’s intestines, pinch the skin below the 
end of the breastbone to draw the skin 
away from the carcass. Use a knife to cut 
through the skin just above the vent 
(above); make an opening that is wide 


enough for you to insert your forefinger. 


bird—a partridge is shown here—on its 
back. Pluck the breast first: hold the skin 
taut at the base of the feathers and pull 
out only two or three feathers at a time. 
When the breast is clean, pluck the sides 
and back, then pluck the legs (above). 


] Plucking the body and legs. Lay the 


Plucking the wings and neck. Grasp a 
wing, opening it out away from the bird's 
body to spread the feathers. Pluck the 
inside of the wing as far as the wing tip 
joint; leave the feathers on the wing tips 
as the tips will be cut off. Turn the bird over 
to pluck the back of the wing. Pluck the 
feathers from round the neck and finally 
pull out the tail feathers. 


forefinger through the slit and use it to 
gently free the membranes that attach 
the innards to the cavity walls. Pull the 
loosened innards free with your thumb 
and forefinger; the innards should come 
out in one mass (above). Feel inside the 
cavity to make sure that all the innards 
have been removed. 


v7 Removing the bird’s innards. Insert your 
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Dividing the innards. Spread out the 
innards and find the membraneous tube 
that separates the heart, lungs and liver 
from the intestines. Cut through it, taking 
with it the section of liver with the greenish 
gall bladder (above)—wood-pigeons, 
however, have no gall bladder. Do not 
puncture the bladder; its juice is bitter. 
Discard intestines and gall bladder.O 


Singeing and trimming. Holding the bird 
with its head and wing tips in one hand 
andits legs in the other, swing it overa 
gas flame to singe away down. Lay the 
singed bird on its back; cut off the hind 
toe, then cut straight across the front toes 
to trim them level. To remove the wing 
tips, sever them at the joint (above). 


Opening the neck. Cut off the bird’s 
head at the top of the neck. Turn the bird 
onits side and use a small, sharp knife to 
slit the skin down the back of the neck as 
far as the shoulders (above). With your 
fingers, peel back the flap of skin to 
expose the neck. Leaving the flap of skin, 
sever the neck at the point where it joins 
the body—reserve the neck for stock. 
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Removing Oil Glands from Duck 


Cutting out the oil glands. Pluck and 
draw a wild duck—here, a mallard— 
before removing the oil glands: two 
small nodules located on the upper side 
of the bird’s tail. Lay the bird on its front 
and use the tip of a sharp knife to cut out 
the section of tail flesh that contains the 
two oil glands (above). 


Special Treatment for Snipe and Woodcock 


Removing the gizzard. Pluck the bird— 
here, a woodcock. Remove its wings and 
reserve them for stock. To remove the 
gizzard, use a knife tip to make astlit in the 
thin skin of the bird’s abdomen, slightly to 
the right of centre. Insert a trussing needle 
and locate the hard lump of the gizzard. 
Pull it out and sever it from the innards 
(above); push these back inside the bird. 


Removing the crop. With the bird on its 
back, feel inside the neck cavity to loosen 
the tube-like windpipe and gullet and the 
ball-shaped crop. Gently pull away the 
windpipe, gullet and the attached crop 
(above) and discard them. 


Skinning the head. Use a small knife to 
cut through the membrane attaching the 
skin to the flesh at the top of the bird’s 
neck. Grasp the loosened skin at the 
back of the neck and pull it gently right 
over the bird’s head and off at the tip of 
the beak (above). Use a sharp knife to 
trim the toes in the same way as for 
partridge (Step 3, above). 


INTRODUCTION 


Trussing Birds into Compact Shapes 


Securing the wings and legs of a game 
bird to its body—a technique known as 
trussing—will create a compact package 
and enable the bird to cook more evenly. 
The exact method of trussing will vary 
according to the type of bird and the way 
you intend to cook it. 

Quail, partridges and other relatively 
small birds intended for sautéing or grill- 
ing can be split and flattened before being 
trussed (right). A slit is cut in the skin 
below the flattened breastbone and the 
bird’s legs tucked through the slit—a 
technique described as self-trussing. 

The most usual method of trussing— 
with a needle and string—is suitable for 
all game birds, large andsmall, that are to 
be roasted, poached or braised. String is 
threaded once or twice through the ex- 
tremities to pin them to the body (below). 
A large bird will be easier to carve if its 
wishbone is removed before trussing. 

The long beaks of woodcocks and snipe 
provide a unique means of self-trussing 
(opposite page, below). The bird’s legs are 
entwined in a knot and the beak passed 
through the body to act as a skewer. 


Splitting and Flattening Small Birds 


Splitting the bird. Pluck the bird—a quail 
is shown here—and cut off the feet, wing 
tips and head (page 12). Using kitchen 
scissors, split the bird lengthwise, cutting 
to one side of the backbone from the tail 
to the neck (above). 


Securing with String 


] Removing the wishbone. Pluck and draw 
the bird (page 12)—here, a pheasant. 

Pull back the flap of skin at the neck to 
expose the wishbone. Cut through the 
flesh along the sides of the wishbone and 
sever the tip of cartilage that attaches the 
wishbone to the breastbone. Pull away 
the wishbone (above). Fold back the flap 
ot skin over the neck end of the bird. 


Securing the wings and legs. Thread a 
trussing needle with string. Pull the needle 
through the upper part of the wings to fix 
them to the body, and then pass the 
needle in the opposite direction through 
the thighs (above). Tie the two ends of 
string together and trim the excess; small 
birds such as partridges, grouse and 
quail are now ready for cooking. 


Removing the innards. With scissors or a 


knife, cut off the neck. Open out the bird 
and, using your fingers, pull away the 
innards, starting at the neck end (above). 
A female bird may contain, as here, 
yellow and green eggs. Discard the eggs 
and the rest of the innards, unless the liver 
and heart are needed for a stuffing. The 
neck may be used ina stock. 


Threading the second string. For larger 
birds, thread the needle with a second 
length of string. Pass the needle through 
the wing where it bends, catching the 
folded flap of neck skin. Pull the needle 
out through the other wing, then pass it 
back through the legs and body (above). 


Flanenng the pray he bird ona flat Slitting the skin. Kee Completing the poesia eon bend 


§ 4 ping the flattened 5 

surtace with the breast upwards. Place bird breast side up, pull up and hold on to the legs of the bird inwards so that they 
the palm of your hand over the breast the loose skin between the legs of the meet in line with the breastbone. Insert 
and press down firmly with the flat of your bird. Using asmall, sharp knife, make a the tip of one leg, and then the other, 
hand to break the breastbone (above). horizontal slit in this flap of skin (above). through the slit in the skin. Pull the legs 


through together (above). Fold the flap 
of neck skin to the underside of the bird; 
the bird is now ready for cooking. 


Skewering a Bird with Its Own Beak 


Completing the trussing. Remove the Twisting the legs. Pluck along-beaked Skewering with the beak. Bend the neck 

4 needle. Turn the bird on to its side and bird—here, awoodcock—and remove of the bird downwards towards the legs. 
pull the two free ends of the string the gizzard (page 13). Skin the head. With the sharp point of the beak, skewer 
together. Tie them firmly and trim the Bend the legs gently outwards to loosen the flesh of the legs and body (above). 
ends. The bird is now ready for cooking. the joints. Taking care not to break the The bird is now ready for cooking. 


legs, cross one thigh over the other and 
twist the tips of the legs together (above). 
Bend the tips back and tuck them into the 
space between the crossed thighs. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Preparing Furred Game for the Pot 


The skinning and gutting of hares and 
rabbits proceed in much the same manner 
whether the animalisawildrabbit, hutch 
rabbit, an adult hare or the leveret—the 
young hare—used in the demonstration 
here and overleaf. 

To remove the animal’s fur, the skin is 
nicked round the ankles of the hind legs, 
and lengthwise cuts are made along the 
hind legs and belly. The skin, which is 
loosely attached to the flesh, can then be 
peeled back over the body like a glove. 

Gutting—removal of the innards—is 
usually carried out after skinning. Wild 
animals such as hares and wild rabbits 
are hung before they are skinned. During 
this time, their blood collects in the chest 
cavity, trapped by the diaphragm. After 
gutting the animal, you can collect the 
blood (page 18) and use it to impart a dis- 
tinctive flavour to sauces and stuffings. 


Hutch rabbits differ from their wild Cutting round the heel joint. Tie a length 
of string round the paw of one of the 


animal’s hind legs—a leveret is used 
here. Hang the animal by the string to 


relatives in that they are bled as soon as 
they are killed, and the blood is discarded 


Slitting down the leg. Starting at the heel 
joint where you made the incision, make ~ 
a lengthwise cut in the skin along the 
inside of the leg and thigh, continuing 
down to the base of the tail (above). 


by the slaughterer. The innards—except remove the skin more easily. Starting just 


for the liver, kidneys, heart and lungs— 
are usually removed at the same time. 


below the point where the string is tied to 
the leg, make a circular incision in the skin 
round the heel joint (above). 


Pulling off the skin. Holding the skin detached from the hind legs in 
both hands, pull it gently downwards to expose the flesh over the 
hindquarters (above, left); you should encounter little resistance as 
the skin is very loosely attached. Continue to peel back the skin until 
you reach the animal’s shoulders (above, right). 


Skinning the forelegs. Make a circular 
incision round the paw joint of one of the 
forelegs. Slit the skin along the inside of 

the leg. Peel back the skin (above) to 
expose the foreleg flesh. Do the same 
with the other foreleg. 


Skinning the legs. Grasp the leg near the 
paw and pull back the skin firmly but 
gently from the leg and thigh; leave the 
skin hanging loosely. Make a circular 
incision, slit and peel back the skin from 
the other hind leg (above). 


Skinning the head. Peel the skin from the 
neck and then over the head, as far as 
the ears. Cut off the ears at their base; 
leave them attached to the skin (above). 
Cut the skin free round the eyes and 
mouth; lift the whole skin away. 


eS 


Slitting the base of the tail. Make a slit at Cutting along the belly. Holding the 


the base of the tail from the top of one animal’s back firmly with one hand, slit 
hind leg to the top of the other. Peel the the skin along the entire length of the 

skin back gently, turning it inside out and belly, starting at the hindquarters; take 
leaving the tail attached to the body. care not to pierce the abdomen. When 


you reach the ribcage, cut the skin along 
the length of the chest as far as the neck. 


Slitting the belly. Untie the string and lay the animal on its back on 


the work surface. Lift the flesh of the belly so as not to puncture the 
intestines beneath and, using the tip of a sharp knife, make a 
lengthwise slit along the belly (above, left). With your hands, open 
up the slit and draw out all the innards except for the liver and 
kidneys (above, right), cutting any membranes that prevent their 
withdrawal. Discard the innards. Leave the kidneys in place. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Cutting off the paws. To remove the 


paws, cut through the tendons at 

the joint that connects the paw to the 
leg (above); discard the four paws. 
Cut off the head. You can incorporate 
the head, split in two lengthwise, ina 
stew or use it to flavour a stock. 


Piercing the diaphragm. Position the bowl containing the 
vinegar and liver close to the animal. To release the blood from 
the chest cavity, slit the diaphragm open at the base of the 
chest with the tip of a sharp knife (above). Hold the animal over 
the bowl and carefully pour the blood out. 


Removing the animals liver. Prepare 
a container for the liver and blood by 
putting about a tablespoon of vinegar 
ina bowl; the vinegar will prevent the 
blood from coagulating. The liver is 
located at the top of the abdominal 
cavity, just below the ribcage; remove 
it carefully with your fingers (above). 


Removing the gall. Attached to the 
liver is the bladder containing the 4 
bitter gall. Holding the liver, cut out 

the gall bladder (above); take care 

not to puncture it. Discard the bladder. 
If the liver is to be puréed with the 
blood, add it to the vinegar in the 
bowl; otherwise reserve it separately. 


ew) eine ts 


Removing the heart and lungs. When you have collected the 
blood, lay the animal on the work suface. Pull out the heart and 
lungs and place them in the bowl or reserve them separately. 
Trim away the end of the oesophagus and trachea inside the 


chest cavity. The heart, liver, lungs and blood can be used in 
stuffings; the liver can be puréed with the blood and used to 


thicken the braising sauce, or used alone as a garnish. 


: Cutting Hare and Rabbit into Convenient Joints 


| Rabbits and harescanbe cut into neat por- 
_ tions that are an ideal size for sautéing or 
| grilling quickly, or for fitting into the pot 
| for apoach ora braise. You can, of course, 
| buy ready-cut portions from the butcher 
or supermarket, but it is easy and more 
/ economical to joint an animal yourself. 
| By starting with a whole animal you will 
also acquire the offal and trimmings for 
_ the stock-pot. In the demonstration here, 
a hutch rabbit is jointed. Wildrabbits and 
hares are treated in the same way. 

The animal is ready for jointing after it 
+ has been skinned and gutted (page 16). 
| Always use a large, sharp knife on which 
| you can exert firm pressure. If you find it 
difficult to cut through the joints, score 
the flesh, then position the knife on the 


. Removing the forelegs. Place askinned Cutting off the hindquarters. Set the two 

Sy and tap the blade with a mallet. Eo ] and Suted ee hutch rabbit is D, foreleg joints aside. Steady the animal’s 
boneswill break apart cleanly and easily ‘ shown here—on its back on a work body with one hand, and start to cut 

The two kidneys are left in place in the surface. Take out the liver; remove the across the body at the point where the 
animal’s middle section—known as the gall bladder (Steps 11 and 12, opposite hindquarters join the saddle (above). 
saddle—and cooked with these portions. page). Turn the animal over. Pulling one Continue to cut, applying firm pressure, 
The reserved liver, sliced and tossed in foreleg away from the body, sever the until the hindquarters are detached. 
butter, will make a delectable garnish, or connective tissue joining the leg to the 


body (above). Cut off the other foreleg. 


it can be used withthe heart andlungsina 
stuffing. The heart and lungs, along with 
_ the ribcage, can be included in a braise or 
) used to flavour a stock. 


apt cle” 


4 Separating the hind legs. To separate Dividing the saddle. Starting at the hind end, cut across the saddle 
| the hind legs, cut lengthwise through the 4 to divide it into two or three pieces, depending on the size of the 
| hindquarters, cutting to one side of the animal. The two lower portions of saddle each contain one kidney; 
) backbone or the other (above). Set the leave these in place. The last cut separates the saddle from the 
| two hind leg joints to one side. ribcage (above). You can leave the heart and lungs in the ribcage. 


Here, jointing has yielded two hindquarter portions, three pieces 
from the saddle, two forelegs, the ribcage and the liver (inse?).1 


INTRODUCTION 


Nourishment for Lean Meat 


Game meat, naturally lean, always needs 
supplementary fat to keep it moist during 
cooking. Mild-flavoured pork fat is the 
usual choice. The fat is used either in the 
form of caul, amembrane that surrounds 
a pig’s stomach, or back fat. 

Available either dry-salted or fresh, 
caul is the easiest fat to use (right): it 
clings to the meat and can be simply 
wrapped round a hare, rabbit or piece of 
venison. Thin, and quickly melted, caul 
should be used only for game that is 
cooked for a relatively short time. 

Fresh back fat can be used in several 
different ways. Cut into slices known as 
bards, it can be tied over a bird’s breast 
before roasting (far right). The bard of fat 
will partly melt, basting the meat as it 
cooks, and can be removed towards the 
end of cookingtoallowthe meat to brown. 

Back fat can be cut into strips called 
lardons, used to nourish meat from within 
during long roasting or braising. Lardons 
may be threaded through large pieces of 
meat with a larding needle (below). For 
smaller joints, the lardons can be pushed 
into slits (below, right). 


Using a Larding Needle 


Larding a venison haunch. Cut back fat 

into 5mm (4 inch) wide strips. Insert a strip 

in alarding needle. With the haunch of 

meat rounded side up, draw the lardon 
through the meat to make a stitch; trim 

the end. Repeat the stitches at2.5.cm (1 

inch) intervals to make horizontal rows, 
positioning each row about 1 cm (3 inch) 

to one side of the previous row (above). | 


Enclosing Meat in a Net of Caul | 


Wrapping a rabbit. Season a skinned 
and gutted rabbit (page 16) and sprinkle 
itwith herbs. lf using dry-salted caul, 
soak it in tepid water for 30 minutes, 

then rinse it. If using fresh caul, rinse it. 
Spread the caul out and blot it dry. Lay 
the rabbit on the caul and fold it over the 
rabbit to enclose the meat completely. 


Draping a Bird with Back Fat | a 


Tying the fat in place. Ask the butcher for 
back fat sliced 3 to 5 mm (§ to z inch) 

thick. Trim each slice into a rectangular 
shape large enough to cover a bird’s 
breast—here, a grouse. Truss the bird 
(page 14). Cover the breast with the 
bard and secure it by tying two pieces of 
string round bird and bard (above). 


] Piercing the meat. Joint a hare (page 

19). Cut chilled back fat into lardons 
roughly 4 cm (12d inches) long and 5 mm (3 
inch) wide. If you like, you can season the 
lardons by tossing them in persillade, a 
mixture of garlic and coarse salt pounded 
together in a mortar and mixed with 
chopped parsley. Use a small, sharp 
knife to cut a slit in the meat (above). 


Studding Meat with Seasoned Lardons 


z 


Inserting the lardons. Insert your finger 
in the slit to widen it. Push alardon into 
the opening (above). Continue to make 
slits in the meat, filling them with lardons, 
until each joint is larded in several places. 
To lard the back of the saddle and the 
hindquarters of a hare for a more formal 
presentation, use a larding needle. 
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Applying Flavour with Foresight 


A subtle way to emphasize the flavour of 
game is to steep it before cooking in the 
fragrant mixture known as a marinade. 
As well as aromatic vegetables and herbs, 
marinades (recipes, page 164) generally 
contain olive oil, which helps to distribute 
the flavours, and an acidic element, such 
as wine, vinegar or lemon juice, which 
tenderizes the flesh. 

The proportion of oil and wine varies 
according to the cooking method. Tender 
meat cooked by a dry-heat methodsuchas 
roasting or grilling benefits from a “dry” 
marinade (right)—a generous coating of 
oil and other flavourings that is rubbed 
into the meat. The oil moistens the meat 
for cooking, and can be used to baste it. 

In a “wet” marinade (far right), meatis 
immersed in flavourings where wine is 
the main element; this is valuable before 
braising because of the tenderizing action 
of the wine. The marinade can form all or 
part of the braising medium. 

Liquid marinades can also be cooked, 
then cooled before use (below). Cooking 
draws maximum flavour from the ingre- 
dients, making an assertive marinade 
best reserved for older game. 


A Fragrant Coating of Olive Oil 


Oe 


Pouring over white wine. Put the meat— 
here, alarded haunch of venison—on a 
tray. Sprinkle it with dried herbs—in this 
case, oregano, savory, marjoram and 
thyme. Pour olive oil over the meat and 
pat itin. Pour over a splash of white wine 
(above). Cover with foil and leave it to 
marinate, turning occasionally, for about 
4 hours or overnight in a refrigerator. 


A Bath of Wine and Aromatics 


Pouring in red wine. Put the meat—here, 
joints of hare—in a bowl with sliced 
celery, carrots, onions and shallots, bay 
leaves, crushed garlic cloves, thyme, 
parsley and olive oil. Pouron enough red 
wine to cover (above). Marinate the 
meat under foil for up to 4 hours, turning it 
regularly; or overnight in the refrigerator. 
Drain the meat and dry it. 
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A Potent infusion of Cooked Ingredients 


] Assembling the ingredients. Heat oil in 
asauté pan. Add sliced carrots, onions 
‘and celery, crushed shallots, an onion 
stuck with cloves, garlic cloves, parsley, 
juniper berries, peppercorns tied ina 
piece of muslin, sprigs of rosemary and 
thyme, anda bay leaf. Over a medium 
heat, turn the ingredients until they are 
lightly coloured—about 10 minutes. 


y Adding the liquids. Pour on white wine to 


barely cover the vegetables (above). 
Add a generous splash of vinegar—here, 
red wine vinegar. Bring the marinade to 
the boil; turn down the heat and simmer, 
covered, for about 30 minutes. Transfer 
the hot marinade to a bow!; allow it to 
cool completely or it will start to cook the 
meat itis marinating. 


Using the marinade. Put the meat—a 
boned and larded shoulder of venison is 
used here—into a large, shallow dish. 
Remove the whole onion, herbs and 
muslin-wrapped peppercorns from the 
marinade; discard them. Pour the rest of 
the marinade over the meat (above); 
leave the meat to steep for 4 hours or 
overnight, turning it occasionally. 


INTRODUCTION 
Liquid Assets for Game 


A good game stock, made by simmering 
game carcasses in water with aromatic 
vegetables, provides an invaluable me- 
dium for poaching or braising. It is also 
the basis for many of the classic sauces 
that accompany game dishes. 

Either raw carcasses or the bones of 
briefly roasted game birds may be used 
for stock, and you can combine carcasses 
from different types of game. To add body 
and setting consistency to the stock, some 
gelatinous cuts of other meats, such as 
chicken wing tips, calf’s feet and pork 
rinds, may also be added. Drawing out the 
flavours from the carcasses and the other 
ingredients takes several hours of sim- 
mering (right; recipes, pages 163-164). 

For clear stock, you can employ several 
cleansing processes. As the stock comes to 
the boil, proteins from the meaty bones 
coagulate and rise to the surface as a grey 
scum that must be repeatedly skimmed 
off. At the end of cooking, the stock should 
be strained and refrigerated overnight. 
The liquid will set to a jelly and fat can be 
removed from the surface. 

To transform a basic stock into a sauce 
with a very concentrated game flavour, 
you can simmer it with fresh carcasses 
(opposite page; recipe, page 165). The car- 
casses are browned in the oven and given 
a coating of flour before stock is poured 
over them and simmered. The addition of 
peppercorns near the end of cooking gives 
the name poivrade—from the French for 
pepper—to the sauce. For an even more 
luxurious sauce, the poivrade may be fin- 
ished with additional flavourings such as 
cream and redcurrant jelly (page 24). Any 
of these sauces will complement grilled or 
roasted furred game. 

Stock also supplies the foundation for 
another game sauce—a game velouté or 
“velvety” sauce (page 24; recipe, page 
164)—made by thickening game stock 
with a roux. Game velouté is used in 
dishes where a thick sauce is required. 

A sauce that is traditionally served 
with roasted or grilled game birds has a 
basis of milk rather than stock. Bread 
sauce (page 24; recipe, page 165) is made 
by flavouring milk with onion and other 
seasonings, thickening it with bread, and 
enriching it with creafn and butter. 
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Assembling the ingredients. Put game 
carcasses, veal shin and knuckle bones, 
pork rinds, calf’s feet and chicken wing 
tips on arack setin a large pan (above). 
Pour in enough cold water to cover the 
bones by about 5 cm (2inches). Bring 
the liquid slowly to the boil. 


a ire || of 
Straining the stock. Add carrots, alarge 
onion studded with cloves, a head of 
garlic, a bouquet garni—here, parsley, 
celery, thyme, leek and bay leaves—and 
salt. Bring the liquid slowly back to the 
boil, reduce the heat, place the pan lid 
slightly ajar and simmer for 6 hours. 
Strain it through moistened muslin ina 
colander over a large bowl. 
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Removing scum. As the water comes to 
the boil, use a ladle or alarge spoon to 
skim off the grey scum that rises to the 
surface. If the water were to reach a 
rolling boil, the scum would be dispersed 
throughout the liquid: to retard the boil 
and bring more scum to the surface, add 
a dash of cold water. Continue to skim 
the stock until only a white froth appears. 


Spooning off fat. Refrigerate the stock 
overnight, so that it sets to a firm jelly. The 
next day, scrape the fat off the surface 
with a spoon; use a dampened paper 
towel to dab away any remaining specks 
of fat. The stock may be frozen in small 
batches or it may be stored in a bowl in 
the refrigerator for two weeks provided it 
is brought to the boil every two days. 


ea Concentrated Sauce Based on Stock 


] Bea in the oven. Pores 9 Adding wine vinegar. After a further 15 


game carcasses, vegetables and herbs 
in a roasting pan; toss them in olive oil. 
Place ina 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven. 
After 15 minutes, turn the ingredients. 


minutes, sprinkle flour into the pan. Turn 
the ingredients to coat them evenly. 
Return the pan to the oven to colour the 
flour, then add wine vinegar and wine. 


Deglazing the pan. Scrape the bottom of 
the pan with a spatula to loosen the 
meaty deposits so they can be absorbed 
into the liquid. Cook until the liquid has 
almost evaporated—about 20 minutes. 


5 Adding Wade Add a ae of wine to 


4 Changing pans. To reduce evaporation, 
the roasting pan to loosen any residues; 


transfer the meat and vegetables toa 
deep pan. Add three or four juniper 
berries for extra flavour and pour in any 
remaining liquid trom the roasting pan. 


enough hot stock to cover the meat and 
aromatic vegetables (above). 


a shite BRIAR ener Batis 
Straining the sauce. Line a sieve eth 
moistened muslin, folded so that it is four 
layers thick. To eliminate solid particles, 
strain the sauce through the sieve into a 
pan. Set the pan half ona medium heat. 


7 peracine the juices. Press the Pe erant 

aromatic vegetables remaining in the 
colander with a pestle (above) to extract 
the juices, so that they drip into the bowl. 


pour the liquid into the deep pan and add 


Straining the sauce. Bring the liquid to 
the boil, reduce the heat and cook ata 
bare simmer for about 5 hours. Pour the 
sauce through a colander set over a 
large bowl (above). 


Skimming the sauce. When askin ee 
formed, skim it off (above). Add crushed 
peppercorns tied in muslin to the sauce 
for 5 to 10 minutes. Take the sauce from 
the heat; remove the peppercorns. 
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Suavity from Cream and Jelly 


redcurrant jelly (recipe, page 165) in 
a small bowl set over a pan of hot 
water. Stir cream into the melted 
jelly. Warm some poivrade sauce 
(page 23) gently over alow heat, 
then add the jelly and cream mixture 
(above) to the poivrade sauce. 


Stirring the sauce. With a wooden 
spoon, stir to amalgamate the jelly 
and cream with the poivrade sauce. 
The finished game sauce should be 
a rich mustard-brown colour with 
the consistency of smooth cream. 


] Adding jelly and cream. Melt some 


A Velvety Sauce 


| 


Pouring in stock. Melt butter ina 
heavy pan set over alow heat. Using 
a whisk, stir flour into the melted 
butter. Stirring continuously, cook 
the flour and butter roux for 3 to 4 
minutes, until the roux is golden and 
smooth. Whisking, pour game stock 
into the roux (above). 


Skimming the sauce. Continue to 
whisk until the sauce comes to the 
boil. Set the pan half off the heat and 
allow the sauce to simmer for about 
40 minutes or until any taste of raw 
flour has disappeared. During this 
time, skim the sauce several times 
(above) to remove the skin that 
forms repeatedly on its cooler side. 


A Simple Alliance of Staples 


] Adding bread. Put an onion stuck 
with cloves, a bay leaf, a blade of 

mace, salt and milk into a pan. Bring 
the milk to the boil. Add crumbled 
pieces of fresh white bread to the 
pan (above) and simmer over alow 
heat for about 20 minutes so that the 
bread disintegrates and the sauce 
becomes well-flavoured. 


2 Whisking in butter. Remove all the 
flavourings with a slotted spoon. If 
the sauce is not as thick as you like it, 
stirin fresh breadcrumbs. Whisk a 
little cream into the sauce. Remove 
the pan from the heat and whisk in 
cubes of butter (above). 
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A Catalogue of Classic Complements 


One of the most intriguing aspects of 
game cookery is the variety of garnishes 
that complement game. Some garnishes 
are chosen for their texture, whether 
crisp to match the browned surfaces of 
roasted or grilled game birds, or moist and 
rich to complement roasted furred game. 
Fruit is used to add a contrasting tartness 
to game dishes, while bland, starchy gar- 
nishes will absorb rich sauces. 

Among the simplest game garnishes 
are slices of fruit or bread that are briefly 
sautéed in a little butter. Cubes of bread 
make crisp croutons (overleaf, top left) or 
bread can be stamped into triangular or 
oval slices (overleaf, centre left). Apples 
can be cut in rings and fried until they are 
golden-brown (right, below). 

Vegetables can also be sautéed or deep- 
fried as garnishes for game. In a duxelles 
(far right, below), finely chopped mush- 
rooms are added to softened onions and 
then cooked briefly until their liquid has 
evaporated. Duxelles can be served as an 
accompaniment or used in a stuffing. 

Potatoes are an especially versatile 
partner for game meat; choose firm, waxy 
specimens that will maintain their shape 
during cooking. They can be cut into 
strings (right, above), shavings or thin 
slices and deep fried in oil—peanut oilisa 
good choice for its unobtrusive flavour. 

For a more elaborate garnish, thinly 
sliced potatoes can be coated in butter and 
baked as atender but crusty gratin, either 
alone or, as here, with sliced celeriac 
(overleaf, below; recipe, page 166). Many 
other vegetables—especially roots—can 
be prepared as a gratin. 

Noodles made at home are delicious as 
a garnish for richly sauced game (over- 
leaf, right; recipe, page 166). They are 
cooked rapidly, just before serving, in a 
large amount of boiling salted water. 
When they are al dente, they can be 
drained and enriched with butter. 

Puréed vegetables or pulses are highly 
suitable to offset the seared leanness of 
roasted or grilled game. The vegetables 
are first cooked until soft, then puréed 
through a sieve; butter swirled into the 
purée will lend it a velvety smoothness. 
Ideal candidates for this treatment are 
chestnuts and lentils (page 27). 


Crisp Potato Shoestrings 


] Shredding the potatoes. Peel firm, waxy 
potatoes; cut them into pieces if they 
are large. Pass them through a shredder 
fitted with a medium disc (above). To 
remove excess starch, rinse the potato 
shoestrings in a bowl of cold water. To 
prevent spluttering when they are put 
into hot fat, spread the shoestrings ona 
towel and pat them dry. 
hae a en ne oe ie le ruth 


Butter-Sautéed Apple Rings 


e 


Tossing the rings. Peel and core tart 
eating apples; cut into rings 5 mm (z inch) 
thick. Melt butter in a frying pan over a 
fairly high heat. Fry the rings for a few 
minutes until they soften and turn golden, 
tossing to cook them evenly (above). 
Drain the rings. Just before serving, fry 
again quickly to heat them through; if you 
like, add a dash of lemon juice. 


Frying the shoestrings. Pour oil—here, 
peanut oil~into a deep, heavy pan toa 
depth of 7.5 to 10. cm (3 to 4 inches). Heat 
the oil over a medium heat until it sizzles 
as a shoestring touches it. Drop a handful 
of shoestrings into the oil and fry for a few 
minutes until crisp and golden. Remove 
the shoestrings with a skimmer; drain 
them on paper towels. Fry the next batch. 


—— 
A Savoury Mushroom Sauté 


Adding seasonings. Chop onions finely. 
Melt butter in a frying pan. Over alow 
heat, cook the onions until they softten—5 
to 10 minutes. Finely chop mushrooms; 
raise the heat and add the mushrooms to 
the pan. Cook briefly, stirring, until all of 
the mushrooms’ liquid has evaporated. 
Season with salt, pepper, finely chopped 
parsley (above) and lemon juice to taste. 
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Crunchy Crodtons 
y 2% * 
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Tossing the croutons. Thickly slicea 
day-old loaf; remove the crusts and cut 
each slice into cubes. Toss the cubes in 
butter over a fairly high heat for a few 
minutes (above). Drain on paper towels. 


Golden Slices of Sautéed Bread 


Turning the ovals. Slice a day-old loaf 
and, witha knife or a biscuit cutter, cut out 
ovals. Fry the ovals in butter over a fairly 


high heat for a few minutes, turning once, 
until both sides are crisp and golden. 
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Mixing dough. Make a well ina mound 
of flour; add salt, olive oil and eggs. Mix 
the ingredients, working from the centre 
outwards (above). Knead for about 10 
minutes until smooth and elastic; wrap in 
plastic film and refrigerate for | hour. 


Slicing the noodles. With a sharp knife 
trim the edges of the dough to make a 
neat rectangle. Slice across the rectangle 
at regular intervals to divide it into strips 
(above)—wide or narrow, as you prefer. 


A Crusted Bake of Tender Roots 


if 


] Slicing the vegetables. Peel potatoes; 
pass them through a mandoline set to cut 
3mm (ginch) thick slices. Rinse the slices; 
pat them dry. Peel celeriac; cut it into 
slices of similar thickness to the potato. 


5 Assembling the gratin. Fry batches of 


potato and celeriac briefly in butter. Ina 
buttered gratin dish, arrange alternate 
layers of potato and celeriac; season 
them. Finish with a layer of potato. 


3 Cooking and serviltg: Dot the surface of 


7 ) 


F525 a ets 
S, Rolling and folding the dough. Ona 
lightly tloured surface, roll out the dough 
inasheet 2mm (75 inch) thick. Sprinkle 
with flour or fine semolina to keep it from 
sticking; fold both sides over loosely until 
they meet at the centre (above). 


Unfurling the noodles. Slide the blade of 
a knife between the work surface and the 
cut noodles. Raise the blade, blunt edge 
uppermost: the rolled-up noodles will 
unturl and separate, dropping down on 
either side of the blade (above). 
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the gratin with butter. Preheat the oven to 
190°C (375°F or Mark 5). Bake the gratin 
until the vegetables are tender and the 

surface crisp and golden—about 1 hour. 


LORE: 
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A Mellow Chestnut Purée 


Peeling off the skins. With a slotted 
spoon, lift out the chestnuts a few ata 
time. Peel off the hulls and inner skins 
while the chestnuts are hot. Loosen any 
skins that cling stubbornly to the kernels 
by returning them to the hot water. 


Preparing the chestnuts. With a sharp 
knife, make across on each chestnut 
(above). Drop the slit chestnuts in boiling 
water and parboil them for about 10 
minutes to loosen their hulls. Remove the 
pan from the heat. 


Making a purée. Using a pestle, press a 
few chestnuts at a time through a sieve 
held over a bowl. Add some of the milk a 
little at a time to loosen the purée and 
make it easier to sieve. Transfer the 
chestnut purée to a pan. 


Draining the cooked chestnuts. When 
the chestnuts are tender—after about 45 
minutes—drain them in a colander set 
over a bowl (above). Discard the stick of 
celery. Reserve the milk for moistening 
the chestnut purée. 


Adding milk. Put the peeled chestnuts 
into a pan. Add salt and enough milk to 
cover the chestnuts. If you like, add a stick 
of celery. Bring the milk to the boil. 
Reduce the heat, cover the pan and allow 
the milk to simmer. 


Finishing the purée. Season the purée 
and set over a high heat. Stir continuously 
until itis hot; remove from the heat. If you 
like, add finely diced, crisp celery hearts 
to flavour the purée and to vary its 
texture; enrich the purée with butter. 


Sieving finely. Using a plastic scraper, 
press the coarse lentil purée, alittle ata 

time, through a fine-meshed drum sieve 
set over a plate. Discard the skins left in 

the sieve. Transfer the purée to a pan. 


Sieving coarsely. Simmer lentils for 1 
hour with carrots, a bouquet garni, an 
onion studded with cloves and water to 
cover. Drain; pass the lentils through a 
food mill fitted with a coarse disc. 


eas aay 
Enriching the purée. Stir the purée over 
ahigh heat until itis hot. Remove the pan 
from the heat. Stirin cubes of butter to 
enrich the purée (above). If you like, add 
some chopped spring onion. 
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Smooth Purées with Many Uses 


Forcemeat—meat and flavourings re- 
duced to a purée—makes a luxurious A Forcemeat of Brandied Livers 
accompaniment to game meat, and it can ’ 
appear in different guises, depending on 
its composition. Simple forcemeats can 
serve as stuffing ingredients or be spread 
on the toast often placed beneath game 
birds as a garnish; more complex force- 
meats become dishes in their own right. 
The simplest forcemeat, known as a 
farce gratin, consists of cooked livers and 
seasonings. Game livers are small, so 
they are usually augmented with chicken 
livers. For a small bird such as a par- 
tridge, the ratio is one chicken liver to 
four game livers; for a larger bird such as 
a pheasant, one chicken liver to two game 
livers is a good proportion. The livers are 
first sautéed with seasonings; shallots 
are used in the demonstration here (rec- 


] Cooking livers. In a heavy frying pan, 2) Flaming with brandy. Season the livers 


oe reel se lied ie aaa gently sauté finely chopped shallots in with salt and pepper. When the livers 
pee nce oe, Gt xetes page butter. Add whole, trimmed livers—here, have turned grey on the outside, reduce 
or chopped truffle peelings could be sub- chicken and pheasantlivers are used. the heat to medium and pour in some 
stituted. After sautéing, the ingredients Turn the ingredients together, stirring brandy (above). Set the brandy alight; 
can be flamed—splashed with brandy, continuously with a wooden spoon. allow the flames to die out. Remove the 
then set alight to burn off the alcohol— pan from the heat. 


leaving behind a concentrated flavour. 

Once the ingredients are cooked, the 
farce gratin need only be puréed. To 
obtain a smooth texture, the ingredients 
are puréed twice: they are first poundedin 
a mortar or ground in a food processor, 
then forced through a sieve. 

A more elaborate forcemeat mixture is 
mousseline, made by binding puréed raw 
game meat with egg white, then enrich- 
ing it with cream. Making the mousseline 
can betimeconsuming, buttheresultsare 
well worth the effort. Any game meat 
may be used, provided it is trimmed of 
stringy tendons. The mixture of meat and 
egg white must be very firm if it is to 
absorb the cream; chill the mixture before 
you begin to incorporate the cream. Beat 
in only small amounts of cream at a time, 
chilling the purée after each addition. 


A mousseline may be poachedina large 2) Pounding the mixture. Allow the liver Making a fine purée. With a wooden 
mould, as shown here, or spooned into mixture to cool alittle and then place itina 4 spoon, work the paste through the sieve. 
several smaller ones. When firm, it mortar. With a pestle, pound the livers Scrape off the paste from the underside 
makes a delectable garnish for such game until they form a coarse paste, with the of the sieve with a metal spoon and put it 
dishes as roasted hare or leveret fillets, shallots evenly distributed throughout in the bowl. Keep working the paste and 
sautéed pheasant or partridge breasts. the mixture. Transfer the mixture to a scraping it off the sieve until it has all been 


metal sieve placed over a bowl. puréed; if the farce gratinis not to be 
used immediately, cover its surface with 
plastic film and refrigerate it. 


Mousseline can also be used as a filling or 
a lining for moulded game stews. 
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A Creamy Game Mousseline 
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Preparing the meat. With a small, sharp 
knife, scrape off the flesh from joints of 


game—here, legs of wild rabbit. Remove 


tough tendons (above). Separate eggs, 
reserve the yolks for another use and put 
the whites into a bowl. 


coeang ae purée. Set the metal bowl 
in alarger bowl filled with crushed ice. 
Smooth the surface of the pureée—to 
prevent it from drying out, press plastic 
film on to it (above). Refrigerate the 
purée over the ice for at least ] hour. 


Moulding the peers inel Butter acake 
tin. Liberally spoon the mousseline into 
the cake tin (above). Cut out a circle of 
greaseproof paper alittle larger than the 
tin. Butter the paper and press it down 
ontop of the mousseline. 


2 
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porns the meat. Place the fleshi ina 
mortar and pound it to a paste with a 
pestle; a food processor may be used 
instead. Add seasoning and gradually 
pound in the egg white, incorporating 
one batch before adding more. 


Beating in cream. Remove the purée 
from the refrigerator; keep it overice. 
With a wooden spoon, beat in a small 
amount of double cream; the more the 
mixture is beaten, the smoother it will 
be. Refrigerate the purée for 30 minutes. 


Cas the mousseline. Set the tinona 
trivetina pan. Use a funnel to pour in hot 
water to come two-thirds of the way up 
the tin. Put the lid on the pan and simmer, 
without boiling, on top of the stove orina 
150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven. 


S 


Sieving the meat. When all the egg white 
is incorporated, use a plastic scraper to 
force the purée, alittle at atime, through 
a drum sieve. Discard stringy membrane 
left in the sieve. Scrape the purée from 
the sieve’s underside into a metal bowl. 


Adding whipped cream. Beat in more 
cream in small amounts, refrigerating 
the mixture after each addition, until all 
the cream is used. For a particularly airy 
mousseline, lightly whip the last of the 
cream before you fold itin (above). 


a 
we ~ 


Unmoulding. After 10 to 15 minutes, or 
when the mousseline is firm and no 
longer pale pink, lift out the tin. Remove 
the paper. After 5 minutes, loosen the 
mousseline with a knife. Put a plate over 
the mould, invert them; lift off the mould. 
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Making the most of pan deposits 
Boning the breasts of game birds 
Stuffings and coatings 

Grilling small birds on a skewer 
Shielding meat from fierce heat 


Half way through grilling, flattened and trussed 
quail are basted with olive oil to nourish them 
as they cook. The birds have been stuffed 

under their skins with a mixture based on their 
own livers, chicken livers, sautéed mushrooms 
and onions, and breadcrumbs. Before grilling, 
the quail were marinated briefly in olive oil and 
aselection of dried herbs (page 38). 


Sautéing and Grilling 
Rapid Treatment 
for lender Results 


The quickest way to cook game is to sauté or grill it. In both methods, the 
game is exposed on all sidestoan intense, dry heat that swiftly browns and 
crisps the meat’s surface, leaving the inside pink and juicy. This brief 
treatment is suitable only for game meat and young game birds that do not 
require the tenderizing effects of longer cooking and will not dry outinthe 
high heat: joints of rabbit and hare, and prime venison cuts, such as loin 
cuts or slices from the top of the leg, are ideal candidates, as are grouse, 
pheasant, partridge, quail and snipe. Tocook through quickly andevenly, 
meat should be cut into relatively flat pieces of uniform thickness; game 
birds can be flattened or halved. 

Sautéing, or pan frying, is carried out on top of the stove, ina pan made 
of a highly conductive metal such as copper, cast-iron or aluminium. It 
requires just enough fat—usually oil, butter or acombination of the two— 
to keep the meat from sticking to the pan. Sautéing usually begins by 
exposing the meat to high heat to brown its surfaces, a process known as 
searing. Searing may be all the cooking necessary for very thin pieces of 
meat; thicker pieces should be allowed to continue cooking at a gentler 
heat (page 32). In the case of very delicate meats, such as boned pheasant 
breasts stuffed with mousseline (page 34), the initial searing should be 
omitted, and the meat cooked over a gentler heat. During sautéing, the 
juices drawn from the meat will form deposits in the pan; these rich resi- 
dues can be dissolved in wine, stock or water to create a sauce. 

Grilling traditionally takes place on a rack whichisset over charcoal or 
the embers of a wood fire; a gas or electric grill is analternative, but there 
is no substitute for the unique flavour imparted to meat by an open fire, 
particularly if itis made from fruit tree wood, orif grape vine prunings are 
added to the embers. Meat is often marinated in olive oil and flavourings 
before it is placed on the grill, and is basted with its marinade during 
cooking to protect and nourish it (page 37). 

Before meat is placed on the rack, the grill should be preheated. If you 
are grilling over wood or charcoal, allow time for the fire to subside into 
glowing embers; the process requires at least half an hour. The heat can be 
adjusted during cooking by changing the position of the rack above the 
fire, by moving the meat to the side, or by redistributing the coals. Toalter 
the heat of a gas or electric grill, adjust the temperature control. 
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SAUTEING AND GRILLING 


Swift and Simple Sautés 


Young game birds and tender cuts of 
game meat are naturally suited to sauté- 
ing. The flesh will cook quickly and the 
method yields a special dividend: juices 
exuded by the meat will formrich deposits 
in the pan. Liquid added tothe hot pan dis- 
solves these residues—a process known 
as deglazing—and creates a sauce that 
can accompany the meat. 

The pieces of meat must be of roughly 
uniform—and not very great—thickness 
if it is to cook evenly and rapidly. Hutch 
rabbit (right) should be jointed (page 19), 
as should wild rabbit, hare and pheasant. 
Small birds, such as partridges and quail, 
can be split and flattened, or cut inhalf. If 
you wish to sauté venison, choose tender, 
relatively thin cuts: loin chops, cutlets, or 
slices from the fillet end of leg. 

To fry the meat, first heat oil or fatina 
pan just large enough to hold the pieces 
side by side. If the pan is too small, the 
pieces will overlap and cook unevenly; if 
the pan is too large, the fat or oil might 
burn in the spaces left uncovered by the 
meat. Olive oil is used here for sautéing 
hutch rabbit (right) and quail (opposite 
page, below), since these mild meats bene- 
fit from its flavour. Butter can be used for 
sautéing, but it should be mixed with an 
equal amount of oil since butter alone 
burns at a relatively low temperature. 

The meat is first browned over a heat 
high enough to crisp the surface; then the 
heat is reduced while the game cooks 
through. Just before serving, the meat is 
transferred to a plate and any fat in the 
pan discarded. The pan is deglazed with 
water, stock or wine and the liquid cooked 
over a high heat until it has reduced. 

A vegetable garnish is usually cooked 
separately and then added to the sauté 
pan after deglazing and reduction of the 
sauce. Here, hutch rabbit gains added 
character from a mixture of red and green 
sweet peppers, onions, garlic, tomatoes, 
courgettes and black olives. Other gar- 
nishes include sautéed, parboiled carrots, 
potatoes, cucumbers or artichoke hearts 
or parboiled broad beans. 

Some fast-cooking garnishes, such as 
mushrooms, can be added tothe sauté pan 
just before it is deglazed. The garnish and 
deglazed juices are poured quickly over 
the meat before it cools. 
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A Provencal Garnish for Rabbit Joints 


Pre i * ba te 
» b eo 


Preparing the garnish. Plunge tomatoes into boiling water for 30 

] seconds to loosen the skins; skin and halve them, scoop out the 
seeds and chop the tomatoes coarsely. Grill sweet peppers on all 
sides, cool them beneath a damp towel and peel them (above); 
remove seeds and pith; cut the peppers into strips. Slice courgettes 
crosswise; have ready some black olives. Sauté sliced onions and 
garlic in olive oil until soft; add the tomatoes, sprinkle with dried 
herbs and simmer until excess liquid has evaporated. 


Niner aes " eviiavitoricansn 


5 Combining the ingredients. To reheat 


the rabbit joints, return them to the pan joints and vegetable garnish ona platter. | 
(above) and cook over alow heat—2 Scatter the sliced liver over the dish and, if | 
minutes should be enough to heat them you like, sprinkle chopped parsley over 
through. Slice the rabbit's liver and, ina the meat and vegetables (above).0 
separate pan, sauté it very briefly in 

butter until it changes colour; do not 

overcook the liver or it will harden. 


6 Serving the dish. Arrange the rabbit 


Sautéing meat. Season joints of hutch 
rabbit with salt and pepper. Heat alittle 
oilin a pan. Sear the meat in the pan 
over a medium to high heat, turning the 
pieces with a fork to brown them on all 
sides. Reduce the heat, cover the pan 
and let the meat cook through—about 


15 minutes. Transfer the joints to a plate. 


Tiny Quail Quickly Sautéed 


Searing the meat. Pluck, draw, flatten 
and truss the quail (pages 12-15). Rub 
the quail with olive oil and herbs—here, 
oregano; leave for | hour to absorb the 
flavours. Ina sauté pan, heat oil, season 
the birds, and turn them over a medium to 
high heat until they are cooked through, 
about 7 minutes on each side. 


Deglazing the pan. Splash liquid—here, 


white wine—into the pan and bring it to 
the boil, scraping up the pan deposits 
with a wooden spatula. Cook vigorously 
for 1 minute to boil off the alcohol and 
concentrate the liquid. 


Cooking the garnish. Finely chop some 
shallots; slice mushrooms. Transfer the 
quail to a platter. Sauté the shallots in the 
same pan fora couple of minutes. Add 
the mushrooms and sauté them briefly 
over a high heat, until their liquid has 
evaporated. Add chopped parsley and 
asplash of white wine (above). 


Adding the vegetables. In another pan, 
sauté the courgettes in oil until they are 
lightly coloured. Add them to the tomato 
mixture with the sweet peppers and the 
olives. Tip the mixed vegetables into the 
liquid in the sautéing pan (above); turn 
them gently with a wooden spatula over 
alow heat and season them. 


Garnishing the quail. Stir the contents of 
the pan to deglaze it, and boil the liquid 
for 1 minute to drive off the alcohol. Tip 
the garnish over the birds (above). If you 
like, you can sprinkle more chopped 
parsley over the dish before serving.L 
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SAUTEING AND GRILLING 


Special Treatment for the Tenderest Cuts 


The breast of game birdssuch as pheasant 
and partridge is their most tender meat 
and can be sautéed as a delicacy initsown 
right. Breast meat can be served with a 
garnish and sauce or, more elaborately, 
combined with a filling (right); alterna- 
tively it can be encrusted with a coating 
(overleaf). With a little practice, boning 
the breast is easy (below); the resulting 
meat divides naturally into two fillets 
that make neat individual portions. 

For a filled presentation, pockets can 
be cutin the fillets (Step 1, right) and filled 
with a mousseline forcemeat (page 29) 
made with the meat from the rest of the 
bird—in this case, a pheasant. Each fillet 
will hold a substantial amount of mousse- 
line and, because the filling will begin to 
solidify as soon as it is exposed to heat, 
folding over the upper flap of meat will 
ensure that the stuffing remains in place. 
The rest of the mousseline can be poached 
and served as an accompaniment to the 
sautéed meat, eitherinone large mouldor 
in small individual moulds. 

The stuffed fillets are best sautéed in 


butter to complement their fine flavour. 
Covering the pan during sautéing traps 
the steam, enabling both the fillets and 
mousseline to cook through gently. The 
fillets should be handled carefully when 
they are turned, so that the filling is not 
disturbed. After being cooked on both 
sides, the fillets are lifted on to a platter 
and the pan deglazed with white wine 
(page 23); the resulting sauce, enriched 
with cream, is poured over the fillets and 
the unmoulded mousseline. 

Alternatively, the breast fillets can be 
coated rather than stuffed. A range of 
ingredients can be used for the coating. In 
the demonstration on page 36, fillets of 
partridge are encased in a firm purée of 
the remaining flesh and the birds’ livers, 
supplemented in this case with chicken 
livers andham, and bound witheggsanda 
duxelles. A wrapping of caul will hold the 
coating in place (page 20); the fillets can 
be dipped in egg and breadcrumbs before 
sautéing to ensure a crisp, golden crust. 
Apple rings sautéed in butter (page 25) 
make a suitably tart garnish. 


Slitting the fillets. Bone the breasts of 


game birds (box, below)—here, three 
pheasants are used. Divide each breast 
section lengthwise into two fillets. Inserta 
sharp knife at the thicker end of each fillet 
and slit it open to form a pocket (above), 
taking care not to slice right through the 
meat. Make a mousseline from the rest of 
the pheasant meat (page 29). 


An Easy Method for Boning Breasts 


] Detaching the breast. Firmly pull one leg 
away from the body of the bird—in this 
case, a pheasant—exposing the thigh 


joint; cut off the leg. Remove the otherleg. 


Lay the bird onits back and start to cut 
horizontally through the bird from the tail 
end, parallel with the backbone (above). 


2 Removing the wings. Cut through the 

ribs to separate the breast section from 
the back. Pull the breast section up to 
expose the shoulder bones. Cut between 
these bones, freeing the breast section 
completely. Set the back aside. Lay the 
breast skin downwards; pull away one 
wing from the breast and sever it at the 
joint (above); cut off the other wing. 


S 


Skinning the breast. With your fingers, 
pull away the skin from the breast meat 
(above). If the skin is firmly attached to 
the flesh at any point, cut through the 
connective tissue with a small knife. 
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Stuffing the fillets. Keep the mousseline 
firm over ice. Fill buttered small moulds 
almost to the top with mousseline and 
spread some inside the fillets. Cover the 
moulds with buttered paper; set them on 
a trivetin a pan. Pour in boiling water to 
reach two-thirds of the way up the side of 
the moulds. Cover the pan and poach on 
top of the stove for 8 minutes or until firm. 


Sautéing the meat. Melt butter in a sauté 
pan. Add the fillets and season them. 
Cover the pan and cook the fillets over a 
low heat. When they are brown—about 
5 minutes—turn with a slotted spoon and 
your fingers (above). Cover the pan; let 
the fillets cook through—5 minutes or so. 
Remove the stuffed fillets and deglaze the 
pan with white wine. 


Removing the breastbone. Turn the breast over and cut slits 
between the ribs and flesh to loosen the ribs. Bend the breast 
section at the point where the breastbone joins the collar-bones 
(above, left). Cut round the breastbone and the ribs, scraping 
away any meat from the breastbone. Pull away the breastbone 
and the ribs that are attached to it (above, right). 
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Serving the dish. Unmould the individual 
mousselines and place them in the centre 
of a platter. Surround them with the fillets. 
Add some cream to the deglazed liquid 
in the pan; cook briefly to thicken the 
sauce and pourit over the fillets and the 
mousselines. With a spoon and fork, 
carefully lift a fillet and a mousseline on to 


each plate (above). 


Removing the collar-bones. With your 
fingers, locate the collar-bones and the 
wishbone embedded in the flesh. Lay the 
breast flat and cut out the collar-bones 
and the wishbone (above); then cut the 
breast lengthwise into two fillets. Cut 
away the inner strip of fillet known as the 
filet mignonand reserve it for forcemeat. 
Trim the edges of each fillet. 
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SAUTEING AND GRILLING 


Partridge Breasts Coated with Forcemeat 


Preparing stuffing. Bone fillets from two 
game birds (page 34)—here, partridges. 
Scrape the rest of the flesh from the 
bones; pound it ina mortar and pass it 


owe 


Coating the fillets. Mix the stuffing well by hand and refrigerate it to 
firm it. Lay out caul (page 20) and cut a piece from it. With a palette 
knife, spread a fillet with stuffing (above, left); lay it stuffing side 
down on the piece of caul and coat the other side of the fillet. Wrap 


the caul round the coated fillet (above, right). Refrigerate the 


through a sieve, or purée itina food 
caul-wrapped fillets for about 30 minutes to firm them. 


processor. Finely chop ham, the game 
livers and two chicken livers. Place the 
meats in a bowl; add two egg yolks, salt, 
pepper anda duxelles (above; page 25). 


Sauteing the meat. Heat about | cm (3 
inch) of oilina pan. Cook the fillets over a 
medium heat until golden-brown on one 
side—about 8 minutes. Turn the fillets 
over carefully, supporting them with your 
fingers (above). Brown the other side of 
the fillets. Reduce the heat and cook them 
for a further 8 minutes or so. 


Dipping the fillets. Break an eggintoa 
shallow dish containing three egg yolks; 
beat them with a fork, adding alittle oil 
and water to make the mixture more 
adherent. Dip each fillet into the mixture 
(above) and then into dry breadcrumbs 
spread onatray. To give the fillets a 
thicker and more even crust, dip them in 
egg and breadcrumbs again. 


Garnishing the dish. Prepare sautéed 
apple rings (page 25); if you like, adda 

squeeze of lemon juice to them. Arrange 
the fillets on a serving dish and surround 
them with the apple rings (above).C 
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rilling Prime Cuts to Perfection 
Rapid Searing to Seal in Juices 


Grilling requires close attention and very 
careful timing, but it is one of the most 
effective ways to coax forth the flavour of 
prime cuts of game meat. Tocook through 
evenly, pieces of game meat intended for 
grilling should be of uniform thickness— 
such as the venison cutlets shown here. 
Other venison cuts suitable for grilling 
are loin chops, slices from the fillet end of 
the leg, and the slices of boned loinknown 
as medallions or noisettes. Joints of hare 
and rabbit can also be grilled, provided 
young animals are selected. 

Before grilling, the meat should be 
trimmed of gristle (Step 1, right); any 
meaty trimmings can be used for stock, 
stews or sausages. The meat will gain 
additional flavour if it is sprinkled with ooo 
olive oil and mixed dried herbs—thyme, ] Trimming cutlets. With a small, sharp 


ff 
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y, Grilling the cutlets. Preheat the grill ata 


savory, Marjoram and oregano—and left knife, trim away the outer strip of fat from 
to marinate for an hour ortwo. The oil will venison cutlets. Cut into the meat just 


high heat for about 10 minutes. If you are 
using a charcoal grill, wait until the coals 


also nourish the meat during cooking and below the oval part of the cutlet and are covered with a fine white ash. Season 
prevent it from sticking to the grill. scrape away the flesh from the bone tip the cutlets on both sides with pepper and 
Wetec | Pee eel (above). Lay the cutlets on a tray and salt. Place the rack 7.5 cm (3 inches) from 
Soret, Over ee 8 OF dribble over olive oil, patting it in evenly. the heat and grill the cutlets for 3 minutes 
under a gas or electric grill, the grid must If you like, sprinkle with mixed dried oneach side or until well browned, 
be preheated to a temperature that will herbs; leave to marinate for 2 hours. turning them by the bone (above). 


sear the meat’s surface when it is placed 
on the bars. The cutlets used in this dem- 
onstration were thin enough to be done 
after searing on either side at ahigh heat. 
Thicker pieces of meat may need addi- 
tional cooking after they are seared, in 
which case, reduce the temperature of the 
grill or move the meat farther from the 
heat source for the rest of the cooking. 
You can test whether the meat is 
cooked to your taste by pressing it with 
your fingers; the softerit feels, therarerit 
is. Grilled venison is best served rare, 
withthe meat still moist and pink inside. 
A creamy purée makes an agreeable 

partner for grilled venison: lentils fla- 
voured with spring onions—as here—or a 
chestnut purée, are both suitable. The 
dish can be garnished with ovals of fried 
bread (page 26) and accompanied by a 
sauce such as a poivrade (page 23) or a 
poivrade sauce enriched with cream and 
redcurrant jelly (page 24). 

Serving the dish. Arrange the cutlets on a bed of lentil purée 

3 flavoured with spring onion (page 27), as here, or ona bed of 

chestnut purée (page 27). You can fan the cutlets out like the 

spokes of a wheel, separating them with fried bread ovals (above). 

If you like, serve a poivrade sauce separately. 
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SAUTEING AND GRILLING 


Presenting Birds to the Grill's Fierce Heat 


Young game birds adapt well to grilling, 
but it is important to prepare them in 
ways that will keep their flesh moist and 
enable them to cook evenly. Pheasant, 
partridge, quail (right), small grouse and 
snipe (far right, below) are best grilled 
whole, so that juices are not lost through 
jointing. Wild duck, however, should be 
jointed and the legs, which take longer to 
cook than the breast, put to grill first. 

Game birds that donot lendthemselves 
well to grilling include very large birds 
that are too thick to cook evenly, and 
wood-pigeons, which are too tough. Wood- 
cocks are small enough to grill but their 
fragility makes roasting more suitable. 

Pheasants, partridges, grouse and 
quail should be split and flattened for 
grilling, to present more even surfaces to 
the heat. For further compactness, they 
should be self-trussed (page 14). Small 
birds that are cooked with their innards— 
snipe, for example—should not be split; 
after self-trussing, they can be threaded 
on skewers for ease of handling and pre- 
sented as brochettes. 

Various strategies can be adopted to 
ensure that the birds do not become too 
dry while they grill. Split and flattened 
birds should be well lubricated with oil be- 
fore being placed on the grill and should 
be basted with more oil during cooking. 
Farm-bred birds, lacking the abundant 
flavour of wild birds, also benefit from a 
marinade of olive oil and herbs (page 21). 

A more elaborate way to keep birds 
succulent and add flavour at the same 
time is to insert a stuffing between the 
skin and flesh. Only birds with unbroken 
skin can be treated in this way. Since this 
is rarely the condition of birds that have 
been shot, farm-bred birds, such as quail, 
are the best candidates. Here, the stuffing 
for the quail is a farce gratin (page 28) in- 
corporating the birds’ livers, a duxelles 
(page 25), breadcrumbs and butter. 

Birds that are not split and flattened, 
such as snipe, can simply be wrapped ina 
bard of bacon or back fat before they are 
skewered. If you intersperse the birds on 
the skewers with small cubes of bread, 
you will have a ready-made toasted gar- 
nish to accompany the snipe. 
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Flattened Quail Stuffed Under the Skin 
: : 


gratin—here, the livers of eight quail and 
two chickens are used. Place it ina bowl 
with some duxelles, fresh breadcrumbs, 
seasoning and 30 g (1 oz) of softened 
butter for each bird to be stuffed. Mash 
together with a fork. Cover and chill for 
30 minutes to firm the stuffing. 


] Preparing the stuffing. Make a farce 


Grilling the birds. Leave the quail for 


iS) about | hour to absorb the flavours of the 


marinade. Preheat the grill to a medium 
heat. Place the birds on the grid with the 
unstuffed side exposed to the heat. Sear 
for 8 minutes. Brush the breasts with olive 
oil, turn the birds (above) and sear for 5 
minutes. Turn them over once more and 
cook for a further 5 minutes. 


Loosening the skin. Insert two fingers 
under the skin at the neck end of each 
split and flattened quail, and loosen it to 
the end of the breastbone, taking care 
not to break the fragile skin. Do not 
loosen the skin beyond the end of the 
breastbone, since the legs will be trussed 
through the skin below this point. 


Garnishing the stuffed quail. Prepare 
shoestring potatoes (page 25); sauté 
them briefly in butter to coat them with a 
film of fat. Lay them evenly in a gratin 
dish, dot the surface with pieces of butter 
and bake in a moderate 180°C (350°F or 
Mark 4) oven until crisp and golden. To 
serve, arrange the grilled quail on top of 
the shoestring potatoes (above). 


Skewered Snipe Wrapped in Bacon 


Skewering the birds. Remove gizzards 
from snipe and truss them with their 
beaks. Cut the rind from green streaky 
bacon and wrap a bacon slice round the 
breast and back of each bird. Cut bread 
into 5 cm (2 inch) cubes. Thread the birds 
and the bread alternately on a skewer, 
beginning and ending with bread. 


Stuffing under the skin. With a teaspoon, fill the space under the 
skin with stuffing (above, left); each quail will hold about 2 heaped 
teaspoons of stuffing. Mould the stuffing round the breast with your 
fingers (above, right}, following the natural shape of the bird so that 
the stuffing forms a smooth, even layer underneath the skin. 


Trussing the legs. Make aslit in 
of skin between the legs and pull the legs 
through the slit (page 15, Step 5). Place 
the quail ona tray and sprinkle them with 
olive oil and herbs—here, dried thyme, 


ail 


the flap 


savory, marjoram and oregano. 
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Grilling the brochettes. Preheat the grill. Dribble some olive oil 

over the birds. Grill them at a high heat about 8 cm (3 inches) from 
the heat source, for about 6 minutes on each side. Hold the skewers 
with a napkin when turning them (above). If you like, prepare 
deep-fried potato shavings (page 25) as an accompaniment. For 
serving, slide the snipe and bread off the skewers with a fork.0 
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Roasting 


Harnessing Fierce Heat 


Controlling temperature and timing 
The art of carving 

Browning and glazing 

Assembling a stuffing 

Resting the meat 

Reclaiming the juices 


The complete saddle and hindquarters of a 
rabbit (page 54), packed with a seasoned 
stuffing, is taken from the oven during roasting 
and basted with its own cooking juices to form 
a golden-brown glaze. The rabbit was partially 
boned before being stuffed, so that it could be 
cut into neat slices for serving. 


Roasting, a method of cooking meat by exposing it evenly on all sides to 
heat, has been known since fire was first harnessed, and all animals were 
game. Today, the spit over an open fire is usually replaced by anoven, and 
game is frequently bought from a shop, but the object remains the same: 
meat that is golden-brown and crusty on the outside, juicy within. 

All types of game can be roasted—from small birds, such as snipe or 
woodcock (page 46) to a leg of venison (page 48)—providing the animal is 
young. The flesh of younger game is tender enough to cook rapidly— 
avoiding the loss of juices that can result from long cooking. Themeat will 
retain its succulence if it is protected with fat that melts during cooking, 
nourishing the meat and compensating for its leanness. Older, tougher 
game, though full of flavour, is best reserved for poaching or braising 

Careful control of temperature and timing is essential to the success of 
any roast. Game birds, especially, should never be overcooked; most birds 
are at their best when still slightly pink, and itis better toerr on the side of 
rareness than to produce overdone meat that is dry and stringy. Game 
birds should be exposed for a brief period to a high heat. Although there is 
no reliable test to determine when the birds are done, the roasting times 
suggested in this chapter are intended as a safe guide: they range from 
about 10 minutes for very small birds, such as snipe, to about 25 minutes 
for pheasant (page 42). Once roasted, game birds are usually served onthe 
bone, jointed or halved according to their size; pheasant is carved in the 
same way as chicken. But for a more elaborate presentation, game birds 
can beskinned and trimmed, then covered with arich sauce made from the 
skins, carcasses and trimmings (page 56). 

Small animals, such as hare and rabbit, are often stuffed and roasted 
whole or in large joints (opposite and page 54), although the tender fillets 
may also be separated from the rest of the meat and roasted on their own 
(page 52). Except for fillets, which require only rapid searing to cook them, 
these roasts, along with cuts of venison, need to be roasted in two stages: 
an initial 10 to 15 minutes at a high temperature to brown the surface, 
then further roasting at alower temperature that will cook the meat with- 
out allowing its surface to burn or the flesh to dry out. For extra flavour, 
the meat can be coated with an olive oil marinade before roasting and 
basted with the marinade and its cooking juices to builda lustrous glaze. 
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ROASTING 


A Mixed Bag of Birds Perfectly Roasted 


To produce perfectly roasted game birds, 
first choose young, plump, tender birds 
that will cook quickly in the intense, dry 
heat of the oven. Then, prepare the birds 
in a way that will prevent them drying out 
in this heat, and, finally, maintain aclose 
watch on cooking times. 

When roasting, you can either use 
birds of a single species, or roast several 
different game birds together. In this 
demonstration, pheasant, partridge and 
quail are cooked together and presented 
as a mixed roast. If your roastistoinclude 
pheasant, try to obtain a hen pheasant 
rather than a cock—the hen’s flesh is 
more tender and succulent. 

After plucking, drawing and trussing 
the birds (page 12), the pheasants should 
have their wishbones removed (page 14) 
to facilitate carving once they are cooked. 
Game birds are not generally stuffed for 
roasting; their fine flavour requires little 
embellishment, and the short time the 
birds spend in the oven would not suffice 


Removing bards and leaves. So that the 

3 bird’s breasts can be browned, remove 
the bards. Cut the barding strings with a 
knife and, using the knife’s tip, gently lift 
off the bard of fat and—for the smaller 
birds—the vine leaf beneath (above); 
discard the barding fat and vine leaf. Put 
the birds back in the oven for 5 minutes or 
until their breasts are golden-brown. 
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to cook a raw stuffing through properly. 

Because their flesh is very lean, the 
birds must be provided with extra fat to 
keep them from drying out in the oven. 
Large birds can simply be barded (page 
20), small ones such as partridges and 
quail can be given extra flavour if they 
are smeared with butter and wrapped in 
vine leaves—either fresh or preserved— 
before they are barded. If preserved vine 
leaves are used, they should be rinsed 
first in cold water. 

The roasting time for game birds is a 
delicate matter. Because they are usually 
relatively small, game birds are roasted 
at a high temperature. By the time the 
outside of the meat has been seared, the 
inside will be cooked through. But if you 
are cooking a mixed roast, it is important 
to remember that different kinds of birds 
should be roasted to different stages. Both 
pheasant and partridge, for example, are 
best eaten still pink; if they are overdone, 
their flesh becomes tough and stringy. 
Quail, on the other hand, should always 
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Halving the smaller birds. Toast two 
4 slices of bread for each of the smaller 

birds and spread each slice with a farce 
gratin. To halve the small birds, use 
poultry shears or a heavy knife to cut 
down through the breast and to one side 
of the backbone of each one (above). 
Lay the bird halves cut side down on the 
slices of prepared toast. 


be served well done. Large birds take > 
longer to cook than small ones. To ensure — 
that all the birds are cooked to the desired | 
state at the same time, the largest bird— 
here, a pheasant—should be put to roast 
first, and the other birds added tothe oven 
in order of size. Pheasant will require © 
about 25 minutes’ cooking time, partridge _ 
about 15 minutes. Quail, the smallest of | 
the birds, will also require 15 minutes in | 
order to be well done. 
For serving, the quail and partridge > 
are simply split down the centre; each 
halved bird is set on a small rectangle of 
toasted bread spread witha farce gratin,a 
purée made from the birds’ livers (page 
28). The pheasant, being larger, is carved 
into portions. In this demonstration, the 
pheasant is served plain, but like the 
other birds, it could be presented on toast. 
You can accompany the roasted birds 
with a deep-fried potato garnish such as 
the shoestrings shown here (page 25) ora 
potato and celeriac gratin (page 26). 


knife with a straight, flexible blade, carve 
the pheasant into individual portions. To 
remove aleg, steady the bird with the 
rounded side of a carving fork and cut 
through the skin between the thigh and 
body. Bend the leg away from the body 
with the blade (above) to expose the 
joint. Cut through the joint to free the leg. 


5 Carving the pheasant. Using a sharp 
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Wrapping and barding the birds. Truss the birds—here, pheasant, 
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quail and partridge. Remove the pheasant’s wishbone and bard 
the pheasant. Wash and dry vine leaves large enough to cover the 
other birds. Twist off the leaf stems. Smear each bird’s breast and 
thighs with butter and place a leaf on the breast (above, left). 
Tucking the edges of the leaf underneath the bird, cover the breast 
with a bard; tie it loosely in place with pieces of string (above, right). 


Removing a wing. Divide the leg in two at 
the joint. To remove the wing, slice down 
through the corner of the breast, angling 
the knife blade inwards (above) until you 
come to the joint; cut through the joint to 
sever the wing from the body. 


Carving the breast. Steady the bird with 
the back of the carving fork. Working 
from the front, carve one side of the 
breast into slices (above). The streaks of 
red on the breast of the bird in this 
demonstration are due to bleeding when 
the bird was shot—they do not affect the 
taste of the bird. Carve the other side of 
the breast in the same way. 
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Roasting the birds. Preheat an ovent 
230°C (450°F or Mark 8). So that the birds 
are ready at the same time, put the 
pheasant, which takes longer to cook, in 
a fireproof dish and roast it for about 10 
minutes. The smaller birds can be set in 
another dish (above) and placed in the 
oven atthe end of the 10 minutes. After a 
further 10 minutes, remove all the birds. 


Serving the birds. Arrange the birds ona 
large serving platter—the halved birds 
on toast round the platter’s edge and the 
carved pheasant in the centre. Garnish 
the platter with shoestring potatoes, as 
here, or fresh watercress. Serve each 
person with a halved quail, a partridge 
half, a pheasant leg or wing and slices of 
meat from its breast.1 
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ROASTING 


Birds that Benefit from Special Treatment 


To be enjoyed at their best, roasted grouse 
and wild duck must be treated differently 
from other game birds. The legs of both 
birds should be removed after roasting— 
as demonstrated here—but in each case 
this step is taken for a different reason. 

The legs of grouse (right) have bitter 
flesh, so when the bird is roasted, only the 
delicately flavoured breast is served. The 
legs, removed after roasting, are best kept 
for use in stocks or pies, where prolonged 
cooking will moderate their bitterness. 

Wild duck’s legs are set further under- 
neath the body than are the legs of other 
game birds, so at the point when the 
breast is roasted to perfection, the heat 
will not have penetrated sufficiently to 
cook the legs. The solution to this discrep- 
ancy is to serve the breast as a separate 
course, while finishing the legs under the 
grill. Here, the duck breasts aresliced and 
served on toast that has been spread with 
a farce gratin of duck and chicken livers. 
The grilled legs, presented after this rich 
dish, are best partnered by a light gar- 
nish, such as a fresh salad. 


Presenting a Duck in Two Courses 


ducks—here, mallards—(pages 14 and 
20)—and season them. Put them ina 
fireproof dish and roast them in an oven 
preheated to 200°C (400°F or Mark 6). 
After about 15 minutes, remove the birds; 
discard the bards. Return the birds to the 
oven for 5 minutes to brown the breasts. 


] Roasting the birds. Truss and bard wild 
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D Carving the birds. Diseura thal 


Roasting the game birds. Truss and bard the grouse (pages 14 and 
20); season them with salt and pepper. Put them in a fireproof dish 
or roasting pan and roast them in an oven preheated to 230°C 
(450°F or Mark 8) for about 15 minutes. To brown the breasts, 
remove the birds from the oven, cut the barding strings (above) and 
remove and discard the bards. Return the birds to the oven fora 
further 5 minutes, until their breasts are lightly browned. 


eo 


trussing strings from the birds. To 
carve each bird, set it on a wooden board, hold it steady with the 
rounded side of a carving fork and use a slender, flexible knife to cut 
through the flesh between the breast and the leg to expose the joint; 
slice down through the joint to remove the leg (above, left). Repeat 
to remove the other leg; set aside the legs. To carve the breast, use 
the knife to cut it cleanly into large slices (above, right). 


Removing the legs. Cut through the 
trussing string and pullit free. To prepare 
each bird for serving, partially carve it to 
remove the legs. Steady the breast of the 
grouse with a carving fork and use a knife 
with a flexible blade to cut through the 
bird below the breast section, cutting 
away the legs (above). 


Serving the breast. Trim the crusts from 
aloaf of bread. Cut the bread into slices 
similar in size to the breast slices; toast 
the bread. Spread the toast with a farce 
gratin (page 28). Serve each person with 
some toast, slices of the breast (above) 
and a few drops of the juices that were 
released during carving. 
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Garnishing the birds. Place the trimmed 
birds on a serving platter with a garnish of 
fresh watercress. Prepare bread sauce 
(page 24). If you like, you can prepare a 
contrasting bread garnish—here, pieces 
of crustless bread similar to crodtons 
(page 26) are sautéed in butter and 
served with the birds (above). 


™, 
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Serving the legs. To finish cooking the legs, p 


Serving the grouse. As a single serving, 
present each diner with a whole grouse 
breast and some of the crisp, sautéed 
bread pieces. Hand the bread sauce 
round separately ina sauceboat.0 


lace them ona 
preheated grill. Keeping the heat high, grill the legs for 7 to 

8 minutes, then turn them over and grill the other sides for the 
same amount of time. Serve the duck legs as soon as they 
are done—accompanied, if you like, by a salad (above). 
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ROASTING 


Small Birds in a Luxurious Sauce 


Woodcocks and snipe are prized for their 
flesh and for their innards, which—with 
the exception of the gizzard— are roasted 
with the bird. These delicate morsels 
partly melt during cooking and create 
rich pan juices. When the birds are done, 
they are split open and the innards are 
scooped out to provide the basis for a 
creamy sauce (right). 

To make the sauce, the birds’ innards 
are seasoned and mashed—if you like, 
you can add foie gras for extra richness 
and body. To reclaim the precious pan 
juices, the roasting pan is deglazed with 
wine and the liquid added to the innards. 
The mixture is flamed with brandy and 
cooked briefly to blend the flavours; the 
sauce is then ready to serve with the 
halved birds. As the brains of woodcocks 
and snipe are a delicacy, the birds’ heads 
are also split in two for serving. 

Instead of making a sauce, you can 
simply place slices of bread below the 
birds as they roast to catch the juices. 
Each diner can then scoop the innards out 
and spread them on the saturated bread. 


roasting pan, scoop off excess fat from 
the surface of the roasting juices. Add 
some white wine and set the pan over a 
high heat. Use a wooden spoon to stir the 
liquid as it comes to the boil, scraping the 
pan deposits to dislodge them. Pour the 
deglazed juices into the bowl containing 
the innards and foie gras (above). 


A Assembling the sauce. To deglaze the 
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Roasting ihe Birds! Prepare plucked birds—here, woodcocks—by ) 


removing the gizzards (page 13). Truss them with their beaks (page 
15) and bard them (page 20). Season them with salt and pepper and 
put them in a fireproof dish or roasting pan. Roast them in an oven 
preheated to 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) for a total of 18 minutes. Five 
minutes before the end of cooking, remove the bards and return 


the birds to the oven to brown the breasts. 


Mashing the ingredients. To blend the 
ingredients to a smooth purée, mash the 


foie gras with a fork, then mash and mix in 


the birds’ innards. Continue to mash the 
ingredients until the mixture resembles a 
thick cream (above). 


Finishing the sauce. Transfer the mixture 
toasmall pan. Set the pan over alow 
heat and pour ina generous splash of 
brandy (above). Without stirring, flame 
the brandy to burn off alcohol. Cook the 
sauce, stirring continuously, for a few 
minutes—it will lose its red colour and 
become a soft greyish-brown. Remove 
it from the heat and stir in butter. 


Removing the innards. Cut off each bird's head at the base of the Splitting the heads. When you have scooped out the innards from 


neck; remove the neck and reserve it for stock. Set aside the head. all the birds, deal with the heads. To split a head to expose the 
To remove the innards, split the bird along the breast, using poultry edible brain, hold it between your thumb and forefinger; starting 
shears or a sharp knife. With a teaspoon, scoop out the innards at the back of the head, use a small, sharp knife to cut it into two 
from each bird (above); put the innards in a shallow bowl—here, vertically down the middle. Continue to cut through the beak 
they are supplemented with foie gras. Separate the two halves of (above); the knife blade will follow the groove down its centre. 


each bird completely and place them ona plate. 


Serving the birds. Warm plates. If you 
like, prepare a bread garnish—here, 
crovtons (page 26). To presenta single 
serving, spoon enough sauce on toa 
plate to cover the bottom. Arrange two 
woodcock halves, cut side down, on top 
of the sauce and then arrange two half 
heads, cut side up, in the centre. Garnish 
the serving with a few crovtons.L 
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ROASTING 


A Noble Haunch of Venison 


Unlike game birds and smaller animals, 
large game, such as deer, is almost never 
roasted whole. If venison is to fit into a 
domestic oven, it must be cut into joints 
(page 11). The most suitable cuts for 
roasting are those from the tender hind- 
quarters, such as leg (right), or saddle. 

The length of a leg of venison will vary 
depending on how far above the pelvic 
joint the cut has been made—here, a “long 
leg” or haunch is shown. But whether cut 
long or short, the leg will be easier tocarve 
if the section of pelvic bone is removed 
before cooking (Step 1, right). The lower 
end of the leg also needs some attention. 
Sawing off part of the shank bone (Step 3, 
right) will enable you to attach a carving 
handle—a manche a gigot—tothe shaft of 
bone that remains, making it easy to hold 
the leg steady during carving. If you have 
no manche a gigot, leave the entire shank 
bone intact to form a natural “handle” 
that can be grasped with a napkin. 

Because venison is naturally lean, it 
needs supplementary fat to keep it from 
becoming dry during cooking. To protect 
the meat, either lard it, as here, or wrap it 
in caul (page 20). A marinade based on 
olive oil (page 21) applied to the larded 
meat a few hours or the day before it is to 
be roasted will both moisten it and hasten 
the browning process that helps to seal 
the surface of the meat. The inclusion in 
the marinade of aromatic herbs such as 
thyme or woodruff will perfume the meat. 

All venison is best roasted rare, so that 
the meat is cooked through but remains 
pink and juicy atthecentre. Weigh the leg 
before you cook it and allow the venison 9 
minutes’ cooking time per 500 g (1 lb), in- 
cluding the initial searing period. Start 
the meat in a hot oven to sear it, then 
lower the temperature for the remainder 
of the cooking time. If your preference is 
for slightly better done meat, youcan cook 
it a little longer—but do not allow more 
than 10 minutes per 500 g. 

Frequent basting towards the end of 
cooking with the roasting juices, the left- 
over marinade, or white wine will glaze 
the surface of the meat. If the meat is left 
to rest for 15 minutes in a warm place, the 
temperature equalizes throughout the 
joint, making it easier to carve. 
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Removing the pelvic bone. To remove 
the section of pelvic bone at the top of the 
leg, cut round the exposed surface of the 
bone with a knife. Then cut deeper into 
the flesh, following the contours of the 
bone until you expose the ball and socket 
joint connecting the pelvic bone to the 
leg; cut the ligaments joining the two 
bones. Lift the pelvic bone free (above). 


rest for 15 minutes. Deglaze the roasting 
pan with white wine and, if you like, add 
the deglazed juices to a poivrade sauce 
(page 23). Before you carve, screwa 
manche a gigoton to the trimmed shank 
bone (above). Alternatively, wrap the 
shank securely in a napkin. 


Fitting a manche a gigot. Transfer the leg 
toa platter; leave it in a warm place to 
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Severing the tendon. Turn the venison 
round. To prepare the shank so that you 
can later attach a manche a gigottor 
carving, cut through the tendon at its 
attachment to the upper part of the leg 
(above). lf you do not have a manche a 


gigot, leave the leg as itis; at serving time, , 


wrap the shank in a napkin so that you 
can hold it firmly for carving. 


Carving the rounded side. Using the 
manche a gigotas a handle, lift the shank 
end slightly to tilt the joint. With a sharp 
knife, start carving the rounded side of 
the leg in thin slices, cutting downwards 
and almost parallel to the bone (above). 


Sawing through the shank bone. To 
expose the shank bone, use a knife to 
pare the flesh away, scraping towards 
the top of the leg so that the flesh remains 
attached to the rest of the meat. Fold 
back the loosened lobes of flesh; saw off 
the bone just above the knuckle (above). 
To neaten the shank end, tie back the 
lobes of flesh with string. 
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Carving the long muscle. Tilt the leg 
through a half turn and carve slices from 
the other side of the leg (above). To carve 
the shank end, start with the knife close to 
the bone at the point where the shank is 
held; carve the slices away from you. 


Marinating the meat. Lard the surtace of 
the meat (page 20). Put the leg ona tray 
and sprinkle it with dried herbs. Coat the 
leg on both sides with olive oil (above); 
pat the oil on to the surface of the meat. 
Pour over white wine; pat it on to the 
meat. Cover the meat with foil and place 
in the refrigerator to marinate overnight; 
turn it occasionally. 


Basting the meat: Put the leg, rounded 
side up, in a roasting pan; season it and 
pour on more olive oil. Sear the meat in 
an oven preheated to 220°C (425°F or 
Mark 7) for 10 minutes. Reduce the heat 
to 180°C (350°F or Mark 4). After about 
30 minutes, pour the marinade over the 
meat. Baste the meat frequently for the 
remainder of the cooking time. 


Serving the meat. If you like, prepare a potato and celeriac gratin 
to accompany the roast (page 26). Transfer the poivrade sauce to 
a warmed sauceboat; add any juices exuded during carving to the 
sauce. Serve portions that include meat from each of the three 
sections that you have carved. Offer the sauce with the meat.1] 


ROASTING 
Tender Slices from a Pinkly Roasted Saddle 


In a perfectly roasted saddle of venison 
the meat is rose-coloured—neither rare 
nor overdone—juicy, tender and finely 
flavoured (right). Achieving these results 
requires meticulous preparation. 

First, the layers of fat and tough mem- 
brane that cover the rounded side of the 
saddle must be cut away to expose the 
tender meat beneath. Once trimmed, the 
saddle must be arranged so that its three 
types of meat will cook to the ideal stage. 

On either side of the backbone, on the 
underside, lie the two fillets, strips of par- 
ticularly delicate meat. Above them are 
the two sections of the eye of the loin— 
also prized for tenderness. On the outer 
edges of the joint are two flaps of tougher 
meat called the aprons. To protect the two 
delicate fillets and form a_ barrier 


between them and the roasting pan, the ] Removing fat. Place the saddle rounded side 


aprons are folded or rolled under the joint. up ona board. Starting at an apron, pull back 
Finally, to keep the venison moist, the the fat from one side of the saddle towards the 


saddle is wrapped in caul (page 20). spine. To detach the fat, work inwards with a 

When it is time to serve the venison, small, sharp knife as you pull (inset). When you 
systematic carving (Steps 4 to 6, below) 
will reveal the contrasting textures and 
flavours of the succulent meat. 


reach the backbone, free the fat on the other 
side. Cut away the whole sheet of fat from the 
backbone (above) and discard it. 


Carving the saddle. Let the saddle rest in a warm place for about 10 Slicing the eye of the loin. Continue to 

4 minutes, then transfer it to a wooden board. Steady the joint with the S carve horizontally, cutting four slices 5 to 
flat of a carving fork. To carve the eye of the loin from one side of the 10mm (3 to dinch) thick from the eye of the » 
backbone, use along, narrow-bladed knife and slice downwards, loin. Place the slices on the board. Turn 
following the contours of the bone (above, left). Holding the knife the saddle round and carve the other 
parallel to the board, slice inwards towards the bone (above, right) side in the same way. 


to free the first slice from the eye of the loin. 
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Stripping away the membrane. Using a sharp knife, cut away the 
tough membrane that runs along the back of the saddle. Holding 
the knife ata slight angle, pare away strips of membrane from the 
surface of the meat (above), taking care not to cut into the meat 
unnecessarily. Preheat the oven to 240°C (475°F or Mark 9). 


Removing the fillets. Turn the saddle over. Hold one apron up 
with the fork and slice it off where it meets the fillet (above, left). 
Cut off the other apron in the same way. To carve out each fillet, 
cut downwards against the bone (above, right) and then inwards 
horizontally beneath the fillet. Each fillet may then be sliced 
crosswise into six pieces. The apron is tougher than the rest of the 
saddle. You can serve it with the other meat or reserve it for stock. 


oo 


Roasting the saddle. Tuck the aprons underneath the saddle. Place 
the saddle on a sheet of caul and wrap the caul round it so that 

the meat is completely enclosed. Weigh the saddle and calculate 

a roasting time of 8 minutes per 500 g (1 Ib), including the initial 
searing time. Salt the meat and place it in a pan in the oven. Sear 
the saddle for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat to 180°C (350°F 

or Mark 4) for the remainder of the cooking time. 


Serving the venison. Serve each diner 
with some slices from the eye of the loin, 
and somesilices of fillet. If you like, 
accompany the meat with a poivrade 
sauce (page 23) or, as here, witha 
poivrade sauce enriched with redcurrant 
jelly and cream (page 24). 
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ROASTING 


Simple and Sumptuous Ways to Roast Hare and Rabbit 


Young rabbits and hares are ideal candi- 
dates for the roasting pan. Their flesh is 
lean and tender and takes only a short 
time to cook to the moist pinkness that 
best suits these meats. Hares and rabbits 
are also of a convenient size to be roasted 
whole, as in the demonstration on the 
right, or portions may be singled out for 
roasting, such as the tender fillets shown 
below. In either case, certain prepara- 
tions will ensure that the meat emerges 
succulent and tender. 

To prepare whole animals—whether 
hares, leverets, wild or hutch rabbits—for 
roasting, rub their surfaces with an olive 
oil marinade that includes flavourings 
and wine (page 21). For the whole wild 
rabbit shown here, dried mixed herbs— 
thyme, savory, marjoram and oregano— 
were used, but you could substitute bay 
leaves, fresh hyssop or a little rosemary 
for the mixed herbs or supplement the 
herbs with a spicy mixture of cloves, all- 
spice, nutmeg, pepper and mace. 


Truffled Fillets of Leveret 


here, aleveret—on its back; the fillets 
from two leverets have already been 
reserved on a tray. Starting from below 
the ribs and working down each side of 
the backbone, use a small, sharp knife to 
scrape the meat from the finger-like bones 
that jut out from the backbone. 


] Loosening the fillets. Put the animal— 
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As well as nourishing meat before it is 
subjected to the intense heat of an oven, 
an olive oil marinade can be used to baste 
the meat as it cooks. To give whole roasts 
extra protection and prevent the outside 
from becoming too dry, it is a good idea to 
wrap the meat ina piece of caul (page 20). 
Surrounded by the heat, the caul and the 
outermost layer of flesh will cook quickly, 
and form a protective barrier beneath 
which the meat’s own juices willcarry the 
heat inwards to complete the cooking. 

At the end of cooking, allow whole 
roasts to rest for about 10 minutes in a 
warm place. For serving, a whole hare or 
rabbit is divided into joints (page 19); the 
roasting pan can be deglazed with white 
wine (page 23) and the juices sprinkled 
over the roasted meat. A vegetable purée 
of lentils, celeriac, onions or potatoes 
(page 27) makes a good accompaniment, 
as do buttered noodles (page 26). 

If you choose to roast fillets instead ofa 
whole animal, the preparations must be 


Slitting along the spine. Turn the leveret 
over on to its belly. To loosen the fillets 
from the back, start from the shoulder 
end and make an incision down one side 
of the backbone as far as the rump. Do 
the same on the other side to loosen the 
second fillet from the back. 


somewhat different. These long, wedge- 
shaped strips of muscle lying on either 
side of the backbone are particularly lean 
and tender and need special protection 
during roasting. The fillets—from a hare 
or wild rabbit—can be rubbed with mixed 
herbs or sprinkled with duxelles (page 25) 


beforehand. But for a luxurious and aro- 


matic result, use truffles, diced finely and 
pressed on to the surface of the meat a 
short time before it is to be roasted. 


To roast the fillets, liberally anoint : 
them with melted butter, then seal the : 


roasting dish with a covering of foil. As ; 
well as keeping the heat of the oven at : 
bay, the foil will trap steam inside the > 


dish, helping the meat to stay moist. 


You can serve the fillets on their own 
or, for a more formal presentation, on a | 
mousseline base (page 29) made from the 


meat remaining onthe carcasses after the » 


fillets wereremoved. The base can then be } 
covered with poivradesauce (page 23) and | 


the assembly cut into wedges for serving. 


Detaching the fillets. Cut through the 
membranes that attach the fillet at 

the shoulder. To detach the rest of the 
fillet, scrape back the flesh from the top 

of the ribcage, working down one side 

of the spine towards the rump. Cut throug} 
the membranes attaching the fillet to the 
rump (above). Remove the second fillet. 


A Whole Rabbit Scented with Herbs 


Me 


Marinating the meat. Skin and gut the 
animal—here, a wild rabbit (page 16). 
Lay itona tray and pour on olive oil. 
Sprinkle the meat inside and out with salt, 
pepper and dried herbs—here, thyme, 
savory, marjoram and oregano. Rub the 
meat with the marinade (above); leave it, 
turning occasionally, for 2 hours. 


Removing membrane. To remove the 


membrane from each fillet, grip one end 


of the membrane and scrape with the 
knife to detach it from the meat (above). 
Chop truffles, or prepare a duxelles. 
Spread half the truffles on a tray, lay the 
meat ontop and use the flat of a knife to 


press the remaining truftles into the meat. 


Putting the meat to roast. Prepare a 
large piece of caul; wrap it round the 
rabbit. To keep the rabbit's legs together, 
wind string several times round the hind 
legs, then tie the string. Tie more string 
round the forelegs and body. Put the 
rabbit in a fireproof dish in an oven 
preheated to 230°C (450°F or Mark 8). 


Basting the fillets. Form each fillet into a 
crescent. Season them and put them in 

a buttered roasting dish; add the loose 
truffles and alittle brandy. Melt butter; 
spoon it over the meat. Preheat the oven 
to 200°C (400°F or Mark 6). Cover the 
fillets with foil; roast until they turn greyish 
onthe outside—8 to 13 minutes. 


Jointing and serving the roast. After 15 
minutes of cooking, baste the rabbit with 
the pan juices. After a further 15 minutes, 
when the outside is golden, transfer the 
rabbit to a platter. Remove the string, 

let the meat rest for 10 minutes; joint it. 
Deglaze the roasting dish with white 
wine; spoon over the juices (above). 


Serving the meat. Prepare a poivrade 
sauce. Make a mousseline from the rest 
of the leveret meat. Turn the mousseline 
oyton toa platter, cover with some of the 
sauce and arrange the fillets on top. Add 
the roasting dish juices to the remaining 
sauce. Serve each person with a fillet, 
mousseline and sauce (above).{ 


ROASTING 


Stuffed Boned Hutch Rabbit 


To create room for a generous amount of 
stuffing, the saddle and hindquarters of a 
rabbit can be partially boned before roast- 
ing. Removing the bones also makes it 
easier to carve the rabbit. Here, a hutch 
rabbit is larded to keep it moist (page 20), 
marinated for extra flavour (page 21) and 
basted while it roasts to achievea lustrous 
surface glaze (recipe, page 140). 

Hutch rabbit is the perfect choice for 
such treatment; its mild flavour is 
enhanced by marinating, stuffing and 
glazing. A hare or wild rabbit could be 
used but should not be marinated for so 
long, nor have its distinctive flavours ob- 
scured by too assertive a stuffing. 

Boning the hind and middle sections of 
the rabbit is easily accomplished with two 
sharp knives. The ribs, backbone and pel- 
vic bone are removed, leaving a boneless 
layer of flesh; the thigh bones are left to 
maintain the structure of the joint. If you 
choose to marinate the meat, bone, lard 
and marinate it the day before youcookit, 
to give it time to absorb flavour. 

A forcemeat provides a good base for a 
stuffing and can be made at home using 
two parts of lean meat to one part of fat— 
here, the meat from the upper portion of 
the rabbit, and its offal, are included. 
Breadcrumbs or parboiled rice add bulk to 
a stuffing; among the many flavourings 
that can be incorporated are parboiled 
spinach or chard, sautéed onions or mush- 
rooms, pounded garlic, herbs and spices. 
Egg will bind the mixture and butter can 
be added to supplement the fat. 

When the stuffing is well mixed, it is 
heaped inside the rabbit. The sides of the 
belly will be sewn up to keep the stuffing 
in place. If a large amount of stuffing is 
placed inside, the sides may not meet and 
a large bard of pork fat will be needed to 
bridge the gap (Step 7, right). 

The stuffed rabbit is seasoned and 
rubbed with oil and put to roast in a fairly 
hot oven. After 30 minutes’ roasting, the 
meat should be basted with the pan juices, 
then with the marinade liquid. For the 
final stages of building the glaze, youcan 
use double cream, both for flavour and to 
give the meat’s surface a mellow, tawny 
colour. You can accompany the roast with 
green peas, broad beans or puréed sorrel. 
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Cutting off the ribcage. Lay a skinned 
and gutted rabbit on its back on a work 
surface. Using a large, sharp knife, cut 
across the rabbit just below the ribcage 
to separate it from the saddle (above). 
When the ribcage has been removed, six 
back ribs remain in the saddle portion. 
Remove the meat from the ribcage and 
forelegs; reserve it for the stuffing. 


Stuffing the rabbit. Remove the rabbit 


6 from the marinade; reserve the marinade 


juices. Thread a needle with 90 cm (1 
yard) of string. Make a stitch at the top of 
the hindquarters to draw the two sides 
together. Tie the string and make four 
more stitches across the rabbit. Leaving 
the needle threaded, fill the cavity with 
stuffing; spread it thickly over the interior. 
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Removing the back ribs. Using a small, 
sharp knife, make a slit along either side 
of each rib remaining in the saddle and 
slice underneath each rib to separate it 
from the surrounding flesh. Pull each rib 
up (above) and twist it sharply to break it 
away from the backbone. 


Barding and stitching. Place a sheet of 
pork back fat over the stuffing; the piece 
should be long enough to forma flap 
over the stuffing at the chest end. Resume 
stitching across the opening, drawing the 
saddle aprons over the bard. Continue 
stitching to the top of the saddle where 


the flap of fat will protect the end. Preheat | 


the oven to 230°C (450°F or Mark 8). 


Loosening the backbone. Cut into the 
flesh covering the backbone inside the 
carcass to expose the bone. Cut away 
the flesh on either side of the backbone 
and slit round the bones that protrude 
from the vertebrae (above). Do not cut 
through the flesh beneath the backbone. 
Pull up the backbone, starting at the rib 
end; snap it off at the pelvic bone. 
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Basting the meat. Put the rabbit larded 


temperature to 180°C (350°F or Mark 4). 
After 30 minutes, baste every 5 minutes 
with the pan juices until they have dried 
up. Then baste every 5 minutes with the 
marinade until no liquid remains. Pour 
over double cream and baste with it. 


Freeing the pelvic bone. Cut the pelvic 
bone free of the surrounding flesh and 
remove it (above). Reserve the bones for 
stock. Lard the back of the rabbit and 
marinate it in a dry marinade. For the 
stuffing, mince the reserved rabbit meat, 
pork back fat and lean pork through the 
medium disc of a grinder. Coarsely chop 
the rabbit's liver, heart and kidneys. 
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Basting and serving. When the cream has nearly all gone, baste 
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Mixing the stuffing. Place the meats ina 
bowl. Here, the meats are combined with 
eggs, duxelles (page 25) and chopped, 
drained and parboiled spinach. Pound 
garlic in a mortar with coarse salt; add 
breadcrumbs. Pour reduced stock into 
the mortar (above); add brandy. Mix the 
ingredients in the mortar, tip them into the 
bowl and mix the stuffing well by hand. 


with more cream, spooning over 3 to 4 tablespoontuls at a time 

(above). After a total of 13 hours in the oven and when a good glaze 
has formed, transfer the meat to a platter. Deglaze the roasting dish 
with cream and white wine; pour the juices over the meat. Carve the 


meat in thick slices; serve each portion with peas (inset) .1 
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ROASTING 


Morsels Sauced with Their Own Precious Juices 


A salmis, a traditional presentation of 
roasted game birds, features a sauce that 
echoes the flavour of the meat. The sauce 
is made by flavouring a velouté with the 
crisped skin of the birds, their carcasses, 
the juices from the roasting pan, and 
white wine. Two pheasants are used in 
this demonstration, but partridges, wild 
ducks and woodcocks can be prepared in 
the same way (recipe, page 100). 

The birds are first roasted (page 42) ata 
high temperature to sear the skin and 
partly cook the meat. The skin isremoved 
and the carcasses separated from the 
breast meat, wings and legs, which finish 
cooking in a low oven. A garnish of sliced 
truffles or sautéed mushrooms can be 
added to the meat. 

The skin and carcasses are chopped and 
pounded to release their juices. When the 
pieces are cooked over a high heat in a 
velouté, their flavour is drawn out into 
the sauce. After cleansing, the sauce is 
enriched by swirling in butter off the 
heat; if the butter were to cook, it would 
make the sauce greasy rather than lend- 
ing it a velvety smoothness. 


Pee $a. 


Pounding the pheasant pieces. Place a 

6 small quantity of chopped carcasses, skin 
and trimmings in a mortar and pound 
them with a pestle to extract their juices. 
Add the contents of the mortar to the 
velouté sauce. Pound the rest of the skin 
and carcasses in batches and add each 
batch to the velouté. 
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truss two pheasants (pages 12-14) and 
bard them (page 20). Prepare a velouté 
(page 24) and leave it to cook. Roast the 
birds ina 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven 
for 25 minutes. Remove the birds; discard 
the bards and strings. Cut the legs off one 
bird; cut off and reserve the leg tips. Skin 
the legs (above); reserve the skin. 


] Roasting pheasants. Bilete draw and 


the boil and cook it over a high heat, 
uncovered, for about 20 minutes. Strain 
the sauce through a sieve into a clean 
pan (above), leaving the carcasses, skin 
and trimmings in the sieve. 


7 Straining the sauce. Bring the sauce to 


Splitting the bird. Place the legs ina 
large pan. Split the bird by cutting along 
one side of the breastbone with poultry 
shears (above). Cut to one side of the 
backbone, detaching a section of wing 
and breast. Remove the breastbone and 
any ribs left in the detached breast; cut off 
the tip from the upper wing. Reserve all 
the bones and trimmings. 


\ : 
Pressing the pieces. Press the debris in 
the sieve with a pestle to extract the 
juices. Return the pieces to the pan the 
velouté was cooked in; deglaze the pan 
with white wine. Strain the pan contents 
once more into the sauce. Bring the 
sauce to the boil; set the pan half off the 
heat and skim off the skin that forms on 
the cooler side after 15 minutes or so. 


Skinning the breast. Clip the other breast 
and wing section fromthe back of the 
carcass. Peel the skin from one breast 
section; do the same with the second 
breast section (above). Remove the legs 
from the second pheasant and split and 
skin itin the same way, reserving all the 
skin and trimmings and putting the pieces 
of skinned meat into the large pan. 


Finishing the sauce. When no more fat 
collects in the skin on the sauce, remove 
the pan from the heat. Cut butter into 
cubes; add to the sauce off the heat, 
moving the pan with a swirling motion to 
amalgamate the butter. Remove the pan 
of pheasant meat and truffles from the 
oven, ladle the sauce over the meat, and 
then serve the salmis. 


Adding a garnish. Cut truffles into thick 
slices. If using canned truffles, drain them 
first and add their liquor to the velouté. 
Scatter the slices of truffle over the meat in 
the pan; season with salt and pepper. 
Sprinkle over a couple of tablespoons of 
brandy. Cover the pan and keep it warm in 
a 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven. 


Chopping the carcasses. Using a heavy, 


sharp knife, coarsely chop the pheasant 
carcasses, skin and trimmings (above). 
Spoon off excess fat from the pan in 
which the pheasants were roasted. Put 
the pan over a high heat, add a glass of 
white wine and scrape the bottom of the 
pan to incorporate the deposits; add the 
deglazed juices to the veloute. 


Shan pee eere re ree 
“Poaching 


Gentle Simmering 
for Succulence 


Swathing whole birds in muslin 
Achieving a steady simmer 
Reducing and thickening the liquid 
Swiftly poached sausages 


Aninfusion of green tea is strained of leaves as it 
is poured over two muslin-wrapped pheasants. 
Grape juice, orange juice and Madeira are the 
other elements of the cooking liquid in which the 
birds—garnished with walnuts—will poach to 
tenderness. The reduced cooking juices will be 
used to baste the meat as it browns in the oven. 


Poaching is the process of cooking meat in liquid that barely simmers. The 
moist, gentle heat will rapidly penetrate tender flesh and, in its own good 
time, will gradually turn even tough meat soft and succulent. Because of 
this, poaching is a treatment suitable for young game as well as old, for 
furred game as well as feathered. Birdsto be poached are best left whole to 
retain their juiciness. Trussed, barded and wrapped in muslin, they will 
stay compact during cooking and present an elegant appearance when 
they are served. Furred game, such as hare or rabbit (page 62), is usually 
jointed, to yield pieces of a convenient size that will cook through evenly. 
Or, a mixture of different kinds of game can be finely chopped and packed 
into natural casings to form savoury sausages that are first poached to 
tenderness, then crisped on a grill (page 64). 

The poaching medium can be water, stock, wine or even fruit juice ortea 
(opposite and page 60) or a mixture of these elements; the liquidis usually 
flavoured with aromatic vegetables. As the meat cooks, it will release 
some of its own juices into the liquid, producing a flavourful broth that is 
one of the greatest bonuses of poaching. 

Scrupulous control of the temperature of the cooking liquidisthe key to 
successful poaching. The liquid must be kept constantly at a low, even 
simmer—just hot enough for bubbles to form on the bottom and sides of 
the pan and drift slowly upwards, causing slight tremors on the surface. 
The liquid must never be allowed to come to a full boil, which would make 
the meat tough and stringy. For a precise measurement, hook a cooking 
thermometer inside the pan; it should register between 80° and 85°C (175° 
and 185°F). To control the heat, partially cover the pan witha lid; this will 
restrict evaporation of the liquid, while preventing steam from accumu- 
lating and raising the temperature inside the pan. 

After cooking is completed, the liquid is strained and then, if necessary, 
degreased. It can either be reduced for a simple sauce or combined with 
other ingredients to create a more elaborate presentation. Or, if you wish 
to give poached game a glossy brownsurface, youcan place it briefly inthe 
oven and baste it repeatedly with cooking liquid that has first been sub- 
stantially reduced to form a syrupy glaze. 
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POACHING 


Plump Birds Infused with a Medley of Liquids 


Poached in a gently simmering liquid, 
game birds become juicy and tender. For 
poaching game, almost any kind of liquid 
is suitable, from plain water or stock to 
combinations that include liquids as un- 
expected as fruit juices or tea. The meat 
will gain extra flavour if aromatic ingre- 
dients are added to the liquid. Here, two 
young pheasants are poached in a mix- 
ture of Madeira, grape and orange juices, 
and green tea, then garnished with wal- 
nuts cooked in the liquid—a traditional 
Russian preparation (recipe, page 97). 

The birds should be trussed so that 
they are a compact shape for cooking 
(page 14) and barded with pork fat to keep 
them succulent (page 20). Wrapping the 
trussed and barded birds in muslin will 
help to preserve their shape. 

The wrapped birds should fit snugly in 
the poaching pan. A close-fitting vessel ] 
will enable the birds to be completely 
immersed in a relatively small amount of 
liquid. This will concentrate the flavour 


Wrapping in muslin. Spread a double layer of muslin on a work 
surface and place a trussed and barded pheasant in the centre. Roll 
the pheasant tightly in the muslin. Secure the ends of the roll with 
string, tied round and knotted. Wrap the other pheasant ina 
second piece of muslin (above) and tie the ends with string. 


of the cooking liquid and, if you want to 
turn it into a sauce, it will not take long to 
reduce the liquid to a syrupy consistency. 

Maintaining the liquid at the correct 
temperature is crucial to the success of 
poaching. It should be brought slowly to 
the boil and maintained at a gentle sim- 
mer. To prevent accumulations of steam 
from raising the temperature dramati- 
cally, set the lid of the pan ajar. Young 
game birds will take about 40 minutes to 
poach to tenderness. Older birds may re- 
quire up to twice as long. 

To give the exterior of the poached 
birds an appetizing colour at the end ‘of 
cooking, they are unwrapped and placed 
in a very hot oven to brown, then basted 
with the reduced poaching liquid so that 
they acquire a glazed surface. 
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Removing the birds. Adjust the heat toa 


simmer. After 40 minutes, test the birds by 
pushing a trussing needle into the flesh. If 
the meat offers little resistance, the birds 
are done. Remove the pan from the heat. 
Through the muslin, insert a prong of a 
sturdy fork under the barding string on 
each bird andlift the birds from the pan 
(above) onto alarge tray. 


Browning the pheasants. Preheat the 
oven to 230°C (450°F or Mark 8). Remove 
the muslin and bard from each pheasant. 
Place the birds in a shallow baking dish 
and put them in the oven for about 20 
minutes, or until lightly browned. While 
they are browning, attend to the sauce. 
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Extracting grape juice. Using a pestle, Filling the pan. Place the two wrapped 


Assembling flavourings. Stem grapes 

and place them in a large bowl. Squeeze press the grapes in the bowl to a juicy pheasants in a snug-fitting pan (above). 
the juice from several oranges and strain pulp. Place a sieve over a smaller bowl Pour the grape and orange juices into the 
itinto a jug. Shell walnuts and parboil the and strain the pulp, a few spoonfuls at a pan; drain the walnuts and add them to 
kernels, a few at atime, for half a minute time, pressing the skins against the sieve the pan. Add some Madeira and freshly 
to loosen the skins. Peel off the brown to extract more juice (above). Discard the made green tea, strained of leaves. With 
skins (above) and place the kernels in a skins and pips before adding the next the lid ajar, set the pan over a medium 
bowl of water to prevent discoloration. batch of grape pulp to the sieve. heat until the liquid comes to the boil. 
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Straining the liquid. Pour the reserved 
poaching liquid through a sieve set over 
asaucepan (above); allow the walnuts 


to drain and reserve them. Place the pan Basting and serving. Remove the browned pheasants from the 
over a high heat and reduce the liquid to oven and baste them with the sauce (above). Return the dish to the 
the consistency of alight syrup. Add oven and baste the birds regularly for about 15 minutes to build up a 
some game stock (page 22) and the golden-brown glaze. When the glaze has formed, serve the birds 
walnuts to the reduced liquid, season to surrounded by the sauce and walnuts. Carve the pheasants as you 
taste and reheat the walnuts in the sauce. would roasted birds (page 42). 


POACHING 


Rabbit Joints Blanketed in a Delicate Sauce 


The flavourful liquid in which meat has 
been poached provides the basis for the 
creamy sauce of a classic blanquette, or 
white stew. Delicate-tasting pale meats, 
such as the hutch rabbit used here or 
young wild rabbit, are most suitable fora 
blanquette (recipe, page 143). 

The meat, in the form of joints or small- 
er pieces, is heated slowly in the poaching 
medium—usually plain water, though 
stock could also be used—so that it can 
release the albumin that gathers as a 
scum on the surface of the cooking liquid. 
Skimming the scum off repeatedly witha 
ladle cleanses the liquid and prevents it 
from becoming cloudy. Aromatic vegeta- 
bles are then added to the pan; at the end 
of poaching, they will have exuded all 
their flavour and can be discarded. 

The cooked meat is set aside along with 
its separately prepared garnish—here, 
only sautéed small onions are used, but 
mushrooms may be added as well. Par- 
boiled little peas or young broad beans 
could replace the onions. 

The strained poaching liquid is trans- 
formed into a sauce in two stages. First it 
is thickened with a roux tomakeavelouté 
(page 24); then, for the final stage of as- 
sembly, the velouté is bound with egg 
yolks, to which flavours suchas herbs and 
lemon juice may be added. Some extra 
care is needed to prevent the egg yolks 
from overheating and curdling the sauce 
during this procedure. A wise precaution 
is to dilute and heat the yolks first by 
blending them with a few ladlefuls of the 
warm velouté. The rest of the velouté is 
poured over the meat and garnish, andthe 
ingredients are heated briefly together. 
The egg mixture must be added to the 
main pan off the heat and reheated very 
gently so that the liquids mingle and 
thicken to a creamy, coating consistency. 
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Cleansing the poaching liquid. Place a 
trivet in alarge pan and arrange the meat 
on it—joints of mature hutch rabbit are 
shown here. Pour in just enough cold 
water to cover the meat. Place the pan 
over alow heat. Skim off the scum that 
forms on the surface as the water comes 
to the boil. Add cold water to bring up 
more scum; skim until no more rises. 


ES Sie af 
Preparing the binding. Remove the pan 
trom the heat. Putsome egg yolks ina 
bowl. Add grated nutmeg and finely 
chopped parsley to the bowl. Squeeze 
the juice from a lemon. With a fork, 
thoroughly blend the ingredients in the 
bowl while, atthe same time, pouring a 
few ladlefuls of the warm sauce into the 
mixture (above). Stirin the lemon juice. 


Adding aromatic vegetables. Makea 
bouquet garni (page 22) and additto the > 
pan with two onions, one studded with 
cloves (above). Cover the pan with the lid 4 
slightly ajar and reduce the heat toa 

simmer. While the meat cooks, sauté | 
small onions in butter in a covered pan for | 


15 minutes over alow to medium heat. 


Incorporating the egg mixture. Pour the 
rest of the sauce into the pan containing 
the meat and onions. Season with salt 
and pepper. Place the pan over alow 
heat for about 10 minutes to warm the 
contents. Remove the pan from the heat 
Make a well in the surface of the sauce 
and pour in the egg yolk mixture, stirring 
at the same time (above). 


Straining the poaching liquid. After 15 
hours—or 45 minutes for younger hutch 
rabbit joints—remove the pan trom the 
heat. Transfer the meat to a tray. Discard 
the aromatic vegetables. Set a colander 
over a large bowl. Cover the inside of the 
colander with moistened muslin; pour 
the poaching liquid from the pan through 
the colander (above). 


Swirling the ingredients. Increase the 
heat slightly. Using a towel to protect 
your hands, lift the pan alittle way 

above the heat. Tilt the pan with a circular 
motion so that the ingredients swirl and 
mix (above); stirring might damage the 
meat and garnish. Make sure that 

the cooking liquid does not approach 

the boil and curdle the egg yolks. 


Making the sauce. In a saucepan, cook 
butter and flour for about 2 minutes over 
alow heat, stirring continuously. Pour in 
all the strained poaching liquid (above), 
whisking rapidly while the liquid comes to 
the boil. Set the pan half off the heat and 
simmer the sauce for about 40 minutes. 
Remove the skin that forms repeatedly on 
the cooler side of the pan. 


Combining the meat and onions. Return 
the rabbit pieces to the empty pan. Tip 
the garnish of sautéed onions into the 
pan of meat (above). Cover the panto 
keep the ingredients warm; they will be 
reheated with the other ingredients. 


Serving the blanquette. When the sauce has acquired a creamy 
consistency, the blanquette is ready to serve. Accompany it with 
fresh noodles (page 26}, plain boiled rice or a pilaff (above). To 
make a pilaff, first sauté long-grain rice in oil, add twice the volume 
of hot water and simmer the mixture gently, tightly covered, over a 
low heat until the rice is tender—18 to 20 minutes.L 
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POACHING 


A Crisp Finish for Savoury Sausages 


Game meat provides a delicious stuffing 
for succulent home-made sausages. Veni- 
son, hare, wild rabbit or hutch rabbit can 
be chopped or minced, combined with 
pork fat for moisture, bound with egg 
yolk, flavoured with herbsand spices, and 
packed into natural casings. Here, hutch 
rabbit is mixed with half its weight in 
pork fat, and moistened with milk that 
has been cooked with aromatics (right; 
recipe, page 154). Spinach lends colour 
and flavour to the mixture; chard leaves 
ora duxelles (page 25) could also be used. 
The intestines of pigs or lambs make 
supple casings. They are available pre- 
served in salt from butchers—here, about 
4.5 metres (5 yards) were used. The cas- 
ings should be soaked in tepid water and 
vinegar for at least 2 hours to softenthem 
and remove salt. They are then rinsed by 
attaching one end to a funnel or tap and 
running cold water through it. Marinat- 
ing in wine (page 21) will add flavour. 
The sausages can be poached in water 
to which wine, port, dry sherry or Madeira 
may be added. For a crisp finish, the 
poached sausages can be grilled briefly. 
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Forming individual sausages. When a 
6 casing has been filled, detach it from the 
nozzle and knot it at both ends. Pat each 
length of stuffed casing with your hands 
to spread the filling evenly. Twist the 
casings through one complete turn to 
form links at intervals of about 12.5.cm (5 
inches) (above). To prevent unwinding, 
twist the links in alternate directions. 
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Preparing the game meat. Joint the meat— 


here, two hutch rabbits (page 19)—and 
reserve the livers and kidneys. Cut and 
scrape the meat from the bones (above). 
Separate the lean meat of the saddle and 
hindquarters from the coarser meat of 
the forequarters and ribcages. To vary 
the texture, finely chop the lean meat and 
mince the coarse meat and offal. 


wr 
7, Poaching the sausages. With a trussing 


needle, prick each sausage to release 
air. Seta trivet ina suitable poaching 
vessel—here, a large fish kettle. Place the 
sausages on the trivet and pour in water 
to cover them. If you like, add some port 
(above). Bring the liquid to boiling point 
over a high heat. Reduce the heat and 
simmer the sausages for 15 minutes. 
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Flavouring the milk. Pour milk intoa | 
pan and add to it parsley, basil, chives, | 
shallots, thyme, tarragon, mint, a bay | 
leaf, a halved bulb of fennel and onions 
sliced into rings. Over a medium heat, 
bring the milk to the boil. Adjust the heat 
to very low and slowly reduce the milk 
by one-third—about 1+ hours. Remove 
the pan from the heat. 


Separating the sausages. Lift the linked 
sausages carefully from the poaching 
vessel with two spoons and place them 
ona cloth-covered rack to drain and 
cool. Once poached, the sausages can 
be refrigerated for up to a week, deep 
frozen for a few months, or grilled for 
serving immediately. Before grilling, cut 
through the sausage links (above). 


Straining the milk. Set a sieve over a 
large pan. Pour the milk and aromatic 
flavourings into the sieve. With a pestle or 
wooden spoon, press the herb and the 
vegetable fragments against the mesh of 
the sieve to extract the maximum flavour 
(above); the softer fragments will pass 
through the sieve to thicken the milk. 


Grilling the sausages. Preheat the grill 
(page 37). Dribble olive oil over each 
sausage. To prevent the skins splitting, 
lightly score the sausages on two sides. 
Grill the sausages for about 5 minutes on 
each side over a high heat until they are 
browned and crisped (above). Serve the 
sausages on a bed of moist chestnut 
purée (right) or lentil purée (page 27).0 


Adding the stuffing ingredients. To the 
tepid milk, add the meats and egg yolks. 
Parboil spinach, drain and squeeze it 
dry; chop it finely. Add the spinach to the 
stufting mixture. Dice pork fat and add it 
to the stuffing; season with salt and mixed 
spices (above). Set the pan over alow 
heat and mix the ingredients thoroughly 
with a wooden spoon. 


Filling casings. Soak sausage casings, 
rinse them and marinate them for a few 
hours. Drain the casings. Fill a piping bag 
fitted with a plain nozzle with stuffing. Fit 
about | metre (1 yard) of casing over the 
nozzle, pulling all but 7.5 cm (3 inches) on 
to the nozzle. Squeeze the stuffing into the 
casing; as itis filled, the casing will 
gradually unfold from the nozzle. 
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“Braising 
Slow Suffusions of Flavour 


Basic steps: colouring, flouring, deglazing 
Incorporating blood 

Cleansing the sauce 

Braising large joints 

Using a minimum of liquid 

Cooking garnishes 


Used initially to marinate the meat, a mixture of 
red wine, aromatic vegetables and herbs is 
added to hare joints after they have browned 
with bacon cubes and onions. This marinade 
forms part of the braising medium for the stew. 
Just before serving, the hare’s blood is added 
to enrich the flavour, thicken the sauce and 
darken the colour of the braise (page 74). 


Simmered slowly ina closed vessel with flavourings and a little liquid—a 
process known as braising—meat will become delectably tender. As the 
meat gradually softens in the moist, persuasive heat, it absorbs the 
flavours of the ingredients that surround it and imparts its own rich 
flavour to these elements in exchange. By the end of cooking, the sparing 
amount of liquid, suffused with the essences of the braise and reduced by 
gentle simmering, will have become a richly concentrated sauce. 

Mature game, feathered and furred, profits greatly from the tenderiz- 
ing effects of braising. So, too, do hutch rabbits and those birds—such as 
wood-pigeons—that are tough whatever their age. But succulent young 
game birds, having little need for tenderizing, are best reserved for more 
rapid cooking methods such as sautéing, grilling and roasting. 

Game for a braise is sometimes cut into joints or small pieces (page 68), 
in which case the cooking method is commonly known as stewing. Game 
birds or small animals can also be left whole: a stuffed hare, for example, 
can be braised and basted to an amber glaze for an impressive presenta- 
tion (page 76). Chopped or minced game also lends itself to braising. A 
forcemeat based on the puréed flesh of any game can be wrapped round a 
sausage and braised in a parcel of cabbage leaves (page 81). 

Before a braise commences, you can take several steps to enhance the 
taste and tenderness of the meat. Marinating will imbue the game with 
additional flavour. Larding game, or barding it with sheets of pork fat, 
will compensate for the lack of natural fat and help prevent the flesh from 
drying out as it cooks. Preliminary browning of the meat, sometimes with 
aromatic vegetables and bacon, also brings rewards inthe crusty deposits 
that lodge on the base of the pan; dissolved into the cooking liquid, these 
savoury residues will lend flavour to a sauce and deepen its colour. 

Wine or a good gelatinous stock are the liquids most commonly used for 
braising game, but they are by no means the only choice. Marinades may 
form part, or all, of the braising liquid, asin the braise opposite. Cream is 
the cooking liquid for a rich dish of rabbit joints (page 78). As the meat 
cooks, it is basted repeatedly with a mixture of cream and spices that 
blends with the rabbit’s own juices to form a lightly crusted coating. 


BRAISING 
Rabbit Joints in a Hearty Stew 


Derived from gibier—the French word for 
game—a gibelotte usually describes a 
rustic stew of rabbit joints, flavoured 
with red or white wine, and braised in 
stock or water (recipe, page 145). 

This simple game stew incorporates 
the steps essential tothe braising process. 
It can serve as the basic model for braises 
employing different types of game meat 
and different garnishes and flavourings, 
according to seasonal availability andthe 
preferences of the household. The joints 
of hutch rabbit used here could be re- 
placed with joints of wildrabbit or hare, or 
pieces of venison. However, this type of 
braise is not suitable for game birds, as 
mature birds require much longer cook- 
ing to tenderize them, while younger 
birds are best kept for roasting. 

Whatever meat you use, it has first to 
be browned in hot oil, bacon fat or butter, 
to sear it and give it a pleasing colour. 
Herbs and aromatic vegetables—in this 
case, chopped onions and unpeeled garlic 
cloves—are added to the pan to colour 
along with the meat. To ensure that the 
sauce has body, asmall quantity of flouris 
added. The pan deposits created by this 
browning process are deglazed with wine 
and incorporated in the braising liquid to 
add flavour to the stew. 

After the pan has been deglazed, the 
principal braising liquid is added—in this 
case, stock (page 22). To concentrate the 
flavour, only enough of the liquidis added 
to barely cover the ingredients. The stew 
simmers, covered, over a low heat until 
the meatisdone. When the meatistender, 
it is removed from the stew and set aside; 
the cooking liquid is cleansed of impuri- 
ties to make it ready for saucing. 

At this point, the two main elements of 
the stew—meat and sauce—are ready to 
be joined by a separately prepared gar- 
nish. Here, the braise is garnished with 
sautéed onions and mushrooms, cubes of 
green bacon and slices of tender rabbit 
liver. But artichoke hearts, carrots, broad 
beans, peas, cucumbers—even pickled 
gherkins—are suitable alternatives. 

Select an accompaniment that will ab- 
sorb the rich sauce—small, new potatoes, 
boiled rice, or the home-made egg noodles 
chosen here (page 26) are all delicious. 
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5 Cleansing the cooking liquid. Bring the 


Browning the meat. Skin and joint the 
meat—here, a hutch rabbit—reserving 
the liver (page 16); or start with prepared 
rabbit joints. Heat oil ina heavy sauté 
pan. Sprinkle the joints with salt and 
arrange them in a single layer in the pan 
(above). Sauté the joints over a medium 
heat for about 20 minutes, turning them 
frequently so that they brown evenly. 


pan of liquid to alight boil, then set the 
pan half off the heat. A skin of fatty 
impurities will form on the cooler side of 
the liquid. When the skin is thick enough 
to remove easily, skim it away with a ladle 
(above). Repeat the process until only a 
thin skin forms—atter 15 to 30 minutes. 
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Incorporating flour. Add aromatics and 
herbs—here, chopped onions, thyme, 
savory, marjoram, oregano, bay leaves 
and crushed, unpeeled garlic cloves. 
Sauté the ingredients together for about 
15 minutes until they have browned, 
stirring occasionally. Add a handful of 
flour; turn the joints with a spatula to coat 
them evenly with the flour (above). 


Preparing the garnish. While the sauce 
simmers, prepare a garnish. Wash, trim 
and dry button mushrooms. Chop green 
bacon into cubes. Put the cubes ina pan 
of cold water, bring to the boil and 
simmer for 1 to 2 minutes, to rid them of 
their salty taste; drain them. Peel tiny 
onions. Cut the reserved rabbit liver into 
even-sized slices (above). 


Deglazing the pan. When the flour has browned, increase the 


heat to high and add about half a bottle of wine—here, white wine 
(above, left). Loosen the deposits on the bottom of the pan by 
scraping them up with the spatula; continue scraping untilthe | 
deposits have dissolved (above, right). Pour over water or stock to 
barely cover the ingredients. Bring the liquid to the boil briefly, then 
cover and simmer the stew over alow heat, orina 170°C (325°F or 
Mark 3) oven, for 45 to 60 minutes or until the meat is tender. 


Cooking the garnish. Sauté the bacon 
cubes in hot oil for about 10 minutes until 
they are golden; return them to the sieve. 
In the same pan, sauté the onions gently 
for about 20 minutes; transfer them to the 
sieve. Sauté the mushrooms for | to 2 
minutes, then add them to the sieve. 
Sauté the liver for a few seconds on each 
side (above); set it aside separately. 


‘Assembling the stew. Add the drained 
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bacon cubes, onions and mushrooms to 
the sauté pan-containing the rabbit 
joints. Pour over the cleansed cooking 
liquid (above). To reheat the ingredients 
and mingle their flavours, simmer the 
stew, covered, for about 15 minutes. 
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Straining the stew. With a slotted spoon, 
transfer the joints to a tray. Pour the rest 
of the stew through a sieve set over a pan 
(above); discard the bay leaves. To 
thicken and flavour the liquid, press the 
aromatics through the sieve using a 
pestle; discard the garlic skins. Return the 
meat to its original pan, cover it and keep 
itina warm place. 


Serving. While the stew reheats, prepare 
the accompaniment—here, home-made 
egg noodles, boiled rapidly ina large 
amount of salted water for 2 to 5 minutes, 
then drained and tossed with butter and 
grated Parmesan cheese. Just before 
serving, add the slices of sautéed liver. 
Spoon the stew directly from its pan on to 


individual plates (above). 


BRAISING 


A Handsome Glaze for a Stuffed Boned Shoulder 


A shoulder of venison is well suited to 
braising—being tougher than the leg or 
saddle cuts, it requires long, slow cooking 
to reach tenderness. Because of its three 
large bones and irregular shape, it seems 
an unwieldy joint. But, by removing the 
bones, you acquire a sheet of meat that 
can be rolled—often round a stuffing— 
into a regular shape. The parcel fits snug- 
ly into the braising pan, cooksevenly, and 
makes an impressive dish that is easy to 
carve (recipes, pages 158 and 161). 

Before you tackle boning, familiarize 
yourself with the position of the bones: 
the blade bone is linked by a ball and 
socket joint to the middle bone which, in 
turn, is connected to the knuckle bone. To 
free the bones from the flesh, follow the 
contours with a small, sharp knife. 

Once you have removed the bones, the 
tough tendons must be cut away from the 
flesh, since they will not melt during 
cooking. After larding the venison to pre- 
vent it from drying out, you can marinate 
it. Either a cooked or uncooked marinade 
(page 21) will flavour the venison and will 
help to tenderize it. 

Devising a stuffing for the joint pro- 
vides an opportunity for improvisation; 
but the mixture should not be too complex 
or it will obscure the venison’s flavour. 
In the demonstration here, a variation of 
a duxelles stuffing (page 25) combines 
chanterelles and onions with bread- 
crumbs, parsley and lemon juice. Bacon, 
sausage-meat, venison trimmings, herbs, 
spices, parboiled rice, chard or spinach 
are all possible ingredients for stuffings. 

The stuffed venison is cooked in sev- 
eral stages. To seal in flavour, the meat is 
first seared in a hot oven. Only then is the 
braising liquid added and the pan tightly 
lidded to prevent evaporation. After 2 
hours in a low oven, the shoulder is taken 
out and the cooking liquid is cleansed and 
reduced to a syrupy consistency. Re- 
turned tothe oven, the meat isthen basted 
frequently with the reduced sauce, so that 
it acquires a dark, mahogany glaze. Be- 
fore serving, soured cream, or double 
cream sharpened witha little lemon juice, 
can be added to the sauce, turning it a 
tawny colour and offsetting the rich- 
tasting venison with a piquant edge. 
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Exposing the blade bone. Set the shoulder rounded side down; cut 

] away the surface tendons and discard them. Manipulate the 
shoulder to locate the bones. Make aslit in the flesh covering the 
blade bone, starting from the point where the blade bone joins the 
middle bone and extending to the outer edge of the blade bone 
(above, left). Scrape back the flesh on either side of the slit to expose 
the blade bone fully (above, right). 


the ball-shaped end, and keeping the 


the outer tip of the knuckle bone inwards, 
knife close to the bone, scrape all round 


make a cut along the top of the bone. The 


A Removing the middle bone. Starting at 5 Freeing the knuckle bone. Working from 


the middle bone to free it of flesh. When bone is embedded in flesh on one side 
you reach the other end—where the and covered with a membrane on the 
middle bone joins the knuckle—cut the other; start to scrape back the flesh with 
connecting tendons (above) and then lift the blade of the knife (above). 


the middle bone away. 


Removing the blade bone. Sever the tendons at the ball and socket Cutting along the middle bone. Grasp 


joint that connects the blade bone to the middle bone. Scrape flesh the knuckle and bend the shoulder to 
and membrane trom the sides and underside of the blade bone, locate the joint between the middle bone 
and from its rudder-like protuberance. Steadying the shoulder of and knuckle bone. Holding the knuckle 
venison with one hand, grasp the blade bone by its socket end and firmly, make along incision in the flesh 
prise it upwards (above, left). Pull the blade bone away (above, down the full length of the middle bone. 


right), leaving the shiny membrane beneath it adhering to the flesh, 


Removing the knuckle bone. Scrape all Cutting out tendons. Cut away tendons Preparing a stuffing. Wash and drain 
round the knuckle bone to free it of the from the flesh (above), taking care not to chanterelles; shake them in a covered 
surrounding flesh and membrane. When make damaging inroads into the meat. pan over a high heat to release their 
you reach the inner end, scrape round Lard the interior of the shoulder (page liquid—about 3 minutes. Drain them ina 
the extension of the bone in order to free it 20). Prepare a cooked marinade (page sieve set over a bowl. To extract the 
completely (above). 21), let it cool, then pour over the meat; maximum liquid, press the chanterelles 
leave the meat to marinate overnight. with a pestle (above). Set them aside; 


reserve the liquid to add to the braise. > 
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BRAISING 
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Mixing the stuffing. In a heavy frying 
pan, gently sauté two finely chopped 
onions in alittle oil and butter until they 
soften. Add the chanterelles, some dry 
breadcrumbs, finely chopped parsley 
and a dash of lemon juice. Over alow 
heat, toss the ingredients to blend them. 


Straining the cooking liquid. Set the 
pan over a high heat until the liquid 
comes to the boil, then place the pan 
ina 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven for 
about 2 hours. Transfer the cooked 
shoulder to a baking dish; strain the 
cooking liquid through a sieve set 


over a heavy saucepan (al 


dO ve) 


Distributing the stuffing. Remove the 
shoulder from its marinade and lay it 
ona towel to drain; reserve the 
marinade. Pat the larded surface of 
the meat dry and salt it. Soread the 
stuffing to an even thickness of about 
1 cm (Zinch) over the meat, leaving a 
2.5m (1 inch) uncovered border. 
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Adding the reduced liquid. Set the 
pan half off the heat and simmer the 
liquid until itis reduced to a syrupy 
consistency—about 30 minutes. Skim 
off the fatty surface skin that forms 
repeatedly on the cool side of the pan. 
Cut the string from the shoulder and 
pour the reduced liquid over the meat 


Rolling up the meat. Starting at the 
narrow knuckle end, roll the sheet of 
meat into a cylinder. Gather in the sides 
and irregular edges as you roll (above), 
so that the stuffing is well enclosed. Roll 
the meat off the towel. 


Glazing the meat. Return the meat to 
the oven set at 200°C (400°F or Mark 
6) and baste it with the liquid at 
frequent intervals until it acquires a 
rich, brown glaze—about 20 minutes. 
Spoon soured cream over the meat 
(above) and put it back in the oven. 


Tying the roll. Bring a length of string Searing the meat. Choose a heavy 
round the roll and knot it; then loop the pan that will contain the meat parcel 
string at approximately 4 cm (13 inch) snugly; here, the drained marinade 
intervals along the roll (above). Take vegetables are placed in the bottom 
the string round the end of the roll and of the pan. Smear the shoulder with 
thread it through the loops on the oil, salt it and set it in the pan (above). 
underside. Knot and cut off the string Place, uncovered, ina preheated 
where the original knot was made. 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven. 


Basting and serving. Continue to 
baste the meat frequently for about 30 
minutes, blending the soured cream 
and the reduced liquid into a pale 
amber glaze (above). Transfer the 
meat and its sauce to a warm serving 
platter. Carve the venison with its 
stuffing into thick slices (right).O 


Adding the liquid. After about 20 
minutes, remove the pan from the 
oven; add just enough liquid to cover 
the meat—the reserved liquid from 
the chanterelles and the strained 
marinade are used here. Cover the 
meat with buttered paper and place a 
tight-fitting lid on the braising pan. 
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BRAISING 


Natural Enrichment for a Classic Braise 


Hare and wildrabbit, their blood collected 
at the time of gutting (page 17), make par- 
ticularly rich braises. A variety of steps 
taken before and during the long, slow 
cooking will enhance the robust flavour of 
their flesh, and the blood can be used to 
enrich the cooking liquid, transforming 
the dish into a classic of game cookery 
known as a civet (recipe, page 131). 

For extra flavour, the meat can be mar- 
inated before cooking; the marinade can 
then become part of the braising liquid. 
For unity of taste, you cansautéa garnish 
beforehand—cubes of bacon and small, 
whole onions are used here—then brown 
the meat in the flavoured fat. 

If you use the animal’s blood in the 
stew, add it at the end of cooking and keep 
the heat low; if the braising liquid ap- 
proaches the boil, the blood will curdle. 
You can, if you wish, add the puréed liver 
along with the blood. For heightened fla- 
vour, finish with a persillade—a pungent 
garnish of garlic and parsley—mixing it 
into the liver and blood orsautéing it with 
croutons (page 26) and then scattering 
them over the finished dish. 
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Straining the cooking liquid. Pour the 
cooking liquid through a sieve set over a 
heavy pan. Discard all the solid matter 
that collects in the sieve, except the 
shallots and garlic. With a pestle, press 
the shallots and garlic firmly to extract the 
liquid and flavour (above); discard the 
skins that remain in the sieve. 
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Preparing the meat. Joint a hare or wild 
rabbit (page 19)—here, a leveret is used. 
Prepare a marinade of carrots, onions, 
shallots, crushed garlic, thyme, parsley, 
a bay leaf, olive oil and red wine (page 
21) and marinate the meat overnight. 
Remove the hare from the dish; reserve 
the marinade. Lay the pieces on a towel 
and pat them dry (above). 


Reassembling the stew. Return the meat 
to its original pan, and add the onions 
and bacon. Cover the pan and place it in 
alow oven to keep warm. Cleanse the 
strained cooking liquid by simmering it 
half off the heat and skimming off the fatty 
skin that forms repeatedly on the cooler 
side of the pan. Pour the cleansed sauce 
back over the stew (above). 


Browning the meat. Put cubes of green 
bacon ina pan of cold water, bring to the 
boil and simmer for | to 2 minutes, then 
drain. Sauté the bacon gently in butter 
for 15 minutes, stirring it occasionally. 
Transfer the bacon to a sieve. In the same 
pan, sauté whole, small onions for 15 
minutes; add them to the sieve. Season 
the hare joints; brown them in the pan. 


Preparing a thickener. Reheat the stew, 
covered, for about 10 minutes. To blend 
the reserved liver and blood together, 
purée the liver by pressing it with a heavy 
pestle through a sieve set over a bowl 
(above). Add the blood to the puréed 
liver and stir the mixture thoroughly. 
Alternatively, you can blend the liver and 
blood together in a food processor. 


Adding flour. Over a medium heat, 
sauté the pieces of hare for about 10 
minutes on each side to sear the surface 
of the meat. Sprinkle the hare joints with 
a handful of flour, then turn them with 

a wooden spoon to coat them evenly 
(above). Continue to sauté the joints 
until the flour has coloured lightly. 


Adding brandy. Add aromatics—in this 
case, a few crushed, unpeeled cloves of 
garlic and some shallots. If you like, pour 
some brandy over the meat to intensify its 
flavour (above). Add the marinade— 
including the herbs and vegetables—and 
deglaze the pan by scraping up the 
crusty deposits on its base. 


ak 
Removing the meat. Add sufficient wine, 
water or stock to barely cover the hare 
joints. Bring the cooking liquid briefly to 
the boil, then simmer the stew, covered, 
for 45 minutes to 13 hours, depending on 
the age of the animal. When the meat is 
tender, remove it from the stew with a 
slotted spoon and set the hare joints 
aside ona plate (above). 


Serving the civet. Make a well in the 
surtace of the stew and, over a very low 
heat, pour in the blood and liver mixture 
(left). To incorporate the blood into the 
stew, swirl the pan gently until the sauce 
has thickened and turned a chocolate 
brown. Serve the stew immediately with 
crisp crodtons—here, combined with a 
persillade (above; page 20).0 


BRAISING 


A Striking Presentation for a Hunter's Table 


A substantial amount of stuffing can be 
packed insidea hare or wildrabbit andthe 
animal braised to provide anelegant feast 
for half a dozen people. The stuffing can 
include a variety of flavourings such as 
chopped ham, shallots or truffles. Here, 
the animal’s blood and offal give the mix- 
ture extra richness (recipe, page 131). 

For compactness and visual effect, the 
stuffed animal should be trussed with its 
head held upright. Barding the hare with 
pork fat prevents the meat from drying 
out during the lengthy cooking required 
to give the meat a melting tenderness. 

To accentuate the flavour of the aro- 
matic vegetables used in the braise, they 
are first browned without fat in a hot 
oven. The pan is deglazed with wine, 
which becomes the braising medium for 
the hare. Enriched with game stock, the 
degreased braising juices are then used to 
baste the hare to a glazed finish. The rest 
of the juices can be combined witha separ- 
ately prepared garnish: truffles, mush- 
rooms, walnuts or olives, for example, or 
the poached chestnuts shown here. 


except for the head and the underside, 
with strips of pork fat. Tie the bards round 
the body with string. To pull the head 
further back, push a threaded needle 
once more through the eye sockets, 
leaving alength of string; return the 
needle through the hare’s forequarters 
(above). Tie and trim the string. 


; Barding the hare. Cover the animal, 
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Mixing the stuffing. Skin and guta hare, 
reserving the blood (page 16). Finely 
chop the liver, heart and lungs. Chop 
parsley, pork back fat and a truffle. Mash 
foie gras. Put the ingredients in a large 
bowl; add dried herbs—thyme, savory, 
marjoram and oregano—salt, nutmeg, 
mace and pounded garlic mixed with 


fresh breadcrumbs. Pour in the blood. 


hare onarack and place itina fish kettle. 


vy Adding aromatics and wine. Set the 


Put some chopped carrots and onions in 
a pan and place it, covered, ina 220°C 


(425°F or Mark 7) oven. After 30 minutes, 


put the pan on top of the stove and 
deglaze it with white wine. Ladle the 
mixture over the hare to surround it by 
about 2.5 cm (1 inch) of liquid (above). 
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Stuffing the hare. Mix all the stuffing 
ingredients well. Lay the hare onits back. 
Holding the belly flap open with one 
hand, spoon the stuffing into the body 
cavity, pushing the mixture up into the 
chest cavity until the whole area is filled 
(above). Since the stuffing will expand 
during cooking, do not pack it too tightly. 


Ccoking the hare. Cover the kettle and 
putitin a 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven. 
After 5 minutes, reduce the heat to 170°C 
(825°F or Mark 3). Poach shelled and 
skinned chestnuts (page 27) in game 
stock (page 22) for 40 minutes, or until 
tender. When the hare has cooked for 
about 23 hours, transfer it to a tray 
(above). Discard the barding fat. 


Sewing up the cavity. Push a trussing 
needle threaded with string beneath the 
bones at the top of the hare’s thighs to 
pull them together, then knot the string. 
Re-thread the needle with a long piece of 
string and stitch up the belly at 2.5.cm (1 
inch) intervals, passing the string through 
each loop as you make it (above). Knot 
the string and trim the ends. 


Basting the hare. Strain the braising 
liquid through a sieve into a pan; press, 
then discard the vegetables. Return the 
hare to the kettle and put it, uncovered, in 
a 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven. Set the 
pan of braising liquid half off the heat and 
degrease it (page 23); add some game 
stock. Pour the liquid over the hare and 
baste it with a bulb baster. 


Trussing the hare. Turn the hare over on 
to its belly. Loosen the elbow joints of the 
forelegs and tuck the legs close to the 
hare’s body. Pusha threaded needle 
through the thickest part of the hindlegs 
and the body between, then return the 
needle through the lower legs and body 
(above). Knot and trim the string. 


Raising the head. Pass a needle and 
string through the hare’s eye sockets, 
leaving along, loose end of string, then 
push the needle through the front legs 
and the body in between. Pull gently on 
the two ends of string to draw the head up 
and the forelegs to the body. When the 
head is erect, knot the ends of the string 
together (above) and trim them. 


Serving the hare. Baste the hare frequently until it has acquired a 
glaze— about 1 hour. Lift the rack out of the kettle and slide the 
hare onto along platter. Add the basting liquid to the chestnuts 
and their poaching liquid; ladle the mixture round the hare. To 
carve the meat, scoop it away with a spoon on to individual 
plates and garnish it with the chestnut-laden sauce (above). 


Scoop out portions of stuffing in the same way. 


La 


BRAISING 


Game Simmered in Its Own Juices 


Certain braises derive their essential 
moisture in unusual ways. The rabbit 
joints in the demonstration on the right, 
for example, are cooked in the oven in an 
uncovered dish and moistened by fre- 
quent basting with a creamy sauce (rec- 
ipe, page 138). By contrast, the hare joints 
shown below are layered with vegetables, 
dotted with butter and cooked on topof the 
stove inside a hermetically sealed vessel 
(recipe, page 129). In this method, tradi- 
tionally known as jugging, the seal onthe 
pot—or jug—prevents the evaporation of 
liquid, so the meat and other ingredients 
literally stew in their own juices. 

Both dishes are simple to prepare. For 
the baked rabbit, joints of hutch rabbit 
are arranged ina single layerinashallow 
dish and coated with cream—enlivened in 
this example with Dijon mustard, lemon 
juice, white wine and spices. As it cooks, 
the rabbit is basted at frequent intervals 
with more of the cream mixture, which 
first absorbs any juices exuded by the 
meat and finally reduces to a thick sauce 
with a light golden crust. 

You can, if you like, complete the dish 
with a colourful garnish. In this case, 
tender slices of the rabbit’s own liver are 
combined with spring onions, sweet red 
peppers and peas, but you could use green 
peppers instead of red, or augment the 
other vegetables with quartered arti- 
choke bottoms sautéed in butter. 

For the jugged hare, the joints of meat 
are larded to keep them moist (page 20). 
They are layered ina deep pot withaselec- 
tion of vegetables—cucumber, lettuce, 
celery, onions and turnips are shown— 
and topped with butter. The pot is sealed 
tightly and placed on a trivet in a larger 
vessel, which is partly filled with boiling 
water and covered. During the leisurely 
cooking that follows, the ingredients 
release—and bathe in—their own mois- 
ture. This gentle treatment, very similar 
to steaming, is ideal not only for hare, but 
for wild or hutch rabbit and old game 
birds. Young game birds should not be 
used, as their delicate flesh would dry out 
during the long, slow cooking. 
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Jugged Hare: Slow Stewing in a Sealed Vessel 


| 


Rabbit Coated with Cream and Mustard 


Preparing a basting mixture. In a large 
bowl, whisk double cream together with 
Dijon mustard and spices—here, a pinch 
each of powdered saffron and cayenne 
pepper (above). When the cream and 
mustard are thoroughly blended, add 
the strained juice of alemon and some 
white wine. Whisk again to amalgamate 
the ingredients thoroughly. 


Preparing the vegetables. Peel turnips. 
Peel a cucumber, cut itin half lengthwise 
and scoop out the seeds. Divide celery 
into stalks; cut off the leaves. Cut the 
vegetables into strips roughly 1 cm (3 
inch) wide and 5 cm (2 inches) long. 
Coarsely chop onions. Wash and dry 
lettuce leaves. Gather up the leaves and 
slice them into shreds (above). 


Coating the meat. Joint a rabbit (page 
19); season it with salt and herbs—here, 
thyme, savory, marjoram and oregano. 
Arrange the pieces snugly, without them 
overlapping, ina shallow baking dish. 
Spoon over enough basting mixture to 
coat the pieces evenly (above); set the 
rest aside. Place the dish, uncovered, ina 


preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven. . 


Filling the pot. Joint a hare (page 19) 
and lard it—if you like, toss the lardons in 
a persillade (page 20) before use. Ina 
deep pot, arrange the vegetables and 
meat in layers, starting with vegetables 
and sprinkling each layer with salt. When 
the pot is almost full, putin a bouquet 
garni (page 22). Add more meat (above) 
and a final layer of vegetables. 


ea 
hen, 


Basting the meat. After 20 to 30 minutes, 
baste the meat with a spoonful or two of 
the reserved mixture (above). Reduce the 
heat to 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) and 
continue to cook the meat for a further 30 
minutes, repeating the basting process 
at 10 minute intervals. When you have 
used up the reserved mixture, baste the 
meat with the liquid in the dish. 
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Adding the garnish. Meanwhile, grill 


red peppers on all sides until their skins 
blister; peel off the skins and cut the 
peppers into strips. Finely chop spring 
onions. Sauté the vegetables in alittle 
butter for a minute or two, tip them over 
the meat (above) and spread them out. 
Return the dish to the oven for 15 minutes. 


Sealing the pot. Top the final layer with 
cubes of butter. To prevent evaporation 
during cooking, seal the pot tightly: coat 
along strip of muslin with a thin paste of 
flour and water and fit the strip round the 
rim of the pot (above). Alternatively, put 
alarge round of foil underneath the lid. 
Press the lid firmly on to the pot. 
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Cooking the dish. Set the pot on a trivetin 
alarge metal pan (above). Place the pan 
over heat and pour in boiling water to 
come three-quarters of the way up the 
sides of the pot. Cover the pan with its lid, 
and adjust the heat so that the water 
maintains a low boil for about 5 hours. If 
the level of the water falls as a result of 
evaporation, add more boiling water. 
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Finishing the dish. Parboil young green 
peas for 3 to 4 minutes. Drain them ina 
sieve and scatter them over the rabbit. 
Slice the rabbit liver and sauté the slices 
in butter for less than | minute—they 
should still be pink. Add the slices of liver 
to the dish and serve immediately. 


Serving the stew. Lift the pot out of the 
pan. Break the pot’s seal by running a 
knife between the lid and the rim; remove 
the lid. Discard the paste seal and the 
bouquet garni. Spoon the jugged hare 
and vegetables on to individual plates, 
and accompany it, if you like, with boiled 
rice or plain boiled potatoes.C) 


BRAISING 


A Rich and Robust Coating for Noodles 


In a delicious variation of a classic braise, 
finely chopped game meat and vegetables 
are simmered gently in wine and stock 
until the mixture has been transformed 
into a thick, rich sauce. Traditionally 
served with pasta, such sauces also go 
well with rice or boiled potatoes. Here, 
meat from a hare creates an intensely fla- 
voured sauce (recipe, page 124); venison 
and wild rabbit also lend themselves to 
this treatment. Game birds should not be 
used in braises of this kind, since their 
chopped flesh would quickly dry out. 

The preparation of the sauce follows 
the pattern of most braises: the meat and 
vegetables are browned, flour is added, 
the pan deglazed and the mixture sim- 
mered in liquid. To assist the reduction of 
the sauce—and the concentration of the 
flavours—the pan lid must be set ajar so 
thatmoisture evaporates during cooking. 

Once cooked, the sauce will be of a con- 
sistency that is ideal for coating pasta. 
Noodles made at home (page 26) possess 
an incomparable freshness and delicacy; 
here the pasta was cut into the 1 cm (3 
inch)wide ribbons knownas pappardelle. 


reduced by about half, after 10 minutes 
Orso, pour in enough hot game stock 
(page 22) to barely cover the ingredients 
(above). Cover the pan with a lid set 
slightly ajar, and simmer the mixture for at 
least 2 hours, repeatedly adding alittle 
liquid and reducing the mixture until it 
achieves the consistency of a thick sauce. 


3 Adding the stock. When the liquid has 
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Sautéing the ingredients. With a small, 


A Adding the pasta. Bring alarge pan of 
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sharp knife, remove the meat from the 
legs and back of a hare. Cut the meat into 
2cm (inch) cubes. Heat oil and butter in 
a shallow pan over alow heat. Sauté 
diced green bacon and finely chopped 
celery and onions. When the vegetables 
have softened, after about 20 minutes, 
add the hare meat (above). 


salted water to the boil. Throwin egg 
noodles—here, pappardelle—and boil 
them until they are barely tender to the 
bite; this should take 2 to 5 minutes for 
fresh pasta, and 10 to 12 minutes for 
dried pasta. Remove the sauce from the 
heat. Drain the noodles in a colander 
and tip it into the sauce. 


Deglazing the pan. Season the mixture 
with salt and alittle chopped thyme, and 
stir. When the meat has browned, adda 
handful of flour. Toss the ingredients in 
the flour. When all of the flour has been 
absorbed and has lightly browned— 
about 10 minutes—deglaze the pan with 
white wine (above). Continue cooking 
the mixture, stirring regularly. 


Tossing and serving. Using two wooden 
spoons, toss the noodles to coat them 
evenly with the sauce. Add small pieces 
of butter and freshly grated Parmesan 
cheese; toss the pasta again (above). As 
soon as the butter has been absorbed, 
transfer the noodles to warmed plates. 


Grind pepper over them and serve. 


A Leafy Parcel with an Ample Filling 


A simple game forcemeat can be moulded 
to make animpressive maincourse. Inthe 
demonstration here and on the following 
two pages, arichly flavoured forcemeatis 
moulded round a sausage to form a large 
roll, which is wrapped in cabbage leaves 
and braised (recipe, page 144). Smaller 
quantities of forcemeat can be mouldedin 
individual cabbage-leaf parcels. 

A forcemeat can be based on a single 
type of game meat and liver or onseveral 
different ones. Whatever meat mixture 
you choose, include pork fat or green ba- 
con to prevent the meat from drying out 
during its long cooking period. 

Here, the boned meat from a leveret is 
chopped and combined with green bacon 
and livers from chicken, rabbit and hare; 
a few hare hearts are also included. The 
meat and offal are browned, then mixed 
with flavourings—in this case, a duxelles 
(page 25). Flaming in brandy intensi- 
fies—and unifies—flavours. The stiffish 
mixture is then moistened—here, witha 
poivrade—and cooled. For a coarse force- 
meat, youcan simply grindthe mixturein 
an electric food processor; for a silken 
smooth purée, the forcemeat must first be 
pounded in a mortar or ground ina proces- 
sor, then passed through a drum sieve. 

The forcemeat must be chilled so that 
the fat solidifies, making the mixture 
firm enough to mould. It can be shaped in 
any way;inthisinstance, a30cm (12 inch) 
pork sausage—home-made or obtained 
from the butcher—forms the core of the 
roll, lending it support while nourishing 
the forcemeat with its own fat. The roll is 
wrapped in parboiled cabbage leaves and 
bards of pork fat, which partially melt 
during cooking to keep the roll moist. The 
assembly is securely wrapped in muslin. 

The roll may be simmered in stock 
(page 22); for extra flavour, the stock in 
this demonstration is augmented by vege- 
tables, herbs and white wine. Strained 
and degreased after cooking, this liquid 
makes a delicate sauce. 

If the roll is allowed to rest for about 15 
minutes before serving, it will be firm 
enough to carve into thick slices—here, 
garnished with young carrots and new 
potatoes. Braised chestnuts, in season at 
the same time as game, make a fitting 
addition to the serving platter. 


Sautéing the meats. In a frying pan, 

sauté parboiled (page 68), diced green 
bacon in butter for several minutes. Put 
the bacon ina sieve set over a bowl. Inthe 
same pan and same fat, sauté the game 
livers until they turn pink; transfer them to 
the sieve. Add boned, chopped leveret 
meat to the pan and brown it lightly, 
turning it for even cooking (above). 


Puréeing the forcemeat. Stir the mixture 
well. Insmall batches, grind the mixture to 
a purée in an electric food processor 
(above). Fora very smooth forcemeat, 
pass the purée through a fine-meshed 
drum sieve. Add seasonings and, if you 
like, finely chopped truffles. Cover with 
plastic film and chill for at least 3 hours. 


Adding a duxelles. Return the bacon and 
the livers to the pan and add a duxelles 
mixture (above). Turn up the heat, pour in 
asmall glass of brandy and deglaze the 
pan by scraping up the deposits on 

the bottom of the pan. Set light to 

the brandy. When the flames subside, 
add some poivrade sauce (page 23). 


ae 


Preparing the cabbage. Parboil whole, 
cored cabbages for about 15 minutes; 
refresh in cold water and drain. Remove 
the outside leaves and cut away the ribs 
at their bases; place on towels to dry. Put 
alarge sheet or several smaller sheets of 
fresh pork fat on aslightly larger sheet of 
a double thickness of muslin. Cover with 
about three layers of leaves (above). 
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BRAISING 


Creating a roll of meat. With a spatula, spread some of the 


forcemeat on to the cabbage leaves so that it forms a rectangle 
about 2.5 cm (1 inch) thick. With the back of aspoon, make a 
depression down the middle of the forcemeat; lay a sausage in this 
groove (above, left). Spoon forcemeat on top (above, centre) and 
spread it over the exposed surface of the sausage. One by one, fold 


the cabbage leaves over the roll (above, right). 


Arranging the roll in the pan. To cook 
the rollin a minimum of liquid and allow 
for its shrinkage during cooking, choose 
a heavy, oval-shaped pan that will hold 
the roll snugly. In this heavy pan, sauté 
finely chopped celery, carrots, onions 
and parboiled green bacon. When the 
vegetables have softened, lower the roll 
into the pan (above). 
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Braising the roll. Lay a bouquet garni 
alongside the roll. Pour in about 5 litre (8 fl 
02) of white wine, then ladle in enough 
hot stock (above) to immerse the roll by 
three-quarters. Cover the pan tightly and 
put itin a preheated 240°C (475°F or 
Mark 9) oven. After 30 minutes, lower the 
heat to 115°C (240°F or Mark 3) and cook 
the roll for 6 to 7 hours. 


Straining the juices. With spatulas, 
remove the roll from the pan; transfer 
itto a rack set over a tray. Pour the 
cooking liquid through a sieve set 
over a saucepan (above). Discard the 
bouquet garni. Press the vegetables 
lightly, then discard them. Cleanse the 
liquid (page 23); reserve half and use 
the rest to cook carrots for a garnish. 


: 


Wrapping the roll. Fold the pork fat over the roll and, at each end, 
fold the fat into neat flaps like the wrapping of a parcel (above, left). 
Starting with the side that is nearest to you (above, right), drape one 
long edge of the muslin rectangle over the roll, then the other. At 
each end, leave the muslin hanging loosely. 


Serving the roll. Cut the string from the 
rolland unwrap the muslin. With two 
spatulas, transfer the roll to a serving 
dish. Sooon some of the reserved liquid 
over the roll and serve the remainder in 
asauceboat. Surround the roll with the 
carrots and with boiled new potatoes 
sprinkled with parsley. Steadying the 
roll with a fork, slice it thickly (right). 


cS SEN eee et : 
Tying the roll. Tie string round one end of 
the roll, then loop the string round the roll 
at approximately 7.5 cm (3 inch) intervals 
(above). Tie the string at the other end of 
the roll. Bring back the string along the 
underside of the parcel, passing it under 
and round the horizontal loops. Tie at the 
end. Trim the ends of string and muslin. 
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BRAISING 


Fusing the Flavours of Meats and Vegetables 


The relatively tough flesh of an older 
game bird will profit from the tenderizing 
effect of braising. This rather lengthy 
cooking also permits an older bird to pass 
its abundant flavour to any surrounding 
ingredients—the principle underlying 
many classic Central European braises. 
For example, partridge is often partnered 
with cabbage, and pheasant teamed with 
sauerkraut (recipes, pages 89, 90 and 99). 

Leafy vegetables from the cabbage 
family are particularly suitable because 
they both absorb the bird’s essences and 
are assertive enough to contribute their 
own flavour. Pork insome form—bacon,a 
home-made or a garlic sausage—is often 
added to complement the other flavours 
and make the dish more substantial. In 
the braise shown here, a mature partridge 
is cooked with green cabbage, carrots, ba- 
con and a poaching sausage. 

To prepare it for braising, the cabbage 
is parboiled and squeezed free of excess 
moisture, which would otherwise dilute 
the juices of the finished dish. Slices of 
green bacon are also parboiled toridthem 
of any excessively salty taste. To give the 
bird colour, it is browned briefly in the 
oven before being braised; the rich pande- 
posits, deglazed with white wine, make a 
valuable contribution to the braising me- 
dium. Stock and aromatic vegetables are 
the other components. After the braise 
has simmered for a couple of hours, the 
poaching sausage—which requires rela- 
tively brief simmering—may be added. 

For serving, the meat from the braised 
bird may be removed from the bones and 
incorporated in the braise. Because the 
older bird will have given up much of its 
flavour to the vegetables, you may like to 
supplement the dish with a pair of succu- 
lent young partridges that have been 
roasted in the usual way (page 42).Or you 
may prefer simply to halve or joint the 
braised bird and present the pieces on the 
bed of cabbage. In this case, you could 
omit the garnish of roasted birds. 
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Preparing green cabbage. Remove the 
outer leaves from several heads of green 
cabbage. Slice each head in half and cut 
out the cores. Shred the leaves by cutting 
lengthwise through each halved head at 
1 cm (3 inch) intervals (above). Wash the 
leaves, then parboil them for 5 to 10 
minutes. Drain the leaves, refresh them in 
cold water and squeeze out moisture. 


Removing the partridge. After a total of 


6 about 23 hours’ cooking, use along fork 


to lift the partridge out of the pan; hold 
the bird briefly over the pan to drain the 
juices (above). Transfer the bird toa 
wooden board. Return the bacon to the 
pan, replace the lid, and keep the braise 


warm ina 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven. 


Layering the ingredients. Truss and bard 
amature partridge (pages 14 and 20); 
salt the bird. Roast it for 15 minutes in 

a 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven. Spread 
half of the cabbage on the bottom of a 
stew-pan; add chopped onions, then 
the bird. Surround it with parboiled green 
bacon slices, carrots and a bouquet 
garni. Add the remaining cabbage. 


SNR et ah 7 vl; y 

Chopping the meat. Pull away the bird’s 
legs. Pick off the meat from the legs and 
body; discard the bones. Chop the meat 
finely; add it to the pan (above). Reheat 
the braise, covered, ina 150°C (300°F or 
Mark 2) oven. If the reheated braise 
appears watery, set the pan, uncovered, 
ontop of the stove, and simmer the liquid 
until it has reduced almost completely. 


Adding stock. Deglaze the roasting pan 
with white wine (page 23); pour the juices 
into the casserole. Add enough melted 
game, veal or mixed stock (page 22) 
barely to cover the ingredients (above). 
Over a medium heat, bring the liquid to 
the boil, then cover the pan and simmer 
the braise gently, over alow heat orina 
preheated 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven. 


Removing the bacon. After 13 hours, the 
bacon will be tender—and fairly fragile. 
With two wooden spoons, remove the 
bacon carefully from the pan and set it 
aside ona plate (above). Cover the pan 
and continue to simmer the braise. 


Adding the sausage. After a further 20 
minutes or so, you can, if you like, adda 
sausage to the stew-pan—here, a pork 
poaching sausage weighing about 350 g 
(12 0z). Prick the sausage all over witha 
trussing needle before adding it to the 
pan. Continue to simmer the braise for 
about another 40 minutes. 


Serving the braise. Roast two young 
partridges. To serve the dish, arrange the 
cabbage and chopped meat ona warm 
platter. Slice the bacon and carrots; 
arrange the slices on top of the bed of 
cabbage. Slice the sausage (left). Split 
each roasted bird in half and place the 
halves, along with the sausage, round 
the platter (above).O 
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BRAISING 


A Flamboyant Finish for a Braise 


Braised game can be presented enclosed 
beneath a pie crust or in a mould lined 
with ingredients that are decorative as 
well as delicious—coils of cooked maca- 
roni, for example, or strips of vegetable. 
In this demonstration, braised partridge 
is moulded in the classic presentation 
knownas achartreuse (recipe, page 100). 
To prepare the filling, follow the brais- 
ing method on page 84. A chartreuse al- 
ways includes cabbage, which holds its 
shape well in a mould if the leaves are 
first squeezed of excess moisture. After 
braising, you can either remove the meat 
from the bones and mix it with the vege- 
tables or halve the birdsand placethemin 
the mould to make individual portions. 
To line the mould, parboiled root vege- 
tables are best since they are sturdy yet 


supple and keep their shape and colour. Lining a mould. Thinly slice turnips and Spreading the mousseline. To firm the 
Mousseline, spread over the vegetables, ] carrots; parboil them until supple—30 to butter and make the vegetablesadhere 
adds richness and gives extra support. 40 seconds. Refresh them in cold water, to it, refrigerate the mould for 30 minutes. 
If you use unboned birds, tuck slivers of pat them dry and cut into triangles and Make a mousseline (page 29}, using | 
vegetable into the top of the mould to oblongs, measuring against the mould. chicken. With a palette knife, spread a | 
Bee ees Getcen the bird halves: Thickly butter the mould. Alternating the layer of mousseline approximately]cm 

: i See colours, line the base with the triangles (3 inch) thick inside the mould (above). 

use them as cutting guides when serving. and the sides with the oblongs (above). Refrigerate the mould until it is needed. 


bacon and a sausage (page 84) for 2 hours. Remove the birds from place itin a large pan. Pour in boiling water to within 3 to 4.cm (lito 


Filling the mould. Braise two partridges with cabbage, carrots, Poaching and serving. Put buttered paper on top of the mould; 
the pan. Strain the braise, pressing down on the cabbage to force | Izinches) of the mould’s rim. Place the pan ina 150°C (300°F or 


out its liquid; reserve the juices. Slice the carrots, bacon and Mark 2) oven. After 1 hour, remove the mould; let it settle for 10 
sausage and halve the partridges. Place a deep layer of cabbage minutes. Remove the paper. Place a plate on top of the mould; 
in the bottom of the mould. Add the partridge halves (above) and invert both together. Lift off the mould (insef) and blot up any liquid. 
the sliced ingredients. Finish filling the mould with cabbage. Garnish with green beans and serve with the braising juices.1 
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cAnthology 
of Recipes 


In selecting recipes for the Anthology that follows, the Editors 
and consultants for this volume have drawn upon the cooking 
traditions of more than 20 countries, spanning five centuries of 
culinary literature. The game recipes range from plain roasts of 
game birds or venison to such elaborate dishes as a decoratively 
moulded game mousseline. Also included are such traditional 
dishes as game pies, jugged hare and gamesausages. Many of the 
recipes are by eminent French cookery writers, ranging from 
Baptiste Platine de Crémonne, writing in 1539, to modern au- 
thorities such as Daniel Bouchéand Fernand Point, andthereare 
also recipes fromthe U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Ireland, Swedenandthe 
United States. A number of the recipes—some of them fromrare 
and out-of-print books in private collections—have never been 
published in English. Whatever the sources, the emphasis is on 
authentic dishes prepared with fresh, high-quality ingredients. 
Since many early recipe writers did not specify quantities or 
cooking times and temperatures, these have been judiciously 
provided. Where appropriate, introductory notes in italics have 
been added by the Editors. Modern terms have been substituted 
for archaic language, but to preserve the character of the original 
recipes and to create a true anthology, the authors’ texts have 
been changed as littleas possible. Cooking terms and ingredients 
that may be unfamiliar to the reader are explained in the 
combined General Index and Glossary at the end of the book. 
Detailed instructions on the cleaning and advance prepara- 
tion of game have been omitted from the Anthology because they 
are explained and illustrated on pages 12 to 21. All game should 
beprepared as shown on those pages, unless otherwise specified. 
For ease of use, the Anthology is organized into categories 
representing types of game. Standard preparations—stocks, 
sauces and traditional accompaniments for game suchas redcur- 
rant jelly, noodles and dumplings—appear at the end. The serv- 
ing suggestions included in some recipes are, of course, optional. 
The ingredients list for each recipe begins with the game bird 
or animal to be cooked; other ingredients follow, listed in order of 
their use. Metric and imperial measures for each ingredient are 
listed in separate columns. The two sets of figures are not always 
exact equivalents but are consistent for each recipe. Working 
from either metric or imperial weights and measures will pro- 
duce equally good results, but the same system must be followed 
throughout each recipe. All spoon measures are level. 


Partridge 

Pheasant and Grouse 
Quail 

Snipe and Woodcock 
Wild Duck 

Wood - Pigeon 

Hare 

Rabbit | 

Venison. 


Standard Preparations 


88 


07 


102 


109 


HS 


120 


124 


ie 7 


157 


163 
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PARTRIDGE 


88 


“Partridge 


Red-Legged Partridges Stuffed with 
Livers and Truffles 
Perdreaux Rouges Belle Toulousaine 


The technique of making a farce gratin is shown on page 28 
and the technique of making shoestring or straw potatoes is 
demonstrated on page 25. 


To serve 8 
8 young red-legged partridges, 8 


drawn, livers reserved 


200 g butter Uh (oy 
400 g chicken livers 14 oz 
2 shallots, finely chopped Z 
4 tbsp brandy 4 tbsp 
salt and pepper 
150 g foie gras, diced 5 oz 
8 small truffles 8 
8 sheets barding fat 8 
20 cl veal or game stock (pages 163-164) 7 floz 
8 slices fried bread (page 26) 8 
About watercress About 
60 g Zz 
l kg straw potatoes 2 |b 


Use 125 g (4 0z) of the butter, the partridge livers, the chicken 
livers, the chopped shallots, 3 tablespoons of the brandy and 
salt and pepper to makea farce gratin. Stir inthe foie grasand 
the rest of the brandy. Melt 30 g (1 oz) of the remaining butter 
in a saucepan, add the truffles and stew them over a low heat 
for about 10 minutes. 

Stuff the partridges with the farce gratin, pushing one 
truffle into the centre of the stuffing in each bird. Melt the 
remaining butter. Truss and bard the partridges and roast 
them in a preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven for 15 
minutes, basting every 5 minutes with the melted butter. 
Deglaze the roasting pan with the stock. 

Arrange the slices of fried bread on a large, long serving 
dish. Untruss the partridges and arrange them on the slices. 
Replace the bards on the birds and spoon over them some of 
the deglazed juices from the roasting tin. Divide the water- 
cress into two bunches and arrange them at opposite ends of 
the dish. Degrease the pan juices and serve them with the 
straw potatoes on the side. 


ACADEMIE DES GASTRONOMES, ACADEMIE CULINAIRE DE FRANCE 
LA HAUTE CUISINE FRANCAISE 


Partridge in a Parcel 
Perdreau en Papillotes 
To serve 2 
1 young partridge, cut in half lengthwise 1 
30 g butter 1 oz 
salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 tbsp fines herbes 1 tbsp 
1 tsp grated orange or lemon rind 1 tsp 


2 bacon rashers 2 


Melt the butter in a frying pan and sauté the two pieces of 
partridge in it for 8 to 10 minutes. Take them out and season 
them with salt, pepper, the herbs and the orange or lemon 
rind. Leave them to cool. 

Then prepare a piece of greaseproof paper to wrap up each 
half bird, greased with butter or oil. Lay a rasher of bacon on 
each piece of paper and the partridge halves on top. Fold the 
paper over with the edges together, and fold it downallround 
to make the packages airtight. Put them straight on the rack 
ina preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 5) ovenand cook for 10to 
15 minutes or until the partridge is tender. 


ELIZABETH DAVID 
FRENCH COUNTRY COOKING 


Partridges Catalan-Style 
Perdrix Apprétées a la Catalane 


This recipe comes from the first printed cookery book, which 
was published in 1474. 


To serve 4 
2 partridges, drawn, ) 


trussed and barded 
coarse salt 


juniper berries 
allspice berries 
black peppercorns 
clove 


NO} =] WI] NY] bh 
NOE TOONS 


lemons or Seville oranges, 
juice strained 


Put the partridges into a roasting pan and roast them ina 
preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven for 15 minutes. 
Remove and discard the barding fat; reserve the roasting 
juices. Cut off the wings and legs of the birds, split the birds 
down the back to open out the breasts and put the pieces with 
their roasting and carving juices into a cast-iron casserole. 


Pound a pinch of salt with the spices and mix in the lemon or 
orange juice. Sprinkle this juice all over the partridge sec- 
tions, seasoning the breasts inside and out. 

Cover the casserole, and bake in a preheated 230°C (450°F 
or Mark 8) oven for 5 minutes. If the partridges are young and 
tender, serve immediately, but for older partridges, lower the 
oven temperature to 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) after the first 5 
minutes and bake for 30 minutes longer, basting with the 
juices in the casserole. 


BAPTISTE PLATINE DE CREMONNE 
LE LIVRE DE L’HONNESTE VOLUPTE 


Partridge English-Style 


Perdreau a l’Anglaise 


To make therémoulade sauce, beat three or four egg yolks ina 
bowl with salt and pepper, 1 teaspoon of vinegar and 1 to 2 
teaspoons of mustard. Add 3 litre (16 fl oz) of olive oil drop by 
drop, whisking constantly. When the mixture is thick, stir in 1 
teaspooneach of chopped shallot, onion, parsley and chervil. 


To serve 4 
_ in two lengthwise and flattened 

8 cl oil otloz 

salt and pepper 
2 bay leaves, crumbled 2 
2 tsp chopped thyme 2 tsp 
2 tsp chopped parsley 2 tsp 
z litre rémoulade sauce 8 fl oz 


Marinate the birds for 2 hours in the oil, salt and pepper, bay- 


leaves, thyme and parsley, turning them once or twice. Grill 
the birds, under a high heat, for 5 minutes on each side. Then 
reduce the heat and cook for another 10 to 15 minutes, turning 
the birds once or twice. Serve with the rémoulade sauce. 


X. MARCEL BOULESTIN 
RECIPES OF BOULESTIN 


Partridge with Cabbage 
Perdiu amb Cols 


Very slow cooking is important for this dish and a cast-iron 
stew-pot is recommended. In Catalonia, the dish is prepared 
in an earthenware pot. 


To serve 4 
2 partridges, drawn, trussed and 2 
barded 
Sg lard FOZ 


1 
3 garlic cloves, finely chopped 3 
medium-sized onion, finely chopped 


1 a 

2: 2 

2 tomatoes, skinned, seeded and 2 
coarsely chopped 


30g pine-nuts 1 oz 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 
salt 
] egg, beaten | 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
12:5 el water 4 fl oz 
1 large green cabbage, cored, 1 
leaves separated and parboiled 
in boiling, salted water for 10 minutes, 
rinsed in cold water and drained 
8 cl oil SHiltoz 


Put the partridges into a stew-pan and roast them in a 
preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for 13 hours or until 
they are tender. Discard the barding fat and cut the birdsinto 
two or four pieces, according to their size. 

Add the lard to the pan in which the partridges were 
roasted. Put the pan over a medium heat and add the garlic 
and onion. When they are lightly browned, in about 10 
minutes, add the tomatoes. Pound the pine-nuts in a mortar 
with the parsley and a pinch of salt and stir them into the 
mixture. Simmer this sauce for about 30 minutes, then add 
the partridges and cover the pan. Return the pan to the oven 
preheated to the same temperature as before and finish the 
cooking for 30 minutes. 

While the partridges are cooking, beat the egg with the 
flour and water in a bowl. Roll each cabbage leaf into the 
shape of a small sausage. Heat the oil ina frying pan, dip the 
cabbage leaves, a few at a time, in the flour and egg and fry 
them in the oil. Drain the fried cabbage leaves on absorbent 
paper and, 15 minutes before serving, add them to the panin 
which the partridges are cooking. 


IRVING DAVIS 
ACATALAN COOKERY BOOK 
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PARTRIDGE 


Partridges in Vine Leaves 
Perdreaux en Cocotte a la Provencale 


The technique of wrapping partridges in vine leaves is shown 
on page 43. Use only young partridges. 


To serve 4 
4 young partridges, drawn and trussed 4 


salt and pepper 


8 vine leaves 8 
8 thin sheets barding fat 8 
50 g butter D OZ 
2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 
4 garlic cloves 4 
100 g small ceps or button mushrooms 33 Oz 
20% white wine 7 fl oz 


Season the inside of the partridges; wrap each bird intwovine 
leaves, then bard it. Put the birds into a casserole with the 
butter and oil and add the garlic. Brown the birds over a low 
heat for 15 minutes, turning them frequently. Remove the 
partridges from the casserole and discard the garlic. 

Put the mushrooms into the casserole, cover itand stew the 
mushrooms over a low heat for 10 minutes. Remove and 
reserve them. Pour the wine into the casserole and boil it for 7 
to 8 minutes, uncovered. Return the partridges and mush- 
rooms to the casserole. Cover the casserole and cook the 
contents over a low heat for 3 more minutes before serving. 


CELINE VENCE 
ENCYCLOPEDIE HACHETTE DE LA CUISINE REGIONALE 


Braised Partridges with Red Cabbage 


To serve 6 
3: stewing partridges, drawn and trussed S 
coarse salt 


butter, softened 


1 medium-sized red cabbage, cored, | 
shredded, blanched in boiling 
water for 1 minute and drained 


1 medium-sized onion, chopped | 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
About sugar About 
1 tbsp 1 tbsp 
About wine vinegar About 
2 tbsp 2 tbsp 
125%) dry red wine 4 fl oz 


Rub the partridges with coarse salt, smear them with the 
butter and place them in a casserole. Cover the casserole 
tightly and cook the partridges in a preheated 200°C (400°F 


or Mark 6) oven for 15 minutes. Reduce the heat to 180°C 
(350°F or Mark 4) and add 8 cl (3 floz) of water to the casserole. 
Cook for a further 30 minutes. 

Add the cabbage and onion to the partridges with 15 cl @ 
pint) of water and braise the contents of the casserole, uncov- 
ered, until the partridges are tender, about 30 minutes. 

Remove the partridges from the casserole and cut them in 
half lengthwise. Place them on a warmed serving dish and 
keep them hot. Skim the fat from the casserole and put itina 
small saucepan. Stir in the flour over a low heat and cook, 
stirring constantly, for 5 minutes. Add the fat and flour 
mixture to the cabbage and liquid in the casserole, and add 
salt, sugar and vinegar to taste. Addthe wineandheat gently, 
stirring until the sauce thickens. Pour the cabbage and sauce 
round the partridges. Serve with boiled potatoes. 


ZOFIA CZERNY 
POLISH COOKBOOK 


Casseroled Partridge 
Partrijs in de Pot 
To serve 4 
2 large or 4 small stewing partridges, Z 


drawn and trussed 
| garlic clove, halved 1 


125% butter, half of it cut into pieces 4 oz 
500 g potatoes, thinly sliced 1 Ib 
500 g Savoy cabbage, thickly sliced 1 Ib 
salt and pepper 
grated nutmeg 
About milk About 
60 cl 1 pint 
} litre single cream, warmed 16 fl oz 


fennel seeds 


thyme 


Take a fireproof casserole large enough to hold the partridges 
comfortably and rub it with the garlic and 30 g (1 oz) of the 
butter. Add alternate layers of potatoes and cabbage, season- 
ing each layer with salt, pepper anda pinch of grated nutmeg. 
Pour on enough cold milk to cover. Set the casserole over a 
medium heat, bring the liquid to the boil, remove from the 
heat and add the warmed cream. Dot the mixture with the 
pieces of butter. Cover and bake in a preheated 190°C (375°F 
or Mark 5) oven for 1; hours, stirring occasionally. 


Meanwhile, season the partridges, melt the remaining 
butter in a heavy frying panand fry the partridgesonall sides 
until golden, about 10 minutes. Remove the casserole from 
the oven and put the partridges, breast side up, on top of the 
vegetables. Sprinkle them with a pinch each of fennel and 
thyme. Cover, and cook for a further 11 hours at the same 
temperature, basting the birds with their juices from the 
frying pan about every 15 minutes. Serve in the casserole. 


HUGH JANS 
KOKENIN EEN KASSEROL 


Bacska Partridge 


If the bacon is very lean, you may need to add 30 g (1 oz) of 
butter to the pan before frying it. 


To serve 6 


3 partridges, drawn and split in e 
half lengthwise 


200 g lean bacon, diced [AOZ 
? onions, finely chopped 2 
2 garlic cloves, finely chopped Z 
2 tsp paprika > tsp 
caraway seeds 
salt 
500 g potatoes, diced 1 Ib 
5 sweet green peppers, seeded 5 
and sliced 
250 g tomatoes, skinned, seeded 8 oz 
- and chopped 
lkg cabbage, cored and cut into strips 2 |b 
125g rice 4 oz 
45 cl water 3 pint 


Put the bacon into a deep pan and set it over a low heat. When 
the fat begins to melt, add the onions and fry them until they 
are transparent.Add the garlic, paprika and a pinch of cara- 
way seeds. Salt the partridges and add them tothe pan. Cover 
the pan and cook over a very low heat for 20 minutes. Add the 
potatoes, peppers, tomatoes, cabbage andrice. Add the water, 
bring it to the boil and cover the pan. Then place the panina 
preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven and cook for another 
30 minutes, or until the potatoes and rice are tender. 


JOZSEF VENESZ 
HUNGARIAN CUISINE 


Catalan Partridge 
La Perdrix ala Catalane 


This is a very old method of preparing red-legged partridge. 
Young pigeons can also be cooked in the same way. 


To serve 2 
2 young red-legged partridges, drawn, Z 


livers reserved for the stuffing 


2 sheets barding fat 2 


60 g goose fat 2oz 
60 g lean raw ham, diced DD Sy 
24 garlic cloves, blanched in boiling 24 
water for 2 minutes and drained 
] bouquet garni, including a strip of 1 
orange rind 
3 tbsp dry breadcrumbs 3 tbsp 
z litre dry white wine 8 fl oz 
4 tbsp veal stock (page 163} 4 tbsp 
2 tbsp Armagnac 2 tbsp 
8 crovtons, fried in goose fat 8 
Liver stuffing 
2 partridge livers, pounded 2 
60 g lean raw ham, chopped 2 oz 
30 g bread, crusts removed, soaked in loz 
stock and squeezed 
salt and pepper 
mixed spices 
2 garlic cloves, crushed Ze 
2 tbsp Armagnac 2 tbsp 


Mix the stuffing ingredients well and use them to stuff the 
cavities of the birds, then truss and bard them. Ina fireproof 
casserole, melt the goose fat, add the diced ham and the 
partridges and brown the birds all over, about 10 minutes. 
Add the garlic cloves and bouquet garni. Cook over a low heat 
for 12 minutes. Sprinkle the birds with the breadcrumbs, 
then moisten them with the wine, stock and Armagnac. Cover 
the casserole and cook it over a low heat or in a preheated 
180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven for about 20 minutes, or until 
the partridges are tender. Discard the bouquet garni and 
place the partridges on a warmed serving dish. Surround 
them with the croatons and pour over the sauce. 


70 MEDECINS DE FRANCE 
LE TRESOR DE LA CUISINE DU BASSIN MEDITERRANEEN 
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Partridges Cooked in Marinade 
Perdiz en Escabeche 


This dish is eaten in Chile and Peru as a starter; the meat is 
served accompanied by the marinade as a sauce and gar- 
nished with lemon slices and parsley. Pigeons can be used 
instead of partridges in this recipe. 


To serve 4 
4 partridges, drawn and trussed 4 

salt 
3 litre olive oil 8 fl oz 
3 onions, sliced S 
i small celeriac, cubed > 
ior-2 sweet red peppers, seeded and diced lor2 
2 garlic cloves, chopped 2 
2. peppercorns Z 
2 allspice berries p} 
2 bay leaves p) 
Soxcl dry white wine 12 tl oz 
z litre white wine vinegar 8 fl oz 
z litre water or stock (page 164) 8 fl oz 


thyme or oregano 
cayenne pepper 


Sprinkle the partridges with salt. Heat 4 tablespoons of the oil 
and, over a medium heat, brown the partridgesall over, about 
10 minutes. Then put the birds into a fireproof earthenware 
or glass casserole. Coverthem with the onions, celeriac, sweet 
red peppers, garlic, peppercorns, allspice and bay leaves. Pour 
in the wine and wine vinegar. Heat the rest of the olive oiland 
the water or stock in a saucepan and cook over a high heat 
until the liquid is reduced by athird. Add thistothe casserole. 
The liquid should barely cover the partridges. Add another 
pinch of salt and a pinch each of thyme or oregano and 
cayenne pepper. Cover the casserole and cook over a low heat 
until the birds are tender, about 1 hour. 

Remove the casserole from the heat and let the birds cool in 
the cooking liquid. Leave them to marinate in the liquid for at 
least one and uptotwodaysinthe refrigerator before serving. 


GRETE WILLINSKY 
KULINARISCHE WELTREISE 


v 
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Braised Partridge or Pigeon 


Perdreau ou Pigeon a la Catalane 


To serve 4 
2 partridges, drawn and trussed or 2 
pigeons, drawn, livers reserved 
5 or 6 juniper berries (optional) 5 or 6 
marjoram (optional) 
thyme (optional) 
salt and pepper 
30g raw ham, chopped (optional) 1 oz 
Z slices barding fat 2 
30g lard lez 
30 garlic cloves 30 
About. drywhitewine ==————~—C——— CX ot 
lsc 2 pint 
4 slices toast 4 
175g. farce gratin (page 166) made with = 6 oz 


the livers from the birds plus 1 
duck or goose liver 


If you are using pigeons, stuff them with the juniper berries, a 
pinch each of marjoram, thyme, salt and pepper and the raw 
ham. Then truss and bard them. The partridges should be 
seasoned inside and out and barded. Melt the lard in a stew- 
pan and fry the birds over a medium heat until they are 
lightly browned, turning them frequently. This will take at 
least 15 minutes. Blanch the garlic cloves in just enough 
water to cover them until they are tender, about 15 minutes. 
Strain the garlic cloves, reserving the cooking water, and 
purée them. Make a paste by gradually adding the garlic 
cooking water to the purée, stirring constantly. Reserve at 
least 4 tablespoons of the water in case it is needed to thin the 
sauce. Season the garlic purée and keep it warm. 

Remove the birds from the pan. Pour in the wine and stir it 
over a high heat to deglaze the pan. Add the garlic purée and 
lemon slices and then put the birds on top of the mixture. 
Bring the liquid to the boil and cover the pan. If the birds are 
young, cook them over a medium heat for 10 minutes, turning 
them once. If they are larger, but still tender, cook them for 20 
minutes; if the birds are tough and old, cook them for 30 to 45 
minutes. If the birds have to be cooked for more than 10 
minutes, add garlic cooking water and more white wine to 
prevent the sauce from becoming too thick. 

When the birds are tender, correct the seasoning, discard 
the bards and untruss the birds. Cut them in half lengthwise. 
Spread the toast with farce gratinand place under the grill for 
1 minute. Arrange on a serving dish and lay the birds on top. 
Discard the lemon slices and pour the sauce into a sauceboat. 


ALBIN MARTY 
FOURMIGUETTO: SOUVENIRS, CONTES ET RECETTES DU LANGUEDOC 


Buttered Partridge 
Embeurée de Perdrix 
To serve 4 
pieces if very large 
l5g butter 2 OZ 
125 g back bacon rashers, 4 oz 
cut into thin strips 
4 thin sausages, sliced 4 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
20 cl chicken stock (page 163) TAWOZ 
] carrot, thinly sliced | 
1 sprig thyme | 
] bay leaf 1 
grated nutmeg 
salt and pepper 
] medium-sized cabbage, cored, ] 


quartered and parboiled in 
boiling, salted water for 10 minutes, 
rinsed in cold water and drained 


In a frying pan, melt the butter and lightly brown the par- 
tridge with the bacon and sausages, turning frequently, until 
they are golden-brown all over, about 15 minutes. Lift them 
out of the pan. Add the flourtothe pan and mixit well withthe 
fat, then addthe stock, carrot, sprig of thyme, bay leaf,a pinch 
of nutmeg and salt and pepper. 

Return the partridge, bacon and sausages to the pan and 
arrange the cabbage round it. Cover the panandsimmer over 
alow heat for 2 hours or until the partridge is tender. 

Arrange the partridge, bacon, sausages and cabbage ona 
warmed serving dish. Degrease the sauce and pour it over the 
contents of the serving dish. 


HENRY CLOS-JOUVE AND GEORGES PRADE 
ALEX HUMBERT: 20 ANS AUX FOURNEAUX CHEZ MAXIM’S 


Partridges, La Mancha-Style 
Perdices a la Manchega 


The earthenware dish of water placed on the covered pan has 
the effect of cooling the pan lid so that steam rising from the 
braise condenses and falls back in, thus keeping the cooking at 
a bare simmer. This will alsoensure that evaporation is kept to 
aminimum, allowing the birds to cook in very little liquid. 


To serve 4 
4 partridges, drawn 4 
a litre red wine 8 fl oz 
1 tbsp oil 1 tbsp 
30g green streaky bacon, chopped 1 oz 
1 garlic head, cloves peeled ] 
1 bouquet garni, including 2 cloves and 1 
a 2.5 cm (1 inch) stick of cinnamon 
100 g raw ham, diced 3S3OZ 
8 peppercorns 8 
salt 
2 slices fried bread (page 26) 2 


Marinate the partridges in the wine for 30 minutes. Heat the 
oil in a panand sauté the bacon and garlic. When they begin to 
colour, after about 10 minutes, drain the partridges thor- 
oughly, reserving the wine, and add the birds to the pan. 
Brown them evenly, then add the bouquet garni, the ham and 
peppercorns, with 2 tablespoons of the wine marinade. 

Cook the mixture for 5 to 6 minutes, season it withsalt and 
reduce the heat. Cover the pan with waxed paper or greased 
aluminium foil and, on top, place an earthenware dish con- 
taining warm water. Continue cooking over a very low heat 
for about 13 hours, turning the partridges twice. When they 
are tender, remove them from the pan and place them in a 
warmed serving dish. Surround the partridges with the ham 
mixture. Remove and discard the bouquet garni, strain the 
sauce, reheat it and pour it over the partridges. Arrange the 
fried bread slices round the dish and serve immediately. 


ANA MARIA CALERA 
COCINA CASTELLANA 
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Gyula Partridge with Lentils 


Gyula sausage is a dried, smoked pork sausage. If it is not 
available, substitute a similar sausage, such as pepperone. 


To serve 10 
5 stewing partridges, drawn, trussed 5 


and larded with 90 g (3 oz) lardors 


salt 
90g lard 3 Oz 
30 g green streaky bacon, chopped 1 oz 
60 g onions, chopped 2 CZ 
500 g beige or Puy lentils, soaked in cold 1 Ib 

water for ] hour or more and drained 
1 tsp grated lemon rind 1 tsp 
1 bay leaf 1 
200 g Gyula sausage T-OZ 
About stock (page 164) or water About 
litre 16 fl oz 
30g flour loz 
1S soured cream 4 pint 


Sprinkle the partridges with salt. Melt the lard in a large 
frying pan and fry the partridges until they are golden-brown 
all over, about 15 minutes. Set the partridges aside and 
reserve the lard in the pan. In a small pan, melt about 15 g 
oz) of the reserved lard and fry the baconand onionsinit until 
they are golden-brown. 

Put the lentils into a stew-pan with the lemon rind and bay 
leaf. Add the partridges, the sausage, the fried bacon and 
onion and pour in enough stock or water to cover. Cover the 
pan and put it into a preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven. 
Cook until tender, about 13 hours. 

Remove the partridges and sausage from the pan and 
reserve them. Heat the rest of the lard remaining in the large 
frying pan and mix it with the flour. Cook, stirring, until the 
mixture issmooth, then add it tothe cooked lentil mixture and 
stir it over a moderate heat. Add the soured cream and bring 
the liquid to the boil. 

Carve the partridges and cut the sausage into thin slices. 
Place the lentil mixture in a deep serving dish, put the 
partridge pieces on top and garnish with the sliced sausage. 

JOZSEF VENESZ 


HUNGARIAN CULINARY ART 


Partridge Pye with Endives 


The custom of larding meat was very popular in medieval 
Britain and persisted until well into the 18th century, when 
this book was published. The larding in this case is done for 
decorative effect only and may be omitted. 


To serve 4 
4 partridges, drawn, livers reserved, 2 
trussed 
250 g green streaky bacon, half chopped, 8 oz 
half sliced 
1 spring onion, chopped 1 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
1 large mushroom, finely chopped 1 
500 g shortcrust dough (page 167) 1 Ib 
salt and pepper 
1 endive, finely shredded ] 
15 cl game stock (page 164) 2 pint 
Sel veal stock (page 163), reduced 4 pint 
to a syrupy consistency 
|  ‘shalletchoppedi 999) 9 9 Sal 
1s orange, juice strained = tt t—(‘ié‘«idd* 


Lard the birds with about 60 g (2 oz) of the chopped bacon. 
Make a forcemeat by pounding the liver and mixing it with 
the rest of the chopped bacon, the spring onion, parsley and 
mushroom. Put it inside the birds. 

Roll out half the dough and use it to linea 1 litre (1?pint) pie 
dish. Lay the birds on top of the dough. Season them with salt 
and pepper and cover them with the sliced bacon. Roll out the 
remaining dough and use it to make a lid to loosely cover the 
birds. Bake the pie in a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) 
oven for about 2 hours or until the crust is brown andthe birds 
are tender. If the crust browns too quickly, cover it with a 
sheet of dampened greaseproof paper. 

Simmer the endive in the stock untii it is tender, about 10 
minutes, then add the reduced veal stock, salt and pepper and 
the shallot. Set this sauce aside. 

When the pie is cooked, remove the lid, skim the liquid to 
degrease it and discard the bacon strips. Replace the lid and 
keep the pie warm. Reheat the sauce in the pan and add the 
orange and lemon juice. To serve, cut the pie into wedges, and 
pour some sauce over each serving. 


WILLIAM VERRAL 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF COOKERY 


Cold Partridge Pie 
Paté de Perdris Froid 


The technique of splitting and flattening game birds is demon- 
strated on page 14. 

Use old birds for this recipe rather than young ones, which 
should only be eaten roasted. 


To serve 4 
2 partridges, drawn and split ] 
lengthwise, halves flattened 
175g lardons 6 oz 
500 g shortcrust dough (page 167 1 Ib 
2 sheets barding fat 2 
30g butter Woz 
60g mushrooms, chopped ZiOZ 
] spring onion, chopped ] 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
1 sprig thyme, chopped 1 
salt 
2 tsp mixed spices 2 tsp 
60g beef marrow, chopped Disy 
Lardon marinade 
2 tbsp fines herbes 2 tbsp 
1 garlic clove, crushed 1 
1 tbsp _ brandy 1 tbsp 


Marinate the lardons in the marinade ingredients for 24 
hours. Roll out half the dough and useit to linea large pie dish. 
Line the dough with a sheet of barding fat. Mix all the 
ingredients except the partridges and remaining barding fat 
and put half of the mixture in the pie dish. Add the partridges 
and cover them with the rest of the mixture. Place the 
remaining sheet of barding fat on top. Roll out the rest of the 
dough to make a lid and cover the pie with it. Bake the pieina 
preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for 10 minutes. _ 

Lower the heat to 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) and cover the pie 
with a sheet of foil or with dampened greaseproof paper. Bake 
the pie for a total of 3 hours, removing the foil or paper for the 
last 20 minutes to let the pie brown. Serve the pie cold. 


L.S. ROBERT 
L’ART DE BIEN TRAITER 


Game Pie 
Pie de Gibier en Crotte 


The Embassy chef likes to cut the crust into slices before 
serving the pie as it makes it easier for guests. He puts back 
the sliced crust carefully and decorates the centre with a 
pastry rosette cooked separately. Other game meat can be 
used if partridge is not available. 


To serve 8 
2 partridges, jointed, boned, bones st«i«i 

and livers reserved 
I25nG butter 4 oz 
13 tbsp chopped shallots 13 tbsp 
250 g mushrooms, chopped 8 oz 
] onion, quartered ] 
2 leeks 2 
2 carrots 2 

salt and freshly ground pepper 
250 g rashers bacon 8 oz 
250 g lean veal 8 oz 
200'g ham or pork 8 oz 
About125g_ chicken livers About 4 oz 
1 tsp chopped thyme 1 tsp 
1 tsp chopped tarragon 1 tsp 
2 orange, rind grated 2 
3 tsp ground cloves 3 tsp 
2 tsp grated nutmeg 2 tsp 
60g dry breadcrumbs Z56Z 
3 eggs, 2 hard boiled and sliced S 
2576 flour, sifted 4 oz 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
10 cl Madeira or sherry 33 fl oz 
500 g shortcrust dough (page 167) 1 Ib 
lias egg yolk, beaten with 4 tsp milk | 


Melt 75 g (230z) of the butterina frying panand lightly fry the 
joints until the flesh is firm. Remove and reserve them. Add 


another 30 g (1 oz) of butter to the pan and fry the shallots — 


until transparent. Remove and reserve them. Inthesame fat, 
fry the mushrooms until they give up their liquid. 

Put the partridge bonesinastew-pan with the onion, leeks, 
carrots and water to cover. Season with salt and pepper and 
boil to make a stock. You will need about litre (1¢pints). Line 
a 25 cm (10 inch) long oval pie dish with half the bacon 
rashers. Mince the rest of the bacon with the veal, the ham or 
pork and 250 g (8 0z) of partridge and chicken livers, including 
the reserved livers. Put the minced meat into a basin and mix 
with the fried shallots, herbs, orange rind, salt and pepper 
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and the spices. Add the breadcrumbs and the whole egg. Mix 
well; if the mixture is too dry to make a smooth paste, adda 
little stock. Make the mixture into about 16 small forcemeat 
balls, roll these in the flour and fry them lightly in the rest of 
the butter until lightly browned. 

Fill the piedish by arranging a layer of game jointsover the 
bacon rashers, sprinkled with salt and freshly ground pepper 
and some of the chopped parsley. Then add a layer of hard- 
boiled egg slices. On top of this adda layer of fried mushrooms 
and over this the forcemeat balls. Repeat the layers until the 
dish is full. Then pour over the Madeira or sherry andenough 
of the stock to fill the pie dish three-quarters full. Cover the 
pie with foil and bake it ina preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 
5) oven for 45 minutes to 1 hour. Remove the pie from the 
oven, uncover it and leave it to cool. If all the liquid has dried 
up, add more stock until the pie is half full. 

Invert an egg cup or place a pie funnel in the centre of the 
dish. Roll out the dough and use it to make a lid for the pie. 
Brush it with the egg glaze, place the pie ina preheated 230°C 
(450°F or Mark 8) ovenand bake for 15 to 20 minutes until the 
crust is a rich golden colour. 


MARY HENDERSON 
MARY HENDERSON’S PARIS EMBASSY COOKBOOK 


Cream of Partridge 
Creme de Perdreau 
The technique of roasting partridges is shown on page 42. 


2 partridges, roasted and boned 2 
30g butter 1 oz 
60g foie gras IM oy 4 
3 tbsp velouté sauce (page 164) 3 tbsp 
10 egg yolks, lightly beaten 10 
1 egg, lightly beaten 1 
30 cl double cream 3 pint 
30 cl game stock (page 164) made with the 3 pint 


partridge bones 


Pound the partridge meat with the butter, foie gras and 
velouté sauce, then pass the mixture through a sieve. Dilute 
this pulp with the egg yolks and whole egg, the cream and 
stock, and mix well. Pour the preparation into a small but- 
tered vegetable dish or small buttered timbale moulds. 

Bring a pan of water to the boil, then reduce the heat until 
the water is barely quivering. Put the dish or moulds into the 
water—it should come not more than half way up the sides. 
Cover the pan and poach the partridge mixture until it has 
barely set—about 40 minutes if using timbale moulds, about 
50 minutes if using a vegetable dish. Remove the dish or 
moulds, turn them out on to a dish and serve. 


CHARLES RANHOFER 
THE EPICUREAN 


Partridge Patties 
Crépinettes de Perdreaux 


The technique of using caul is shown on page 20. 


To serve 4 
2 young partridges, boned, 2 


flesh chopped 


200 g sausage-meat 7O2 
200 g pork back fat, diced 7 OZ 
100 g foie gras, diced 33 Oz 
! truffle, finely sliced ] 
salt and pepper 
grated nutmeg or mixed spices 
10 cl brandy 33 fl oz 
350 g pork caul 12 oz 
90 g dry breadcrumbs 3 oz 
100 g butter, softened, or 4 tbsp oil 33 OZ 


Mix the partridge meat with the sausage-meat, pork fat, foie 
gras, truffle and a pinch each of salt, pepper and nutmeg or 
mixed spices. Moisten the mixture with the brandy. Mix 
thoroughly and divide the mixture into 12 balls weighing 
about 75 g (23 0z) each. Flatten them lightly into ovals. Spread 
out the caul, divide it into 12 squares and wrap each ovalina 
piece of caul. Roll the patties very lightly in the breadcrumbs. 
Melt the butter or oilina frying pan and sauté the patties over 
a medium heat for 7 minutes on each side, or coat them with 
the butter or oil and grill them for 5 minutes. Serve the patties 
with a dish of cooked lentils. 


LE GIBIER 


A Sort of Jelly Call’d Pot d'Espagne 


To serve 4 
| partridge, drawn, roasted, 1 
skinned and boned 
60 g pistachio nuts, blanched 2 oz 
Touct game stock (page 164) 4 pint 
4 egg yolks 4 
4 tbsp veal stock (page 163) 4 tbsp 


Pound the partridge meat ina mortar with the pistachio nuts. 
Reduce the game stock by two-thirds over a high heat. Mix it 
with the pounded meat, egg yolks and veal stock. Strain the 


mixture through a sieve to purée it. Half fill a saucepan with 
hot water and place in it a dish or pudding basin that fits the 
pan snugly. Pour in the puréed mixture and steam it gently 
for 1 hour, covered. Cool the mixture in the dish or pudding 
basin, chill it and serve it when it has gelled, turning it out of 
the dish carefully lest the jelly should break. 


VINCENT LA CHAPELLE 
THE MODERN COOK 


°Pheasant and Grouse 


Pheasant Georgia-Style 
Faisan a la Géorgienne 


The technique of poaching a pheasant is shown on page 60. 
The bird may be wrapped in muslin to protect the surface and 
keep it intact during cooking. Malmsey is a type of Madeira 
wine. After being browned, the pheasant may be basted with 
some of the sauce, returned tothe oven and basted regularly for 
15 minutes to form a glaze. The Georgia in the recipe title is in 
central Asia and is now one of the Republics of the U.S.S.R. 


To serve 4 
] young pheasant, drawn, trussed 1 
and barded 
30 walnuts, shelled and skinned 30 
3 oranges, juice strained S 
750g grapes, juice squeezed and strained 13 |b 
20 cl Malmsey 7 fl oz 
20 cl strong green tea, strained 7 fl oz 
40g butter y OZ 
salt and pepper 
10 cl reduced game stock (page 164) 33 fl oz 


Put the pheasant intoa casserole with the walnuts. Moistenit . 


with the orange juice, the grape juice, the Malmsey and the 
green tea. Add the butter and season the bird with salt and 
pepper. Cover the casserole and bring the liquid to the boil. 
Reduce the heat and simmer for about 45 minutes. 

Drain the pheasant, reserving the cooking liquid and 
walnuts. Discard the barding fat and untruss the pheasant. 


Place it in a roasting pan and put it into a preheated 230°C 
(450°F or Mark 8) oven for 20 minutes for the breast to brown. 
Arrange the pheasant on a serving dish surrounded by the 
walnuts. Keep it warm. 

Pour the cooking liquid into a saucepan, reduce it untilitis 
syrupy and add the reduced game stock. Strain the sauce and 
pour it over the pheasant. 


PROSPER MONTAGNE 
NEW LAROUSSE GASTRONOMIQUE 


Stewed Pheasant, Basque-Style 


Faisan en Puchero 

To serve 4 
One 1.2 to pheasant, drawn, trussed One 23 to 
1.5 kg and barded 3 Ib 
> litre dry white wine 16 fl oz 
1 litre stock (page 164) 2 pints 
Z large onions, cut into julienne 2 
2 medium-sized carrots, D2 

cut into julienne 
] stick celery, cut into julienne 1 
1 bouquet garni 1 

salt and ground white pepper 
50 g butter DOZ 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 


] lemon, juice strained 1 


1 egg yolk 1 


Heat the wine and stock in a stew-pan and add the onions, 
carrots, celery and the bouquet garni. Season with salt and 
pepper, and simmer the mixture, covered, for 30 minutes. 
Skim the surface several times with a slotted spoon. Add the 
pheasant to the pan and simmer it, covered, for 30 to 40 
minutes, or until tender, depending upon the age of the bird. 
Remove the pheasant from the pan and keep it warm on a 
serving dish. Strain the cooking liquid. 

In a saucepan, melt the butter and stir in the flour. Cook, 
stirring with a wooden spoon, for 5 minutes, then gradually 
stir in the pheasant cooking liquid. Cook, stirring frequently, 
until the sauce has become quite thick, about 30 minutes. 
Remove the pan from the heat and leave it to cool slightly. 
Beat the lemon juice and egg yolk together, strain them and 
add them to the sauce. 

Remove the bard from the pheasant and discard it. Untruss 
the pheasant, joint it and pour the sauce over it. 


ANA MARIA CALERA 
365 RECETAS DE COCINA VASCA 
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PHEASANT AND GROUSE 


Pheasant Fillets with Orange Juice 


Faisanen Filets au Jus d’Orange 


To serve 4 
1 large or 2 small pheasants, drawn, 1 


boned, flesh cut into thin strips, 
carcasses reserved 


60 g butter 2 oz 
1 tbsp fines herbes 1 tbsp 
12" dry white wine 4 fl oz 
a litre veal stock (page 163) 8 fl oz 
3 tsp salt 3 tsp 
2 tsp black peppercorns 3 tsp 
1 orange, juice strained 1 


Melt the butter in a stew-pan and cook the strips of pheasant 
with the herbs over a low heat until the meat is tender, about 
20 minutes. Meanwhile, in another pan, simmer the car- 
casses in the dry white wine and stock with the salt and 
peppercorns. Reduce the liquid by about half and strain it to 
make a sauce. Pour it into a clean pan. 

Add the strips of pheasant to the pan containing the sauce 
and heat to just below boiling point. Degrease the sauce, stir 
the orange juice into the sauce and serve hot. 

LE MANUEL DE LA FRIANDISE 


Alsatian Pheasant 


If pepperone sausage is not available, any dry, spicy pork 
sausage may be used intead. 


To serve 4 
2 pheasants, drawn and trussed 2 
40g duck fat, goose fat or butter key 4 
500 g sauerkraut, washed and drained 1 Ib 
250 g green streaky bacon, 8 oz 
cut into 4 pieces 
1 pepperone sausage, about 15 cm 1 
(6 inches) long, sliced 
1 large onion, finely chopped 1 
4 juniper berries 4 
2 bay leaf 1 
salt and pepper 
} litre dry white wine 16 fl oz 
30g butter 1 oz 


In a 25 cm (10 inch) pan, place the fat, sauerkraut, bacon, 
sausage, onion, juniper berries, bay leaf, salt and pepper and 
the wine. Cover the pan and cook over a low heat for 30 


minutes. In another pan, melt the butter, add the pheasants 
and brown them over a low heat on both sides, about 30 
minutes. Add the pheasants to the first pan, cover it and cook 
over a low heat for 30 minutes or until the meat is tender. 

To serve, remove the trussing string, cut each pheasant in 
half lengthwise and place the pieces in adeep serving platter, 
surrounded by the sauerkraut mixture. 

FOOD AND WINES FROM ALSACE, FRANCE 


Midi Pheasant 


To serve 6 
1 large pheasant, drawn and trussed 1 
8 cl olive oil 3 fl oz 
4 medium-sized onions, sliced 4 
6 tomatoes, skinned, seeded 6 
and coarsely chopped 
1 sweet red pepper, seeded 1 
and thickly sliced 
1 sweet green pepper, seeded 1 
and thickly sliced 
6 courgettes, peeled and thickly sliced 6 
Z aubergines, peeled and thickly sliced 2 
1 cucumber, peeled and thickly sliced 1 
sea salt and freshly ground pepper 
About 6 garlic cloves, crushed About 6 
8 cl stock (page 164) or water 3 fl oz 


Heat the oil and cook the onions over a low heat until they are 
transparent, about 15 minutes. Put them into the cooking pot 
and lay the pheasant breast downwards on the onions. All 
round the pheasant, place the tomatoes, peppers, courgettes, 
aubergines and cucumber. Season with salt and pepper and 
add the garlic. Moisten with the stock or water—the vegeta- 
bles supply a good deal of moisture—and cook, covered, ina 
preheated 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven for 2 hours. Then 
remove the lid and turn the bird breast upwards, so that it is 
above the cooking liquid. Cook, uncovered, for another hour. 
The bird will thus be nicely browned all over, tender enoughto 
cut with a spoon and with a delicious flavour. 


JULIA DRYSDALE 
THE GAME COOKERY BOOK 
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Pheasant with Sauerkraut 


Faisan a la Vosgienne 
To serve 4 to 6 


] pheasant, drawn, trussed and barded ] 

30 g goose fat (hveyz 

2 large onions, finely chopped 2 

l kg sauerkraut, rinsed, drained 2 to 23 Ib 
and squeezed 

litre white wine 8 fl oz 

2 litre Madeira 8 fl oz 

x litre stock (page 164), unsalted 8 fl oz 
salt and pepper 

150 g smoked streaky bacon, cut into strips 502 

500 g poaching sausage, sliced 1 Ib 


Melt half the goose fat in a stew-pan and lightly brown the 
onions. Add the sauerkraut, the wines and the stock. Adda 
pinch of pepper and cook, covered, over a low heat, for 1 hour. 

Heat the rest of the goose fat in another stew-pan and 
brown the bird lightly, over a low heat, turning it frequently. 
Cover the pan and cook over a low heat for 1 hour. 

Transfer the sauerkraut mixture to a greased casserole. 
Joint the pheasant and place the pieces on top of the sauer- 
kraut, then add the bacon and sausage. Cover the dish and 
bake in a preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 5) oven for 30 to 40 
minutes. Season to taste. Serve in the casserole. 

LE GIBIER 


Pheasant with Green Apples 
Fazant met Groene Appels 


To serve 4 


1 young pheasant, drawn 1 


-salt and pepper 


30g butter Mey 
2 tbsp oil 2 tbsp 
125g green streaky bacon, diced 4 oz 
2 onion, finely chopped 2 
] garlic clove, crushed 1 
4 small cooking apples, cored 4 
and thickly sliced . 
4 tbsp cointreau 4 tbsp 
i litre double cream 8 fl oz 


Season the pheasant inside and out with salt and pepper and 
truss it. In a heavy casserole, heat the butter and oil and fry 
the bacon with the onion and garlic over a medium heat until 


the bacon is golden-brown. Remove the bacon and onion from 
the casserole and reserve them. Add the pheasant to the 
casserole and, over a medium heat, carefully brown the bird 
all over, basting it continually with the pan juices. Remove 
the bird and keep it warm. 

Put the apple slices into the casserole and fry them overa 
medium heat until golden, about 2 minutes. Remove them 
from the casserole. Skim the fat from the pan juices and add 
the cointreau. Return the pheasant to the casserole and 
surround it with the apples, bacon and onion. Cover the 
casserole and cook over a low heat for 10 minutes. Remove 
from the heat, stir in the cream and cover once more, then 
bake in a preheated 140°C (275°F or Mark 1) oven until the 
pheasant is tender—about 13 hours. Discard the trussing 
string and joint the pheasant. Put it in a clean, warm casse- 
role with the bacon. 

Purée the apples with the pan juices. Season to taste and 
heat the sauce through. Pour it over the pheasant. 


HUGH JANS 
BISTRO KOKEN 


Pheasant with Figs 
Faisan aux Figues 
To serve 2 


1 young hen pheasant, wing tips 1 
and neck removed and reserved, 
trussed and barded 


salt and pepper 


100 g butter SE ey 
8 medium-sized figs, peeled 8 
20 cl game stock (page 164) 7 tl oz 
} litre creme fraiche or double cream 16 fl oz 


Put the wing tips and neck into a pan, place the pheasant on 
top and cook over a low heat, tightly covered sothat the skin of 
the bird remains pink, for 45 minutes or until the flesh is 
tender. Add salt and pepper. While the pheasant is cooking, 
melt the butter in a saucepan and stew the figs over a low heat 
for about 10 minutes. Add 2 tablespoons of the stock and cook 
for 15 minutes or until the figs are tender. Add the cream, 
remove from the heat and keep warm. 

Discard the wing tips and neck and arrange the pheasant 
on a serving dish. Keep it hot. Drain the figs, reserving the 
cream sauce, and arrange them round the pheasant. Pour off 
the liquid remaining in the pan in which the pheasant was 
cooked, and degrease it. Deglaze the pan with the remaining 
game stock. Mix the liquids and reduce them over a high heat 
to asyrupy consistency. Addthe cream sauce in which the figs 
were cooked. If necessary, correct the seasoning, then pour 
the sauce over the pheasant and figs. 


HENRY CLOS-JOUVE AND GEORGES PRADE 
ALEX HUMBERT: 20 ANS AUX FOURNEAUX CHEZ MAXIM’S 


a 


PHEASANT AND GROUSE 


Pheasant Salmis 
The technique of making a salmis is shown on page 56. 


If the veal stock is prepared specially for this recipe, use 500 g 
(1 lb) of veal, a few chicken necks and the neck, head and 
giblets of the pheasant. 


To serve 4 
1 young pheasant, salted, trussed ] 
and barded 
T3G butter 23 OZ 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
60 cl veal stock (page 163) 1 pint 
Soxel dry white wine 12 fl oz 
1 tbsp chopped onion 1 tbsp 
2 garlic clove 2 
4or5 white peppercorns, slightly crushed 4-or 5 
60 g truffles, thickly sliced 2 oz 
salt and pepper 
1 tbsp cognac 1 tbsp 


To make a velouté sauce, melt 15 g (2 oz) of the butter ina 
heavy saucepan, add the flour and cook gently, stirring 
regularly with a wooden spoon, for 2 to 3 minutes. Whisk in 
the stock gradually and continue whisking until the liquid 
boils. Simmer over a low heat for about 30 minutes, skimming 
from time to time. In another saucepan, boil 30cl ( pint) of the 
wine with the onion, garlic and the peppercorns over a high 
heat until only a few tablespoons of liquid remain. Add it to 
the velouté sauce. If the truffles are canned, add their pre- 
serving liquid to the sauce. 

Place the trussed and barded pheasant in a small roasting 
tin just the size to holdit. Roast itina preheated 230°C (450°F 
or Mark 8) oven for 25 minutes. Remove the bird from the 
roasting tin, discard the barding fat and any fragments of 
skin that may be charred. Remove the legs, cut the joint end 
from the drumstick bone and peel off the skin. Reserve the 
skin. Clip the breast and wings loose from the carcass with 
heavy kitchen scissors. Cut the bird in two along the breast- 
bone and remove the breastbone. Remove the skin and re- 
serve it, and any fragments of splintered bone. Trim the 
pieces of breast neatly and place them and the legs in a 
presentable earthenware or copper ovenproof dish just large 
enough to hold them. Distribute the truffles over the surface 
and grind a little pepper over the dish. Warm the cognac and 
sprinkle it over the dish. Keep the dish covered in a warm 
place while finishing the sauce. 

Pour off the fat from the roasting pan and dissolve the 
caramelized meat juices in the rest of the white wine, stirring, 
scraping and reducing over a high heat. Chop the reserved 
skin, trimmings and carcass coarsely, pound them ina mortar 
and add this and the deglazed roasting juices to the velouté 
sauce. Boil it for about 15 to 20 minutes, then pass the 
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contents of the saucepan through a sieve, pressing the solids 
firmly with a pestle to extract all the juices. Bring the sauce 
back to a boil and simmer it half off the heat, skimming it 
regularly to degrease it for about 15 minutes, or until the 
sauce is reduced by about one-third. For extra smoothness, 
pass it through a very fine-meshed sieve, then taste it for 
seasoning and reheat it. Cut the rest of the butter into small 
pieces. Remove the pan from the heat, stir in the pieces of 
butter, pour the sauce over the pheasant and truffles and 
serve the salmis immediately. 


RICHARD OLNEY 
THE FRENCH MENU COOKBOOK 


Pheasant Mould 


Faisan en Chartreuse 


The technique of making a game bird mould is demonstrated 
on page 86, where two partridges are used instead of a pheas- 
ant. To render the mould firmer, a layer of mousseline (recipe, 
page 167) may be added after the vegetable strips lining the 
mould have been chilled. The mould should then be chilled 
again for about 20 minutes, before adding the game bird and 
cabbage. Instead of being used as a garnish, the sliced bacon 
and sausage may be incorporated into the mould. 


To serve 4 
1 stewing pheasant, trussed and barded 1 
About game stock (page 164) About 
1 litre 8 fl oz 
1 large cabbage, cored, coarsely sliced, 1 
parboiled in boiling water for 10 
minutes, drained and squeezed 
1 onion, sliced into rings 1 
400 g carrots, 1 carrot sliced into rounds, 14 oz 
the rest cut into 3 cm (14 inch) by 
5 mm (4 inch) strips, parboiled for 
30 to 40 seconds, rinsed and dried 
200 g green streaky bacon 7 Oz 
| bouquet garni 1 
salt and pepper 
200 g poaching sausage 7 Oz 
250 g turnips, sliced into 3 cm (14 inch) 8 oz 


by 5 mm (2 inch) strips, parboiled for 
30 to 40 seconds, rinsed and dried 


Put the pheasant intoa roasting tinand roast it ina preheated 
230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven for 15 minutes or until it is 
lightly browned. 

Pour ; litre (8 fl oz) of the game stock into a stew-pan, and 
add the cabbage leaves, the onion and the carrot sliced into 


rounds. Cover the pan and simmer the contents slowly for 30 
minutes, before adding the pheasant, the bacon, the bouquet 
garni, salt and pepper. Cook for about 2 hours, depending on 
the age of the bird. About 20 minutes before the end of the 
cooking time, add the sausage. 

Thickly butter a 1.75 litre (3 pint) mould. Arrange the 
strips of carrot and turnip in parallel, slightly overlapping, 
horizontal rows round the bottom and sides of the mould. 
Chill the mould for about 20 minutes. 

Strain the braising liquid, pressing the vegetables to rid 
them of as much liquid as possible. Discard the bouquet garni 
and reserve the vegetables and liquid. Discard the bards from 
the pheasant, untruss it and cut into serving pieces. 

Arrange a layer of the braised vegetables inside the mould, 
then add the pieces of pheasant. Add the rest of the vegetables 
to the centre of the mould. Press the contents of the mould well 
down, and cover it with a circle of buttered greaseproof paper, 
cut to fit it. Put the mould into a bain-marie and cook it ina 
preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for about 20 min- 
utes. Remove the paper and turn out the mould on toaround 
serving dish. Keep it warm. 

Add the braising liquid to the pheasant roasting juices to 
deglaze the tin. Add a little water or stock if there is not 
enough liquid. Reduce the liquid over a high heat until it is of 
asyrupy consistency. Return the bacon and sausage tothetin 
to reheat them for 5 minutes. Drain and slice the bacon and 
sausage, and arrange them round the mould. Serve the re- 
duced braising liquid as a sauce on the side. 


JOSEPH KOSCHER AND ASSOCIATES 
LES RECETTES DE LA TABLE ALSACIENNE 


Roast Grouse 
- To serve 8 
4 young grouse, drawn, livers reserved 4 
4 tbsp bilberries or cranberries 4 tbsp 
salt and pepper 
| lemon, juice strained | 
16 rashers green streaky bacon 16 
4 sprigs heather 4 
4 tbsp flour 4 tbsp. 
About 60 g_ butter About 2 oz 
4 slices toast 4 


Stuff the birds with the bilberries or cranberries and truss 
them. Mix salt and pepper with the lemon juice and rub it all 
over the birds. Bard them with the bacon rashefs, then adda 


sprig of heather—for tradition as well as luck. Wrap them in 
greaseproof paper and place them breast side down in a 
baking tin. Roast the grouse in a preheated 220°C (425°F or 
Mark 7) oven for 20 to 30 minutes, depending on their size. 

Ten minutes before serving, remove the paper, the heather 
and the bacon, sprinkle the birds lightly with the flour and 
return them to the oven. Sauté the reserved liversin 30 g (1 oz) 
of the butter for about 10 minutes, then chop or mince them 
finely and pound them toa fine paste; if necessary adda little 
more butter to give a spreading consistency. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Spread this liver paste on the slices of toast. 
Remove the birds from the oven, skim all but a little dripping 
from the baking tin and place the toast under the birds. 
Return to the oven for 2 to 3 minutes before serving. 


BARBARA TIMS (EDITOR) 
FOODIN VOGUE 


Stewed Grouse 


The onions, carrots and mushrooms can be gently stewed in 
30 g (1 oz) of butter until the onions are transparent, about 10 
minutes, before the meat is added to the pan. 


To serve 4 
2 stewing grouse, cut into quarters Z 
salt and pepper 
30 g flour 1 oz 
45g bacon fat or butter EOL 
Zz onions, sliced 2 
B carrots, sliced 2 
i25iG mushrooms, sliced 4 oz 
125 pork sausages 4 oz 
1 tbsp port 1 tbsp 
65. cl stock (page 164) 12 fl oz 
| bay leat 1 


Salt and pepper the flour and toss the pieces of grouse in it. 
Melt the bacon fat or butter in a frying pan and cook the 
grouse over a low heat until browned all over, about 10 
minutes. Line the bottom of a casserole with the onions, 
carrots and mushrooms. Rest the meat on them. Now add the 
sausages, port, stock and bay leaf. Seasonagain and cover the 
casserole with a very tightly fitting lid. Cook the grouse ina 
preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for 2 hours, or until 
the meat is tender. Before serving, stir the casserole to bring 
up the rich, thick gravy from the bottom. 


MONICA SHERIDAN 
MY IRISH COOKBOOK 
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PHEASANT AND GROUSE/QUAIL 


Braised Capercaillie 
Auerhahn 


The author suggests serving the capercaillie with chestnut 
purée (page 27) or boiled sauerkraut. 


To serve 5 to 6 


1 capercaillie, drawn, breast ] 
and legs larded 


salt and pepper 


4 tbsp chopped parsley 4 tbsp 
2 tbsp chopped thyme 2 tbsp 
30 g butter ey. 
1 onion, chopped | 
> litre stock (page 164) 16 fl oz 
1 tsp juniper berries 1 tsp 
] bay leaf ! 
1 lemon, peeled and sliced 1 
3 tsp flour 3 tsp 


Mix a pinch each of salt and pepper, the parsley and thyme 
and rub the bird inside and out with the mixture. In a heavy 
stew-pan, melt the butter, add the onion and the bird and 
brown them over a medium heat, about 10 minutes. Pour over 
enough of the stock to barely cover the bird—about {litre (8 fl 
oz). Add the juniper berries, the bay leaf andthe lemonslices. 
Cover the pan and braise the bird ina preheated 180°C (350°F 
or Mark 4) oven, turning frequently, for 13 hours or until 
tender. Finally, remove the lid and baste the bird frequently 
until it is glazed with the cooking liquid, about 20 minutes. 

Remove the capercaillie from the pan and keep it warm on 
a serving dish. Degrease the cooking liquid in the stew-pan, 
then stir in the flour and add the remaining stock. Stirring 
constantly, bring the liquid to the boil and cook until the sauce 
thickens, about 5 minutes. 


ELIZABETH SCHULER 
MEIN KOCHBUCH 
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Quail 


Sautéed Quail with Onions and Wine 


Cailles a la Paysanne 


To serve 4 
8 quail, drawn and trussed 8 
200 g lean green bacon, diced 7 oz 
80g butter 23 OZ 
12 small onions 12 
salt and pepper 
1 tbsp white wine 1 tbsp 


Put the bacon into a small saucepan with cold water to cover. 
Bring the water to the boil, remove the pan from the heat 
immediately and drain the bacon. 

In a frying pan, melt the butter and add the onions and 
drained bacon. Sauté them over a high heat for 5 minutes or 
until the onions are golden. Add the quail and sauté them for 
10 minutes, turning frequently. Season with salt and pepper. 
Add the wine and cook for 5 more minutes. Serve piping hot. 


MYRETTE TIANO 
LES GIBIERS 


Quail with Apple 


The quail can be served with a game sauce, such as poivrade 
sauce (recipe, page 165). 


To serve 2 
2 quail, drawn and trussed 2 
4 tbsp olive oil 4 tbsp 
30g butter Rey 
] small, firm apple, thickly sliced 1 
freshly ground black pepper 
2 slices fried bread (page 26) Z 


salt 


Brush the birds with the oil and roast them in a preheated 
220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven for 10 minutesor until browned 
and tender. Heat the butter in a frying pan and sauté the 
apple slices until golden but not mushy, about 3 minutes, then 


pepper them lightly and reserve them, covered, until re- 
quired. When the quail are cooked, place them on the fried 
bread and arrange the apple slices round them. 


MRS. E. M. WALKER 
THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKBOOK 


Cabbage Leaf Wrapped Roasted Quail 


To serve 4 
8 quail, drawn and trussed 8 
1 tsp black peppercorns 1 tsp 
1 tsp coarse salt 1 tsp 
250 g salt pork or green streaky bacon, 8 oz 
125 g (4 oz) diced, the rest 
cut into 8 rashers 
8 large cabbage leaves, ribs removed, 8 


parboiled for 5 minutes 


Crush the black peppercorns and the salt in a mortar and 
sprinkle the quail generously with the mixture. Place the 
diced salt pork or bacon in the cavity of each quail and wrap 
each bird in a salt pork or bacon rasher. Next, wrap each bird 
in a cabbage leaf and secure the package with a toothpick. 
Place the birds close together in a roasting tin. Add enough 
water to cover the bottom of the pan toa depth of 5mm (finch) 
and cover the pan. Cook the quail ina preheated 230°C (450°F 
or Mark 8) oven for 25 minutes or until tender. 


MILO A. YOUEL 
COOK THE WILD BIRD 


Quail in Wine 


To serve 8 
16 quail, drawn 16 


‘ salt and pepper 


1759 butter 6 oz 
175 c carrots, diced 6 oz 
] medium-sized onion, diced ] 
D sweet green peppers, seeded 2 
and diced 
350 g mushrooms, capsandstalksseparated 120z 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp. 
a litre chicken stock (page 163) 13 pints 
> litre dry white wine 16 fl oz 


Sprinkle the quail inside and out with salt and pepper. In a 
heavy frying pan, melt 125 g (4 oz) of the butter and sauté the 
quail over a medium heat until the flesh is firm, about 5 


minutes. Be careful not to puncture the skins. 

Generously butter a 4 litre (7 pint) casserole and arrange 
the quail init breast side up. Tothe frying pan add the carrots, 
the onion, the green peppers and the mushroom stalks. Cook 
over a medium heat, stirring frequently, for 5 minutes. Blend 
in the flour, mixing well. Add the stock, and stir for 10 
minutes or until the sauce thickens. Add salt and pepper and 
continue to simmer, stirring occasionally, for 10 minutes. 

Pour the wine over the quail. Bake the quail, uncovered, in 
a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven for 15 minutes, or 
until the birds are well browned, basting frequently to keep 
the birds from drying out. Strain the sauce in the frying pan 
over the quail, mashing the vegetables against the strainer to 
release all the juices; discard the vegetables. 

Melt the rest of the butter and sauté the mushroom caps 
until they release their liquid. Transfer the quail, breast side 
up, to a hot serving dish. Garnish the dish with the sautéed 
mushroom caps. Serve the sauce in a sauceboat. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE OF NEW ORLEANS 
THE PLANTATION COOKBOOK 


Quail with Sliced Vegetables 


Cailles a la Julienne de Legumes 


If the quail are small, allow two per person and slightly 
increase the quantities of oil, butter, thyme and bay leaves. 


To serve 4 
4 large quail, drawn and trussed 4 
salt and pepper 
3 tbsp oil 3 tbsp 
1 sprig thyme, crumbled 1 
Hd bay leaves, crumbled 2 
80 g butter 3 Oz 
150 g smoked bacon, cut into thin strips and 550z 
blanched for 5 minutes in boiling water 
1 onion, cut into julienne | 
| small stick celery, cut into julienne | 
3 carrots, cut into julienne 3 
4 tbsp port 4 tbsp 
10 cl stock (page 164) 33 fl.oz 


Season the quail withsalt and pepper. Sprinkle them with the 
oil, thyme and bay leaves and leave them to marinate for 30 
minutes to 1 hour. 

In a frying pan, melt halfthe butter. Addthe strips of bacon 
and fry them over a high heat until the fat runs. Add the 
onion, cook it until it is transparent, about 10 minutes. Add 
the celery and carrots. Season with salt and pepper, cover the 
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QUAIL 


pan and lower the heat. Cook for 10 minutes. 

Ina fireproof pan, melt the rest of the butter. Add the quail 
and the oil from the marinade and brown the quail over a high 
heat, about 5 minutes. Put the pan into a preheated 230°C 
(450°F or Mark 8) oven for 10 minutes, basting the quail at 
least twice with the cooking juices. Untruss the quail, put 
them on a warmed serving dish and keep them hot. 

Discard the fat from the pan in which the quail were 
cooked. Add the port and cook, stirring constantly with a 
wooden spoon to dissolve the meat juices that have adhered to 
the bottom of the pan. Add the stock and simmer for 2 to 3 
minutes. Taste the liquid and adjust the seasoning. Pour 
three-quarters of the sauce into a warmed sauceboat. Mix the 
rest of the sauce with the bacon strips and vegetable julienne, 
cover the quail with the mixture and serve at once. 


FRANCOISE BURGAUD (EDITOR) 
LACUISINE DE A A Z:LES GIBIERS 


Little Quail Parcels 
La “Dodinette” de Caille 


The technique of using caul is demonstrated on page 20. 


To serve 4 
4 quail, drawn 4 
60 g butter 2 oz 
1 small onion, finely chopped 1 
1 small carrot, finely chopped | 
60 g raw ham, finely chopped 2 oz 
2 tbsp finely chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
20 cl gelatinous veal stock (page 163) 7 fl oz 
1 tbsp finely chopped truffle 1 tbsp 

salt 


mixed spices 
125-9 caul, cut into 4 equal-sized squares 4 oz 
4 tbsp brandy 4 tbsp 


In a saucepan, melt half the butter and cook the onion, carrot, 
ham and parsley over a low heat so that the mixture softens 
but does not brown, about 10 minutes. Pour half the stock into 
a small saucepan and reduce it over a high heat until only 2 
tablespoons are left. Add this to the saucepan containing the 
vegetables. Sprinkle the truffle with a pinch of salt andadd it 
to the pan. Mix a pinch each of salt and spices and season the 
inside of the quail with the mixture. Truss the quail. 

Spread out the caul squares on a board. Spread a table- 
spoon of the cooked vegetable mixture over each caul square 
and lay a quail on top. Wrap the quail in the caul. 

Arrange the quail parcels side by side in a buttered, shal- 
low earthenware baking dish just large enough to hold them 
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easily. Melt the rest of the butter and sprinkle it over them. 
Put the dish, uncovered, into a preheated 230°C (450°F or 
Mark 8) oven. When the caul begins to brown, after about 5 
minutes, sprinkle it with the rest of the stock and the brandy. 
Cover the dish and lower the oven temperature to 180°C 
(350°F or Mark 4). Cook for another 10 to 15 minutes or until 
the birds are tender. Send the quail to table immediately, 
while they are still sizzling. 


PAUL BOUILLARD 
LA GOURMANDISE A BON MARCHE 


Quail in Sausage Casing 
Chapelet de Cailles Champenoises 


To clarify stock, heat it gently. Whip an egg white into soft 
peaks and add it to the pan witha brokenegg shell. Whisk over 
medium heat until the stock boils and the scum begins to rise. 
Remove the pan from the heat before the contents boil over. 
Return the pan to the heat and repeat the process several times. 
Then strain the stock through a jelly bag into a bowl. Use the 
quail livers and two chicken livers to make the farce gratin. 


To serve 6 
6 quail, drawn, livers reserved 6 
10 cl port 33 fl oz 
100 g duxelles (page 25) 33 Oz 
About 125 g farce gratin (page 166) About 4 oz 
2 metres sausage casings 7 feet 
> litre gelatinous stock (page 164) 16 fl oz 


Marinate the quail in the port for 6 hours or overnight. Drain 
the quail and dry them, reserving the port. Mash together the 
duxelles and the farce gratin and stuff the quail with the 
mixture. Tie the casing at one end, and insert a quail into the 
casing, pushing it back to the tied end. Add 1 tablespoon each 
of stock and the port marinade. Squeeze the casing to expel 
the air. Leaving room for the contents of the casing toexpand 
during cooking, tie a knot in the casing so that the quail, 
bathed in stock and port, is held firmly in place. Repeat with 
the rest of the quail, adding stock and port and allowing 25 to 
30 cm (10 to 12 inches) between each knot. 

Put the string of encased quail intoa pan. Pour the remain- 
ing stock over them and, over a low heat, bring the liquid to 
below boiling point—80°C (176°F). Poach the quail for 45 to 
60 minutes. Cool them in the stock for at least 24 hours. 

To serve, remove the string of quail from the jellied stock, 
and clarify the stock. If the dish is to be served cold, allow the 
stock to cool to room temperature before pouring it over the 
quail and refrigerate until cold. If the dish is to be served hot, 
warm the quail through in the clarified stock. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAINE 
MA CUISINE 


Casserole of Quail with Lettuce 
Cailles aux Laitues 


To serve 4 
4 quail 4 
125 g green bacon, diced 4 oz 
250 g boneless lean veal, chopped 8 oz 
2 round-heart lettuces, leaves 2 
separated 
6 shallots or 1 small onion 6 
finely chopped 
So.cl chicken stock (page 163) 12 fl oz 


salt and pepper 


Put the bacon and veal intoa deep casserole and cover withthe 
lettuce leaves. Place the quail on top and add the shallots, or 
onion, and the chicken stock. Season to taste and bake the 
dish, uncovered, ina preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven 
for 45 minutes or until the quail are cooked through. 


JULIETTE ELKON 
A BELGIAN COOKBOOK 


Quail Alex 
Cailles d’Alex 


To serve 3 or 4 


3 or 4 quail, unhung 3 or4 
60 g butter, half cut into pieces DOz 
75.9 green streaky bacon cut in strips, 25 OZ 

covered with cold water, 

boiled for 1 minute, rinsed 

in cold water and drained 
3 garlic cloves 3 
] sprig thyme 1 
4 tbsp - Madeira ‘ 4 tbsp 
2 tbsp brandy 2 tbsp 
1 tbsp reduced veal stock (page 163) 1 tbsp 
60 g croutons 27 


Ina deep sauté pan, melt the uncut butter. Add the quail with 

the bacon strips, garlic and thyme and cover the pan. Cook 

over a medium heat for 10 minutes, basting frequently. 
Arrange the birds on a warmed serving dish. Pour off the 


excess fat from the pan and deglaze it with the Madeira, 


brandy and veal stock. Reduce the liquid over a high heat 
until it has a syrupy consistency. Remove the pan from the 
heat and stir in the pieces of butter. Surround the quail with 
the croatons, spoon the sauce over all and serve. 


FERNAND POINT 
MA GASTRONOMIE 


Quail Majorcan-Style 


Codornices Isla de Mallorca 


To serve 4 
8 quail, drawn and trussed 8 
salt and pepper 
50g lard ITE 
100 g green streaky bacon, chopped 33 OZ 
| tsp sugar 1 tsp 
> litre dry white wine 16 fl oz 
10 cl brandy Beil @z 
1 egg, beaten with 15 cl (4 pint) milk ] 


Season the quail with salt and pepper and put them into a 
stew-pan with the lard and bacon. Cook over moderate heat, 
turning frequently, until they are an even, golden colour, 
about 15 minutes. Then add the sugar, wine and brandy. 
Cover the pan and simmer the contents over a low heat until 
the liquid has reduced to little more than half, about 20 
minutes. Remove the birds and reserve them. Pour the egg 
and milk mixture into the pan and whisk it until the sauce 
thickens, but do not let it boil. Return the quail to the pan, 
reheat without boiling and serve. 


JUAN MUJAL ROIG 
GRAN LIBRO DE COCINA ESPANOLA 


Quail the Italian Way 


If rocamboles are not available, use two garlic cloves. Essence 
of ham is the liquidin whicha ham was poached, reduced over 
a high heat. If it is not available, usethesame quantity of well- 
flavoured, well-salted stock. 


To serve 8 


8 quail, drawn and split in 8 
half lengthwise 


8 slices of ham, about the 8 
same size as the quail 

4 sprigs fresh basil, tied together 4 

| bay leat 1 

5 tbsp olive oil 5 tbsp 

2 lemons, juice strained 2 


salt and pepper 


|2iove) veal or chicken stock (page 163) 4 fl oz 
5c essence of ham 4 fl oz 
D rocamboles, crushed 2 


Marinate the quail for 2 hours ina silver dishorinastew-pan 
with the ham, the bunch of basil, the bay leaf, the oil, half the 
lemon juice and some salt and pepper. 
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Place the dish, uncovered, in a preheated 200°C (400°F or 
Mark 6) oven and bake for about 15 minutes, turning and 
basting the birds every 5 minutes. Take the birds out of their 
braise and keep them warm. To the braising liquid, add the 
stock, the essence of ham, the rest of the lemon juice and the 
rocamboles. Simmer for 5 minutes on top of the stove. Then 
pour the sauce over the quail and serve hot for a first course. 


VINCENT LA CHAPELLE 
THE MODERN COOK 


Braised Quail 


Cailles en Etuvée 


If cockscombs and chicken kidneys are not available, theycan 
be omitted from the dish. 


To serve 4 
4 quail, drawn and trussed 4 
75g butter > OZ 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
exe dry white wine z pint 
15 cl stock (page 164) 4 pint 
6 small onions 6 
salt and pepper 
1 bouquet garni | 
2 cockscombs 2 
125g chicken kidneys 4 oz 
4 artichoke bottoms, halved 4 
| eas mushrooms sliced and cooked for 4 oz 
5 minutes in 15 g (2 oz) butter 
8 slices fried bread (page 26) or 8 


4 truffles, sliced and simmered in 
4 tbsp white wine 


Melt 40 g (13 0z) of the butter in a stew-pan and cook the quail 
over a medium heat, turning them frequently, until they are 
golden-brown, about 10 minutes. Remove the quail and stir 
the flour into the butter in the pan. Cook, stirring, for 5 
minutes or until the mixture issmooth, then add the wine and 
stock, stirring constantly. Add the onions, a pinch each of salt 
and pepper, the bouquet garni, cockscombs, kidneys, arti- 
choke bottoms and mushrooms. Return the quail to the pan 
and cover it. Simmer over a low heat for 30 minutes or until 
the birds are tender. Discard the bouquet garni. 

Arrange the stew ona serving dishand surround it withthe 
fried bread or truffles. 


A.-B. DE PERIGORD 
LE TRESOR DE LA CUISINIERE ET DE LA MAITRESSE DE MAISON 


Casserole of Quail with Potatoes 
Gratin de Cailles aux Pommes de Terre 


Although the quail are not completely boned before serving, 
the remaining bones should be soft enough to digest easily. 


To serve 6 
14 quail, drawn, livers and 14 
hearts reserved 
100g pork fat 33 Oz 
2 tbsp chopped chervil 2 tbsp 
1 tbsp coarse salt 1 tbsp 
> litre milk 16 fl oz 
10 cl creme fraiche or double cream 33 fl oz 
nutmeg 
freshly ground pepper 
1.2 kg potatoes, peeled and very thinly 23 |b 
sliced, washed and drained 
200 g butter 7 Oz 
400 g large onions, thinly sliced 14 oz 
g egg yolks 3 
Marinade 
3 litre port 8 fl oz 
a litre red wine 8 fl oz 
100 g carrots, coarsely chopped > OZ 
2 shallots, coarsely chopped (ti (iti‘s;~*és 
} garlic head, cloves chopped (ti(i‘C;éS 
}iso-—~—s chopped thyme =i (assti“‘S;;C;O*;*;*;C;*CSRS‘ SS 
> tsp rosemary > tsp 


Mix the marinade ingredients and marinate 12 quail over- 
night. Bone the remaining two quail and mince them, with 
the quail livers and hearts and the pork fat, using the fine disc 
of the grinder. Strain the marinade, reserving the liquid, and 
add the carrots and shallots from it to the minced meat with 
the chervil and half the salt. 

Pour the milk and cream into a saucepan and bring them to 
the boil. Adda pinch each of nutmeg and pepper and the rest of 
the salt. Add the well-drained potatoes. When the liquid 
returns to the boil, remove from the heat and leave to cool. 

In a saucepan, heat 50 g (2 oz) of the butter. Add the onions, 
cover the pan and stew the onions over a very low heat for 30 
minutes. Do not let them brown. Add the strained marinade 
liquid and simmer for a further 30 minutes. Purée the onions 
and liquid in a food processor and season to taste. 

Arrange the quail on a buttered baking sheet and bake 
them ina preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven for no more 
than 5 minutes, then leave them to cool; cut them in half 
lengthwise,extracting those bones which can be removedeasily. 


To assemble the dish, thickly butter a 2.5 litre (4 pint) 
ovenproof dish. Drain the potatoes, reserving the liquid, and 
use half of them to line the bottom of the dish. Mix the onion 
purée with the minced meat mixture; adjust the seasoning, 
and use half the mixture to cover the layer of potatoes. 
Arrange the quail halves on top, cover them with the rest of 
the onion and minced meat mixture, and top with the rest of 
the potatoes. Beat the egg yolks into the potato cooking liquid 
and pour it over the top. Bake ina preheated 220°C (425°F or 
Mark 7) oven for 20 to 25 minutes, or until the mixture is set 
and beginning to brown. Remove the dish from the oven, cut 
the rest of the butter into pieces and dot the top of the dish with 
them. Return the dish to the oven for a further 10 minutes, so 
that the potatoes absorb the butter and turn golden. 


DANIEL BOUCHE 
INVITATION A LA CUISINE BUISSONIERE 


Italian Stuffed Quail 


Quaglie Farcite all Italiana 


To serve 4 
4 large quail 4 
60 g prosciutto, very finely chopped Diz 
1 tbsp white breadcrumbs, soaked 1 tbsp 
in 1 tbsp milk 
100 g Parmesan cheese, grated 3) Oz 
100 g butter Sy eyA 
8 cl Marsala 3 tl-oz 
8c stock (page 164) (optional) 3 fl oz 
30g flour 1 oz 
4 litre milk 8 fl oz 
salt 
white pepper (optional) 
250 g short pasta (elbow macaroni, 8 oz 


short rigatoni or penne) 


Place the prosciutto, soaked breadcrumbs and a teaspoon of 
the Parmesan cheese in a small bowl and mix them into a 
smooth homogeneous paste. Use it to stuff the quail. If the 
birds have been opened very wide, use cocktail sticks to close 
the cavities securely. 

Put 30 g (1 0z) of the butter intoa pan over the heat. Whenit 
has browned, add the quail and fry them until they colour, 
turning them only once and ensuring that the stuffing does 
not escape. Add the Marsala and stock, if using. Cover the pan 
and simmer for 20 minutes or until the quail are tender. 

Meanwhile, melt 45 g (13 0z) of the remaining butter. Stir 
in the flour and cook, stirring, for 5 minutes, then pour in the 
milk. Bring to the boil, stirring constantly; then cook, stirring 
occasionally, for 15 minutes. Add 60 g (2 0z) of the Parmesan 


cheese. Season with salt and a little white pepper, if desired. 

Cook the pasta in plenty of lightly salted boiling water for 5 
to 8 minutes. Drain it and sprinkle it with the rest of the 
cheese. Add the remaining butter, then pour the cheese sauce 
over it. Butter a deep, ovenproof dish 15 cm (6 inches) in 
diameter and fill it with three-quarters of the pasta. Level it 
smooth, then, with the back of a tablespoon, make four 
depressions in the pasta. Place a quail in each depression and 
sprinkle the birds with the cooking juices. Cover with the 
remaining pasta. Bake in a preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 
5) oven until the top is lightly browned, about 20 minutes. 


MASSIMO ALBERINI 
CENTO RICETTE STORICHE 


Quail with Ceps 
Quaglie con i Porcini 


If fresh ceps are not available, 200 g (7 0z) of dried ceps can be 
used. They must first be soaked in warm water for 3 hours and 
then drained before use. 


To serve 4 

streaky bacon 
4 tbsp oil 4 tbsp 
30 g butter 1 oz 
| small onion, chopped | 
20 cl dry white wine 7 AMOZ 
3 tbsp brandy 3 tbsp 
600 g ceps, thinly sliced [ele 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 

salt and pepper 
30 cl stock (page 164) > pint 
| lemon, juice strained 1 


Wrap each quail in two rashers of pancetta or bacon and tie 
securely with string. In a frying pan, heat the oil and butter 
and fry the onion until it is golden. Add the quail and cook 
them until the bacon is browned, moistening the pan from 
time to time with a tablespoon of wine and, when the wine is 
used up, with the brandy. When all the liquid has evaporated, 
add the ceps, parsley, salt and pepper. Cook the mixture over 
moderate heat, keeping the birds moist by adding a few 
tablespoons of the stock from time to time. Simmer until the 
birds are tender and cooked through, up to 20 minutes. 
Arrange them in a serving dish. Sprinkle the contents of the 
pan with the lemon juice and arrange it round the quail. 


FERNANDO AND TINA RARIS 
I FUNGHI, CERCARLI, CONOSCERLI, CUCINARLI 


QUAIL/SNIPEAND WOODCOCK 


Quail with Vinegar and Almond Sauce 


Codornices a la Vinagreta 


To serve 4 
8 quail, drawn, livers left in birds 8 
60g butter 2 oz 
salt and pepper 
1 garlic clove | 
ie almonds, blanched and toasted 12 
8 cl wine vinegar Stltoz 
1 bay leaf 1 
1 tsp black peppercorns 1 tsp 


Melt the butter in a large pan, add the quail and season them 
with salt and pepper. Cook them over a low heat for about 15 
minutes or until the flesh is opaque, turning them frequently 
to prevent them browning. Remove the quail from the pan. 
Extract the quail livers and pound them ina mortar with the 
garlicand almonds, gradually adding the vinegar. 

Return the quail to the pan and reheat them. Add the 
contents of the mortar, the bay leaf and peppercorns to the 
pan. Cover with a well-fitting lid and simmer the mixture, 
seasoning to taste after about 10 minutes. Cook until the 
quail are tender, about 20 minutes. 


JUAN CABANE AND ALEJANDRO DOMENECH 
NUESTRA MEJOR COCINA 


Quail Pie with Apples 


Tourte aux Cailles 


To serve 6 
6 quail, drawn, trussed and barded 6 
150°C shortcrust dough (page 167) 13 Ib 
100 g sultanas, soaked overnight in 10 cl 33 OZ 
(33 fl oz) marc 
100 g butter 33.02 
2kg apples, peeled, cored and 4 |b 
coarsely chopped 
salt and pepper 
6 juniper berries, crushed 6 
1 egg yolk, mixed with a few drops of | 
water (optional) 
About butter, melted About 
90g 3rOz 


Make the dough, wrap it in plastic film and leave it in the 
refrigerator until the following day. Drain the sultanas, 
reserving the marc. Melt the butter in a pan and sauté the 
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apples in it until golden, then season with pepper and stir in 
the juniper berries and sultanas. Remove the pan from the 
heat and reserve the mixture. 

Put the quail into a roasting tin and roast them in a 
preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven for 10 minutes or 
until browned. Season with salt. 

Divide the dough into two portions, and roll out one por- 
tion. Use it to line the bottom and sides of a 20 cm (8 inch) pie 
dish about 15 cm (6 inches) deep. Arrange the quail in the pie 
dish and fill the spaces between them with the sautéed apple 
and sultana mixture. 

Roll out the rest of the dough and use it to makea lid forthe 
pie. Seal the edges with water. Brush the surface of the pie 
with the egg yolk, if using. Cut a 2cm ({inch) holeinthe centre 
of the pie to allow the steam to escape and bake the pie ina 
preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for about 35 minutes 
or until the crust is golden-brown. 

Serve the pie with as much melted butter as desired, 
flavoured with the reserved marc. 


AMICALE DES CUISINIERS ET PATISSIERS AUVERGNATS DE PARIS 
CUISINE D’AUVERGNE 


Quail Pie 


To bone a quail, split it down the back, pull the breastbone free 
and remove the remainder of the ribcage by scraping it away 
with the tip of a small knife. To bone the wings and legs, turn 
them inside-out and scrape the flesh off using the tipof aknife 
and your fingertips. 


To serve § 
10 quail, drawn and boned, giblets and 10 


bones reserved 


200 g butter 7 oz 

2kg cooking apples, peeled, quartered, 4 |b 
cored and cut into small pieces 

300 g raisins 10 oz 
salt and pepper 

>to 1 tsp — ground cinnamon > to | tsp 

20 cl cognac, warmed 7 fl oz 

500 g shortcrust or rough-puff dough 1 Ib 
(page 16/7) 

20 cl Madeira 7 fl oz 

| egg yolk, mixed with 1] tsp milk | 

50 cl chicken stock (page 163) mixed 18 fl oz 


with 2 tsp cornflour 


bunch watercress (optional) 


Melt half the butter in a frying pan and cook the apples and 
raisins over a low heat until the apples are golden, about 3 
minutes. Add salt, pepper and cinnamon to taste. Remove the 


apple and raisin mixture from the pan and leave it to cool. 

Fill the quail with as much of the apple and raisin mixture 
as they will hold, reserving the remainder. Truss the birds 
and season them with salt and pepper. Melt the remaining 
butter in the frying pan and fry the birds in it until they are 
golden all over, about 5 minutes. Pour the cognac over them 
and set it alight. When the flames have died down, untruss 
the birds and allow them to cool. Reserve the pan juices. 

Roll out the dough to about 3mm (finch) thick. Cuta2.5cm 
(1 inch) wide strip and press it round the rim of a 40 cm (16 
inch) oval pie dish. Allowit to overlap the edge by about 1 cm (4 
inch). Place the quail in the pie dish, cover them with the 
remaining apple and raisin mixture and pour in half the 
Madeira. Cut the dough in the shape of the pie dishbut 1cm(G 
inch) wider all round. Moisten the strip of dough on the rim of 
the dish with a little water. Lift the dough lid over the pie and 
press it down round the rim; trim the dough witha knife and 
press round the rim with your fingers to seal it. 

Make leaf shapes from leftover dough and use them to 
decorate the pie. Brush the dough with the egg and milk 
mixture and make a few holes in it with a fork or sharp knife 
to allow the steam toescape. Alternatively, makeaholeinthe 
centre of the pie and cover it later with a pastry rosette baked 
separately. Allow the pie tostand for 15 minutes, then place it 
in a preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven. After 15 
minutes, when the pie crust is golden, cover it with foil and 
bake for a further 40 minutes. 

While the pie is cooking, fry the quail bones and giblets in 
the juices left in the pan in which the quail were fried. Pourin 
the stock and cornflour mixture and simmer for 20 minutes. 
Check the seasoning. Strain the sauce and add the rest of the 
Madeira to the strained sauce. 

Before serving the pie, remove the lid and pour a quarter of 
the sauce into the pie. Carefully mark the pie lid into slices; 
this helps the guests to serve themselves. Place the pastry lid 
in a 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven, leaving the door open, for 
10 to 15 minutes to become crisp. Replace the lidon the pie just 
before serving. Serve the remaining sauce in a sauceboat. 
You can add a bunch of watercress for decoration. 


: MARY HENDERSON 
MARY HENDERSON’S PARIS EMBASSY COOKBOOK 


Snipe and 


Snipe Curry 


To serve 4 


4 snipe, drawn and split 4 
in half lengthwise 


salt and pepper 


butter and lard 
1 large onion, sliced 1 
1 tbsp ground coriander 1 tbsp 
2 tsp ground rice 2 tsp 

ground cumin 

saftron 

mixed spices 

cayenne pepper (optional) 
SOFC! game stock (page 164) > pint 
1 tsp lemon juice 1 tsp 


Season the snipe with salt and pepper and roll them in the 
flour. Melt half the butter or the lard in a frying pan over a 
medium heat and fry the snipe for 15 minutes or until they are 
barely tender. Set them aside. 

Melt the rest of the butter in a stew-pan and fry the onion 
until it is lightly coloured. Then add the coriander, the ground 
rice, a pinch of cumin, a few strands of saffron, a pinch of 
mixed spices, and a pinch of cayenne pepper if a hot curry is 
preferred. Let all these fry gently in the butter for 2 minutes, 
then add the stock and salt to taste. Let it stand over a low 
heat, simmering gently for 20 minutes or until required. The 
liquid should be reduced to 15 cl ({ pint). 

Five minutes before serving, add the fried snipe to the 
stew-pan with the lemon juice. The snipe should only be 
reheated, not cooked again. Serve with boiled rice or toast. 


DANIEL SANTIAGOE 
THE CURRY COOK’S ASSISTANT 
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IPEAND WOODCOCK 


Snipe Loaf 
The loaf must be sliced very carefully for serving, to prevent the 
bones from splintering. 


To serve 8 
8 snipe, drawn 8 
1 large white loaf of bread, weighing 1 
about 800 g (13 lb) 
7G butter, melted 23 OZ 
1 egg, beaten 1 
1 garlic clove, crushed | 
6 shallots, sliced 6 
100 g streaky bacon, chopped 33 OZ 
150 g mushrooms, sliced 5°02 
1 tbsp brandy, warmed 1 tbsp 


salt and freshly ground black pepper 


Cut off the end of the loaf and scrape out the crumb to makea 
hollow shell. Reserve the cut end. Brush the inside and 
outside of the loaf, and the cut end, with half of the melted 
butter, then with the egg. Bake the loaf and the cut end ina 
preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for 7 to 10 minutes, 
until it is brown and crisp. 

Meanwhile, fry the garlicinthe remaining butter, careful- 
ly putting the garlic to one side of the pan inorder todiscard it 
when the butter is flavoured. Discard the garlic, add the 
shallots and fry them until they are tender, about 5 minutes, 
then remove them from the pan and keepthem warm. Putthe 
snipe into the pan, and fry, turning them carefully until they 
are browned, then add them to the reserved shallots. Fry the 
bacon and when the fat begins torun, addthe mushroomsand 
fry them until they yield their juices, about 10 minutes. 

Sprinkle the snipe with the brandy and add salt and 
pepper. Pack the loaf in layers, first with a layer of bacon and 
mushrooms, then a layer of snipe and shallots. Secure the cut 
end of the loaf back into position with cocktail sticks. Wrap 
the loaf loosely in foil and bake it ina preheated 180°C (350°F 
or Mark 4) oven for 20 minutes or until the contents are 
heated through. Remove the foil and bake for a further 5 
minutes to crisp the bread. To serve, cut the loaf into thick 
slices. Serve with green beans. 


JULIA DRYSDALE 
THE GAME COOKERY BOOK 


me 
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Roast Woodcock or Snipe 


Bécasse ou Bécassine Rotie 


To serve 4 

2 woodcocks or 4 snipe, gizzards 2 
discarded, trussed and barded 

60 g butter, melted 2.02 
salt and pepper 

1 tbsp brandy 1 tbsp 


Arrange the birds on skewers and brush them thoroughly 
with the butter. Spit roast the birds in front of an open fire, or 
roast them in a preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven for 18 
to 22 minutes according to size—half that time for snipe. 
Remove the birds from the spit and discard the trussing 
string. Salt the birds, draw them and cut each into quarters. 
Arrange them on a serving dish and keep them warm. 

Mix the drippings in the roasting tin with the brandy. Add 
any juices from the birds and pour the mixture into a small 
saucepan. Crush the innards with a fork and add them to the 
pan. Season with salt and pepper and heat the sauce through 
but do not let it boil. Arrange the fried bread on a warmed 
serving dish. Pour the sauce over it, add the pieces of bird and 
serve immediately. 


MARIE CECCALDI 
CUISINE DE CORSE 


Woodcocks with Truffles 


Bécasses a l’Ancienne 


Snipe may be used for this recipe instead of woodcocks. 


To serve 4 
4 woodcocks, gizzards 4 
discarded, trussed 
30g butter, softened 1 oz 
2 garlic cloves, cut in half 2 
6 truffles, very thinly sliced 6 
salt and pepper 
30 cl game stock (page 164) > pint 


Coat the birds with the butter and roast them in a preheated 
220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven for 10 minutes, sothat the birds 
are still very rare. 

Vigorously rub an earthenware casserole with the garlic 
cloves. Put the birds into the casserole and cover them with 
the truffle slices. Season them with salt and pepper and pour 
in the stock. Cover the casserole tightly, put it into the oven 
and cook the birds at the same temperature as before for 12 
minutes. This dish can be served with boiled rice. 

LE GIBIER 


Woodcocks with Sweetbreads 
Becasses a la Foyot 


To prepare the calf’s sweetbreads for cooking, soak them in 
cold water for 1 hour, blanch them in boiling water for 5 
minutes, then peel off the membrane. Press the sweetbreadsin 
acloth under a weight for at least 2 hours before use. 


To serve 4 


4 woodcocks, drawn and 4 
quartered, gizzards discarded, 
other innards reserved 


60 g butter Doz 
12 pearl onions 12 
60 g green streaky bacon, diced Diaz 
60 g truffles, sliced MCI. 
2 calf’s sweetbreads, cut into pieces 2 
b25:9 button mushrooms 4 oz 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
30 cl red wine > pint 
] bouquet garni | 
salt and pepper 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 
2 shallots, chopped 2 
5 tsp chopped wild thyme > tsp 
] - orange, juice strained ] 


Melt the butter in a large sauté pan and, over a medium heat, 
sauté the pieces of woodcock with the onions, bacon, truffles, 
sweetbreads and mushrooms, until all are lightly browned. 
Stir in the flour and cook until it begins to colour. Add the 
wine and the bouquet garni and season with salt and pepper. 
Bring the liquid to the boil, then reduce the heat and simmer, 
covered, for about 40 minutes. 

Chop the innards with the parsley, shallots and thyme. 
Fifteen minutes before serving, thicken the sauce with this 
mixture. Discard the bouquet garni. Just before serving, add 
the orange juice. Arrange the woodcocks onaserving dish and 
garnish with the onions, bacon, truffles, sweetbreads and 
mushrooms. Serve the sauce separately. 


FERNAND POINT 
MA GASTRONOMIE 


Woodcocks with Toasted Polenta 


Becacce con Crostini di Polenta alla Maniera 
delle Langhe 


The method of self-trussing woodcocks is shown on page 15. 


To serve 6 


3 woodcocks, gizzards discarded, 3 


selt-trussed 
salt and pepper 


S very thin slices pancetta or 3 
green streaky bacon 


40g green streaky bacon, finely chopped 2 OZ 
40g prosciutto or raw ham, finely chopped > OZ 
1 tbsp finely chopped carrot, 1 tbsp 
each celery and onion each 
2 sprigs parsley, finely chopped 2 
40g butter 13 oz 
i bay leat 1 
4 juniper berries 4 
12.5_cl Marsala 4 fl oz 
Polenta 
500 g cornmeal 1 Ib 
2.5 litres salted water 4 pints 


To make the polenta, bring the salted water to the boil ina 
pan, pour in the cornmeal and reduce the heat. Boil, stirring 
constantly, until the polenta has an elastictexture and comes 
away from the sides of the pan, about 30 minutes. Turn it out 
on a work surface. Flatten it with a spoon or spatula to a 
thickness of about 1 cm (3 inch) and leave it to cool and set for 
at least 20 minutes. Then divide it into 12 portions and toast it 
on greased baking sheets in a preheated 200°C (400°F or 
Mark 6) oven for 15 minutes or until lightly browned. 

Season the woodcocks with salt and pepper. Wrap them in 
the slices of pancetta or bacon and tie them with fine thread. 
Combine the chopped bacon, ham, carrot, celery, onion and 
parsley. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the bay leaf, 
juniper berries and the bacon and ham mixture, and brown 
lightly. Add the woodcocks, brown them all over, then lower 
the heat and add the Marsala. Cover and cook over a moderate 
heat, stirring frequently, for about 20 minutes or until the 
woodcocks are tender. 

Remove the woodcocks from the pan, untie them, cut off 
their heads, then halve the woodcocks. Strain the contents of 
the pan through a fine-meshed sieve, pressing the vegetables 
to extract the juices. Arrange the woodcock halves on a 
warmed serving dish, pour the sauce over them and surround 
them with the toasted polenta. 


LUIGI CARNACINA AND VINCENZO BUONASSISI 
ILLIBRO DELLA POLENTA 


SNIPEAND WOODCOCK/WILD DUCK 


Woodcock in White Wine Sauce 


Purée de Bécasse a la Bazadaise 


To serve ] 
1 woodcock | 
| slice of bread | 
50g butter, softened 2 oz 

salt and pepper 

grated nutmeg 
4or5 fresh thyme leaves, chopped 4or5 
35 cl sweet white wine V2ithoz 
2 tbsp Armagnac 2 tbsp 


Do not draw or bard the woodcock. Place the slice of bread in 
an ovenproof dish and put the woodcock on it. Spread the 
butter over the woodcock, season it with a pinch each of salt, 
pepper and grated nutmeg and sprinkle it with the thyme 
leaves. Place the bird in a preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) 
oven for 10 minutes or until it is half cooked. 

Remove the woodcock from the oven and detach the legs 
and wings. Cut open thecarcassand draw the bird, discarding 
the gizzard. Strip the flesh from the carcass and mince the 
flesh with the bread and innards to make a stiff forcemeat. 

Pour the wine into a saucepan and bring it to the boil. 
Reduce the heat and use a whisk to stir in the forcemeat. Stir 
constantly for at least 15 minutes. The liquid will thickenasit 
reduces. When the sauce is of asyrupy consistency, season to 
taste, add the Armagnac and mix well. Add the reserved legs 
and wings to the sauce, cover the pan andsimmer it over alow 
heat for at least 15 minutes, until the sauce is thick. 

LA CUISINE D’ AQUITAINE 


Woodcock Moulds with Claret Sauce 


Mousseline de Bécasses au Fumet de Graves 


The technique of making a mousseline from game meat is 
demonstrated on page 29. 


To serve 8 
S woodcocks, drawn, gizzards 3 


discarded, other innards reserved, 
breasts boned 


| egg white | 
20 cl creme fraiche or double cream, Vminey2 
lightly whipped 
salt and pepper 
grated nutmeg 
ZOG butter 3 OZ 
10 cl brandy 33 fl oz 
100 g foie gras, diced > OZ 


Claret sauce 


> litre claret 16 fl oz 
I25°9 butter 4 oz 
] carrot, finely chopped 1 
2 shallots, finely chopped ji 
| garlic clove, finely chopped 1 
| sprig thyme 1 
] bay leaf ] 
1 clove 1 
4 tbsp brandy 4 tbsp 
1 tsp cornflour 1 tsp 


Chop the woodcock breasts and purée them in a food proces- 
sor. Coarsely chop the carcasses and skin and reserve them for 
the sauce. Make a game mousseline, using the woodcock 
breasts, the egg white and the whipped cream. Season with 
salt and pepper anda pinch of nutmeg. Chill forat least 1 hour 
before using half of it to line eight small oval moulds. 

Heat the butter in a frying pan and add the woodcock 
innards. Pour in the brandy and set it alight. Stirthe contents 
of the pan until the flames die down and add the foie gras. 
Season with salt and pepper. Leave the mixture to cool 
completely. Spread this mixture in a layer over the mousse- 
line inthe moulds. Complete the filling of the moulds by using 
up the rest of the mousseline and refrigerate the moulds until 
you are ready to cook them. 

To make the sauce, heat 90 g (8 oz) of the butter in a 
saucepan and sauté the chopped carcasses and skin. Add the 
vegetables, garlic, herbs and clove and sauté over a medium 
heat until the shallots are transparent. Add the claret and 3 
tablespoons of the brandy. Simmer the sauce, covered, for 25 
minutes. Strain it through a fine-meshed sieve into a clean 
pan, pressing the meat and vegetables to extract the juices. 
Place the sauce half off the heat and let the part that is on the 
heat boil lightly so that impurities collect on the unheated 
surface. Skin off the impurities. Mixa tablespoon of the sauce 
with the cornflour to form a paste, then stir it into the sauce. 
Reduce the sauce over a high heat until it has a syrupy 
consistency. Remove the pan from the heat, cut the rest of the 
butter into pieces and stir them into the sauce with the 
remaining tablespoon of brandy. Keep the sauce warm. 

Cook the moulds in a bain-marie in a preheated 170°C 
(325°F or Mark 3) oven for 20 minutes. Let them rest for 5 
minutes, then turn them out on to a round serving dish, 
arranging them symmetrically. Coat them with some of the 
sauce and serve the rest of it on the side. 


ACADEMIE DES GASTRONOMES, ACADEMIE CULINAIRE DE FRANCE 
LA HAUTE CUISINE FRANCAISE 


“Wild “Duck 


Wild Duck with Pomegranate Sauce 
Fasinjan 


The duck stock will be tastier if a chopped celery stick, carrot 
and onion are gently fried in butter and added to the pan in 
which the duck is to be cooked. The authorsuggests serving the 
dish with pilaff rice. To make pilaff rice, fry 250 g (8 oz) of rice 
in 60 g (2 oz) of butter on a very low heat for 2 to 3 minutes or 
until the grains are transparent. Pour in 60 cl (1 pint) of 
boiling water or stock, add salt and tightly cover the pan. 
Simmer for about 20 minutes, or until the rice is tender. 


To serve 4 
] large wild duck, drawn 1 
250 g ground walnuts 8 oz 
15-9 butter 2 OZ 
] onion, finely chopped 1 
About 1 kg pomegranates, juice strained, About 23 Ib 
to make 35 cl (12 fl oz) 
1 tbsp sugar (optional) 1 tbsp 


salt 


Put the duck into boiling water to cover and simmer it until it 
is tender, about 1 hour. There should be about 35 cl (12 fl oz) of 
cooking liquid at the end of the cooking time. Strain the 
cooking liquid and put it ina saucepan. Reduce it over a high 
heat until there is only 17.5 cl (6 fl oz) left. Joint the duck. 

In a dry frying pan over a medium heat, stir the ground 
walnuts until they release an aroma. Reserve the walnuts. 

Melt the butter in a stew-pan, add the onion and cook overa 
medium heat until the onion is transparent, about 10 min- 
utes. Add the walnuts, the duck cooking liquid and the 
pomegranate juice; taste the mixture. If the juice is too sour, 
add the sugar, then add salt. Bring this sauce to the boil, then 
add the pieces of duck and simmer for about 30 minutes, or 
until the sauce is the consistency of thick cream. 


MAY BEATTIE (EDITOR) 
RECIPES FROM BAGHDAD 


Teal in White Wine 


Sarcelles a la Bateliére 


To serve 4 
g teal, drawn y, 
60 g butter VAGYE 
4 shallots, chopped 4 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 

salt 

coarsely ground pepper 

grated nutmeg 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
1723 cl white wine 6 fl oz 


Remove the legs, breasts and parson’s nose from each teal. 
Discard the parson’s nose and cut each breast lengthwise into 
three equal portions. In a saucepan, melt the butter, add the 
pieces of teal, the shallots, chopped parsley, a pinch each of 
salt, pepper and nutmeg, and sauté over a brisk heat, turning 
frequently, for 10 to 12 minutes. Press the flesh of the teal to 
test it; it should be firm. Sprinkle the teal with flour and pour 
the white wine over them. As soon as the sauce begins to 
bubble, remove the pan from the heat and serve. 
NOUVEAU MANUEL DE LA CUISINIERE BOURGEOISE ET ECONOMIQUE 


Grilled Teal 


To make the maitre @hotel butter, beat 125 g (40z)of unsalted 
butter until it is soft. Beat in 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 1 
tablespoon chopped mixed herbs, 2 teaspoons lemon Juice, salt 
and pepper. Form into a roll and chill before cutting. 


To serve 6 
6 teal, heads cut off, drawn and split S 


almost in half lengthwise 


salt and pepper 


1 tbsp olive oil 1 tbsp 
6 large slices toast 6 
90g maitre d’hétel butter, softened Oz 
60 g watercress DS 


Place the birdsina fireproof dish. Mixa large pinchofsalt and 
a small pinch of pepper with the oil and roll the birds in it. 
Grill them using a moderate heat for 7 to 8 minutes on each 
side, or until browned. 

Meanwhile, arrange the slices of toast on a hot serving 
dish. Divide each teal in half lengthwise and place a half on 
each piece of toast. Spread the teal with the maitre d’hotel 
butter and garnish with the watercress. 


OSCAR TSCHIRKY 
“OSCAR” OF THE WALDORF 


WILD DUCK 


Young Mallards 
Canard Printanier 


If the carrots and turnips are not new, blanch them for 3 
minutes in boiling, salted water. 


To serve 4 
7 young mallards, each weighing 2 


about 1 kg (2 to 23 Ib), drawn and 
trussed, giblets reserved 


135.6 butter 25 OZ 
200 g new carrots, cut into the 7-OZ 
shape of garlic cloves 
salt and pepper 
sugar 
200 g new turnips, cut into the WE oy4 
shape of garlic cloves 
200 g spinach, blanched in boiling 7 Oz 
salted water for 3 minutes, 
drained and chopped 
2 tbsp white wine vinegar 2 tbsp 
10 cl dry white wine 33 fl oz 
10 cl single cream Ss 1NOZ 
2 tsp Dijon mustard 2 tsp 


Melt 30 g (1 02z) of the butter and add the carrots with enough 
water to barely cover them. Add a pinch of salt, pepper and 
sugar. Stew the carrots over a very low heat, allowing the 
water to evaporate slowly, for about 30 minutes, until they 
are glossy and lightly browned. Cook the turnips in the same 
way. Melt the remaining 15 g (3 oz) of butter and cook the 
spinach for 5 minutes. Season it with salt and pepper. 

While the vegetables are cooking, put the ducks into a 
roasting tin and place them in a preheated 220°C (425°F or 
Mark 7) oven for 18 minutes. The flesh must remain pink. 
When the ducks are cooked, remove the legs and keep the rest 
of the meat warm. Return the legs to the roasting tin, add the 
giblets and cook over a medium heat for 5 minutes, to brown 
them. Reserve the giblets and legs. 

Drain the fat from the roasting tin and deglaze the cooking 
juices with the vinegar. Add the wine and cream. Cook the 
sauce for a few minutes, stirring, remove it from the heat, 
check the seasoning and add the mustard. 

Carve the ducks and arrange the meat with the legs and 
giblets on a serving dish. Surround it with the vegetables 
arranged in little clumps. Coat the meat with the sauce. 


BERNARD AND CHRISTINE CHARRETTON 
LES BONNES RECETTES DU CHASSEUR 
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Roast Mallard 


Malars de Riviere 


The bird can be roasted for 15 minutes in a preheated 230°C 
(450° F or Mark 8) oven instead of over an open fire. The legs 
should then be removed and grilled for a further 10 minutes. 
Another method for cooking the sauce, suggested by the au- 
thor, is to put theonions in the drip pan as explained and, when 
the bird is cooked, to add the juice of alemonand 4 tablespoons 
each of wine and wine vinegar tothe drip pan. Boil the mixture 
and add the toast. This sauce is called saupiquet. 


To serve 2 
1 young mallard, drawn and trussed 1 


p onions, coarsely chopped 2 
2 Oz 
1 tbsp 


] slice toast, crusts removed, crumbled ] 


green streaky bacon, diced 
chopped parsley 


coarse salt 


Thread the duck on to a spit over an open fire. Put the onions 
underneath in a drip pan so they will cook in the juices from 
the bird. When the bird is cooked, put the bacon and parsleyin 
the pan and add the toast. Put the pan over a medium heatand 
cook until the bacon is lightly browned. Untrussthe duck and 
serve with the onion and toast mixture. 

LE MENAGIER DE PARIS 


Salmis of Wild Duck 


Canard Sauvage en Salmis 


To serve 8 
2 young wild ducks, drawn, livers 2. 


reserved, larded 


100 g green streaky bacon, chopped 33 OZ 
Z onions, chopped 2 
| clove, crushed | 
6 juniper berries, crushed 6 
1 stick celery, chopped | 
salt and pepper 
1 bay leaf 1 
35:el red wine 12 fl oz 
30 g butter 1 oz 
3 slicestoast,soakedinstock(page163)s«B 


and squeezed dry 


Roast the ducks in a preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven 
for 30 to 40 minutes or until they are tender and browned. 
Joint them, cutting away the ribcage, and reserve them. Put 


the roasting juices and fat from the ducks into a pan with the 
bacon, onions, duck ribcage, the clove, juniper berries and 
celery. Season with salt and pepper, add the bay leaf and pour 
in the wine. Bring to the boil and cook until the sauce is 
reduced by half, about 30 minutes. 

Melt the butter and sauté the livers over a high heat and 
then press them through a sieve with the softened toast. 
Strain the sauce, then place it half off the heat andsimmerit, 
skimming the impurities from the cooler side. Thenstir inthe 
liver mixture and cook over a low heat until the sauce has a 
creamy consistency, but do not let it boil. Arrange the duck 
joints on a serving dish and pour the sauce over them. 


AMICALE DES CUISINIERS ET PATISSIERS AUVERGNATS DE PARIS 
CUISINE D’AUVERGNE 


Breasts of Wild Duck 


The sauce may be cooked a day or two ahead and freezes well. 


To serve 4 
2. wild ducks, breasts skinnedandst—(‘iéi 
boned, carcasses chopped 
150 g butter 5 oz 
2 tbsp oil 2 tbsp 
1 onion, roughly chopped 1 
my carrots, roughly chopped 
1 stick celery, roughly chopped | 
2 leeks or spring onions, roughly chopped 2 
2 garlic cloves 2 
1 tsp coarse salt 1 tsp 
= peppercorns 3 
1 tsp thyme leaves 1 tsp 
2 cloves 2 
5 - sprigs parsley 5 
3 bay leaf 2 
12:5 cl dry white wine 4 fl oz 
90 cl to chicken stock (page 163) 13 to 
1 litre 1? pints 
salt and pepper 
3 tbsp Madeira 3 tbsp 


Heat 30 g (1 oz) of the butter with the oil and brown the 
chopped carcasses. Add the onion, carrots, celery, leeks or 
spring onions and garlic with the coarse salt and peppercorns. 
Tie the thyme, cloves, parsley and bay leafina piece of muslin 
and add them to the pan. Cook the vegetables and carcasses 
over a medium heat, stirring them frequently, until lightly 


browned. Then add the white wine and enough chicken stock 
to cover the carcass. Cover the pan and simmer the contents 
for at least 2 hours. Strain the cooking liquid and degrease it. 

In a saucepan, melt 60 g (2 0z) of the butter and stir in the 
flour. Cook, stirring, until the mixture is smooth, then pourin 
the degreased cooking liquid. Bring the sauce back tothe boil, 
stirring, then reduce the heat and simmer the sauce for at 
least 1 hour, stirring occasionally, until it is thick enough to 
coat the back of a spoon. 

About 15 minutes before you are ready to serve the duck, 
melt the rest of the butter and dip the breasts in it. Salt and 
pepper them and arrange them ina single layer in a roasting 
tin, making sure they do not touch each other. Cover the tin 
with buttered greaseproof paper. Cook the breasts in a pre- 
heated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for about 15 minutes. Do 
not overcook; the breasts should be rare. 

Just before serving, add the Madeira to the sauce and taste 
it for seasoning. Serve the breasts with the sauce. 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI (EDITOR) 
SOUTHERN SIDEBOARDS 


Teal with Bitter Orange Juice 
Sarcelles au Jus d’Orange 


Rocamboles are wild leeks. If they are not available, you can 
use four or five garlic cloves or shallots instead. 


To serve 4 
2 teal, drawn, trussed and barded DD 


salt and pepper 
4or5 
(ror 


Aror5 
Vor 2 


rocamboles, chopped 


Seville oranges, rind sliced into 
julienne, juice strained 


Put the teal into a roasting pan and roast them ina preheated 
230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven for about 12 minutes or until 
they are three-quarters cooked. Transfer them to a saucepan 
and make several slits along the whole length of the breasts. 
To the juices which flow out add salt and pepper, the rocam- 
boles and the orange rind and juice. Heat the sauce through 
but make sure it does not come to the boil. Serve hot. 


MARIN 
LES DONS DE COMUS 


WILD DUCK 


Wild Duck Stuffed with Olives 
and Anchovies 
Anatra Selvatica Farcita con Olive e Acciughe 


To make the anchovy butter, pound one salt anchovy, soaked, 
filleted, rinsed and dried, in a mortar until it forms a paste. 
Add 15 g & oz) of unsalted butter and pound until the mixture 
is smoothly blended. Sieve it before use. Salt may be omitted 
from the seasoning, as anchovies and olives are salty. 


To serve 6 
] young wild duck, drawn, liver reserved 1 
250 g green olives, stoned 8 oz 
200 g salt anchovies, soaked, filleted, LOZ 
rinsed, dried and chopped 
60 g butter ZOZ 
4 rashers green streaky bacon 4 
or pancetta 
salt and pepper 
2 tbsp anchovy butter 2 tbsp 


1 slice French bread, cut lengthwise 1 
from the loaf, 1 cm (3 inch) thick 


Stuff the olives with pieces of anchovy. Chop the duck’s liver 
and sauté it in 15 g (3 oz) of the butter to lightly brown it. Fill 
the duck cavity with the stuffed olives and sew up the opening 
with strong thread. Truss the duck and bard it with the bacon 
or pancetta. Skewer the bird on a spit. Melt 15 g (3 oz) of the 
butter and brush it over the duck. Season with salt and 
pepper. Set the spit turning and place a drip pan underneath. 
Roast the duck for about 25 minutes, or until golden-brown, 
basting frequently with the juices from the drip pan. 

While the duck is roasting, pound the liver with the rest of 
the butter and the anchovy butter. Toast the slice of French 
bread and spread it with the liver and anchovy mixture. 

Remove the duck from the spit and discard the bards and 
trussing string. Joint the duck and arrange the pieces on the 
toasted French bread. 


FIAMMA NICCOLINI ADIMARI 
IL LIBRO DELLA CACCIAGIONE 
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Roast Wild Duck with Oyster Stuffing 


To serve 6 
ea small wild ducks, drawn and trussed 3 

salt and pepper 
125g butter 4 oz 
3 tbsp flour 3 tbsp 
p: onions, chopped 2 
3 garlic cloves, chopped c 
2 bay leaves, crumbled 2 
2 tbsp chopped thyme 2 tbsp 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
2 tbsp chopped celery 2 tbsp 

Oyster stuffing 
250.6 shelled live oysters, liquor reserved 8 oz 
100 g lard 2 OZ 
4. onions, chopped itti(i‘; }O;O;CS 
4 garlic cloves, chopped 4 
8 slices toast, crusts removed 8 

> tsp salt 3 tsp 

ltsp—s black pepper ti (ststé<‘“‘;O;!”C*d‘ SD 
4 bay leaves 4 
4 sprigs thyme 4 
2tbsp —s choppedparsley = 2 tbsp 
2 tbsp chopped celery 2 tbsp 


Salt and pepper the ducks inside and out. To make the 
stuffing, melt the lard in a frying pan, add the chopped onions 
and garlic and let them brown over a medium heat. In a 
saucepan over a low heat, simmer the oysters with the liquor 
until the edges curl, about 5 minutes. Strain the liquor and 
save it; cut up the oysters intosmall pieces and put them inthe 
pan with the onions and garlic, stirring well. Sprinkle the 
toast with water, mash the toast and add it tothe pan withthe 
remaining stuffing ingredients. Let the mixture cook until 
the liquid evaporates, about 5 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Use the mixture to stuff the ducks. Sew up the birds and 
butter them on the outside. Sprinkle them with half the flour 
and place them in a baking tin. 

Make the oyster liquor up to / litre (1; pints) with water and 
add it to the baking tin with the onions, garlic cloves, bay 
leaves, thyme, parsley and celery. Sprinkle the ducks with 
the rest of the flour; bake them ina preheated 180°C (350°F or 
Mark 4) oven for 1 to 2 hours or until tender and browned. 


EDITH AND JOHN WATTS 
JESSE’S BOOK OF CREOLE AND DEEP SOUTH RECIPES 


Baked Casserole of Wild Duck with 
Red Cabbage 


The author suggests that, as an alternative cooking method, 
you can slice the cabbage crosswise, sauté it and, when the 
duck has been stewing for 40 minutes, place it underneath the 
duck pieces. The casserole should be made of glass, earthen- 
ware or aluminium, none of which will react with the acid in 
the wine and vinegar to give an unpleasant flavour. 


To serve 4 
2 large or 4 small wild ducks, jointed Z 
5 tbsp oil 5 tbsp 
4 spring onions, chopped 4 
1 tsp caraway seeds 1 tsp 
3 tsp chopped sweet basil eS isp 
] red cabbage, cored, 1 
ribs removed, shredded 
4 tbsp wine vinegar 4 tbsp 
3 tbsp brown sugar 3 tbsp 
1 tsp salt 1 tsp 
3 tsp cayenne pepper 3 tsp 


Heat the oil ina fireproof casserole and brown the duck joints. 
Remove them from the casserole and reduce the heat. Put the 
spring onions, caraway seeds and basil into the casserole and 
sauté them lightly for 15 minutes or until the onion is lightly 
coloured. Increase the heat slightly and add the shredded 
cabbage. Cook, tossing frequently, for 10 minutes. Add the 
remaining ingredients and return the duck to the casserole. 
Cover the casserole and bake in a preheated 200°C (400°F or 
Mark 6) oven for 1 hour or until the duck is tender. 

Remove the duck joints and arrange them on a serving 
dish. Strain the cooking liquid into a pan and arrange the 
vegetables round the duck joints. Keep the dish warm. Boil 
the cooking juices briskly to reduce them to a syrupy consis- 
tency, scraping the pan from time totime. Pour the juices over 
the duck and cabbage, and serve immediately. 


MILO A. YOUEL 
COOK THE WILD BIRD 


Wild Ducks with Tumips 


Whole, small turnips may be used instead of quartered ones. 


To serve 8 
4 wild ducks, drawn 4 


salt and pepper 


About butter About 
75g 6 oz 
6 medium turnips, peeled and quartered 6 
6 small onions 6 
1 tbsp sugar 1 tbsp 
35 cl white wine 1Ziilkoz 
1 lemon, juice strained ss ttiti(‘ié;SOC(«*dr 
1 litre beef stock (page 163) 3 pints 
W5"g mushrooms 6 oz 


Season the ducks inside and out with salt and pepper. Using 
two frying pans with 60 g (2 oz) of butter in each, brown the 
ducks all over on a high heat, and set them aside. Roll the 
turnips and onions in the sugar. Brown each vegetable on a 
low heat in the frying pans in which the ducks were cooked for 
15 to 20 minutes, basting them every 5 minutes with the 
juices in the pans. Add more butter if needed. Remove the 
vegetablesfrom the frying pans and reservethem separately. 

Divide the wine and lemon juice between the two pans and 
deglaze the pans. Boil the liquid in each pan until itisreduced 
by half. In a saucepan, boil the beef stock over a high heat 
until it is reduced to 3 litre (16 fl oz). Add the deglazed pan 
juices to the reduced stock to make a sauce. 

Set the ducks breast side up in a roasting tin and pour the 
sauce over them. Cover the pan with foil and cook the ducksin 
a preheated 150°C (300°F or Mark 2) oven for 30 minutes. Add 
the onions and replace the foil. Cook for 10 more minutes 
before adding the turnips. Cover the tin again and cook for 
another 10 minutes, then remove the foil and baste the ducks. 
Raise the heat to 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) and cook for a 
further 10 minutes to brown the ducks. Do not overcook them; 
stop when the juices run out clear when the skin is pricked. 

Remove the ducks from the pan and leave them to cool. 
Joint the ducks to give eight portions. Remove the onions and 
turnips from the panand keepthem warm. Strain the cooking 
juices and boil them to reduce and thicken them. 

Melt the rest of the butter in a saucepan and sauté the 
mushrooms until they give up their juices. Serve the ducks 
with the reduced cooking liquid and garnish thedish withthe 
onions, turnips and mushrooms. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE OF JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI (EDITOR) 
SOUTHERN SIDEBOARDS 
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WILD DUCK 


ee 
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Wild Duck Breasts with Cucumbers 


Filets de Canard Emincés aux Concombres 


The duck legs can be used to make a stew, and the carcass can 
be reserved for making game stock (recipe, page 164). The 
author suggests adding about 30 cl ( pint) of veal braising 
liquid to the sauce, if available. 


To serve 4 
2 wild duck breasts, bonedand skinned, 2 


very thinly sliced crosswise 


2 cucumbers, peeled, seeded y 
and thinly sliced 


lor2 onions, thinly sliced Vor 
1 tbsp salt 1 tbsp 
About wine vinegar About 
2 tbsp 2 tbsp 
1 tbsp water 1 tbsp 
125 g green streaky bacon, diced 4 oz 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
30 cl veal stock (page 163} 3 pint 


Marinate the cucumbers with the onion, salt, 1 tablespoon of 
the vinegar and the water for 1 hour. Remove the cucumbers 
from the marinade and squeeze them in a cloth to remove 
excess moisture. In a frying pan, fry the bacon until the fat 
runs. Add the cucumbers and sauté over a medium heat until 
the mixture begins to colour, about 5 to 6 minutes. Sprinkle 
the cucumbers with the flour and cook, stirring, for a few 
minutes. Moisten with the veal stock and simmer for 20 
minutes. Add the breasts and heat them through quickly, 
until the flesh is firm, without allowing the sauce to boil. 
Before serving, add a few drops of wine vinegar to taste. 


MARIN 
LES DONS DE COMUS 


Wild Duck with Lentils 
Batt bi’Adas 
The garlic pounded with salt may be added just before serving, 
since the salt may toughen the lentils while they are cooking. 


To cook the beetroot, boil it in unsalted water to cover for 40 
minutes, or until tender. 


To serve 4 
] wild duck, drawn and trussed ] 
) garlic cloves 
salt 
2 tsp each ground coriander, cumin 2 tsp each 
and cinnamon 
200 g lentils, washed and drained 7 oz 
15054 beetroot, cooked and sliced 5 oz 


2 lemons, juice strained 2 


Put the duck into an ovenproof pot with water to cover. Bring 
it to the boil, cover the pot and simmer over a low heat for 1 
hour or until the flesh is tender. Pound the garlic cloves with 
the salt and mix this into the cooking liquid. Sprinkle the 
mixture with the coriander, cumin and cinnamon. Add the 
lentils and stir in the sliced beetroot. Put the pot, uncovered, 
into a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) ovenand bake until 
the lentils are soft—about 45 minutes. Serve hot, with the 
lemon juice handed round separately. 


RENE R. KHAWAM 
LA CUISINE ARABE 


Wild Duck with Kidneys 


The author suggests serving the duck with fried bread (page 
26), and garnishing it with slices of lemon. 


To serve 4 
] wild duck, jointed ] 
salt and pepper 
60 g butter 2 oz 
Z onions, sliced 2 
2OG3 potatoes, sliced 2or3 
60 g ham, chopped 2 Oz 
2S sheep’s kidneys, washed, 2.005 


blanched in boiling water for 
5 minutes and trimmed 


About 3 litre stock (page 164) 
Prone 


About 16 fl oz 


sherry or dry white wine 4 fl oz 


Season the duck joints with salt and pepper. Inapan, melt the 
butter and add the joints. Sauté them for 10 minutes or until 
browned, then remove them. Sprinkle the onions with pepper 


ee 


and sauté them in the frying pan for about 10 minutesor until 
they are transparent; add the potatoes and ham. Return the 
duck to the pan, add the sheep’s kidneys and enough stock to 
cover the meat. Cover the pan and cook over a very low heat 
for 2 hours or until the duck is tender. Add the sherry or wine, 
heat the liquid through, and serve. 


EVA WILLIS 
SAUCE AND SAGE 


Casseroled Wild Duck 
Daube van Wilde Eend 


A few drops of oil added to the flour and water paste will 
ensure that it can be removed easily when the dish is cooked. 


This dish is good served with fried potatoes, French beans 
stewed in butter or a salad. 


To serve 4 
2 stewing wild ducks, drawn and trussed 2 
salt 
Se ikic a. oz 
chopped parsley 
2 shallots, finely chopped 2. 


finely chopped chives 


1 garlic clove, finely chopped | 
chopped thyme 
basil 
grated nutmeg 


16 lardons, 1 cm (3 inch) wide by 16 
8 cm (3 inches) long 


1 bay leaf 1 
55 cl - dry white wine 12 fl oz 
35 cl stock (page 164) or water 12 fl oz 
f25 cl calvados 4 fl oz 


flour and water paste 


Rub the ducks with salt. Ina large frying pan, melt the butter 
and brown the ducks over a high heat, about 5 minutes. Mix 
the parsley, shallots, chives, garlic, and a pinch each of 
thyme, basil and grated nutmeg and toss the lardons in the 
mixture. Use them to lard the breasts of the ducks. 

Place the ducks ina casserole with the bay leaf and pourin 
the wine, stock or water, and the calvados. Rollouta long strip 
of flour and water paste, press it round the rim of the casserole 
and press the lid on firmly to seal the casserole. Bake the 
casserole in a preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for 2 to 
3 hours, depending on the age of the ducks, until the birds are 


tender but the meat is not quite falling off the bone. Unseal 
the casserole, bone the meat and cut it into even pieces. 


Leave the cooking liquid to cool, then degrease it. Return 


the sliced meat to the casserole and carefully reheat it in the 
liquid, but do not let it boil. 


HUGH JANS 
KOKEN IN EEN KASSEROL 


Baked Game Bird Hunter’s-Style 
Zapiekanka “po Mysliwsku” 


The technique of roasting wild duck is shown on page 44, and 
the technique of roasting partridge is shown on page 42. Any 
leftover game bird meat can be used for this recipe. 


To serve 4 

500 g roast wild duck or partridge 1 Ib 
meat, cubed 

20°g dried mushrooms, soaked in tepid aOZ 
water for at least 2 hours 

1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 
salt and pepper 

300 g rice, boiled in salted water 10 oz 
for 15 minutes and drained 

80g Edam, Emmenthal or Parmesan 23 Oz 
cheese, grated 

3 litre soured cream 8 fl oz 


Simmer the mushrooms in their soaking liquid for 5 minutes, 
then chop them. Mix the meat, mushrooms and parsley thor- 
oughly and season to taste. Spread half the rice over the 
bottom of a buttered roasting tin. Place the meat and mush- 
room mixture on top and cover with the remaining rice. 
Smooth the surface and sprinkle with the cheese. Pour the 
cream over the dish and bake it ina preheated 180°C (350°F or 
Mark 4) oven for about 45 minutes, or until it is browned. 
Serve the dish hot, accompanied by red cabbage stewed in 
wine or by cooked sauerkraut. 


KRYSTYNA HEBDA 
POTRAWY Z DROBIU 


WOOD-PIGEON 


‘Wood “Pigeon 


Pigeons with Onions 
Pigeons aux Oignons 


To serve 4 


2 pigeons, drawn 2 


50 g raisins, soaked for 1 minute in 2iOz 
boiling water and drained 

2 tbsp Armagnac 2 tbsp 

30 g goose fat 1 oz 

l kg onions, sliced 2 to 23 Ib 
salt and freshly ground pepper 

10 cl dry white wine 33 fl oz 

50g bone marrow, pounded 2 oz 

80g dry breadcrumbs, soaked in 10 cl } OZ 
(33 fl oz) boiling milk and squeezed 

3 tbsp chopped parsley 3 tbsp 

2 sheets barding fat Z 


Soak the raisins overnight in the Armagnac. Melt the goose 
fat in a heavy-based saucepan. Add the onions, salt and white 
wine. Cover the pan and stew over a low heat for 20 minutes. 
To prepare the stuffing, mix the bone marrow with the 
breadcrumbs, parsley, raisins, salt and pepper. Stuff the 
pigeons with this mixture, then truss them tightly and cover 
them with the barding fat. Place the pigeons in an oiled 
roasting tin and bake them in a preheated 220°C (425°F or 
Mark 7) oven for 20 minutes, or until the pigeons are tender. 
Spread a layer of the onion mixture in a warmed serving 
dish. Discard the bards, untruss the pigeons and put them on 
the bed of onion. Put the dish in a warm place while you 
deglaze the pan juices inthe roasting tin with 2 tablespoons of 
water. Pour the liquid over the birds and serve very hot. 


BERNARD AND CHRISTINE CHARRETTON 
LES BONNES RECETTES DU CHASSEUR 
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Florentine Pigeons 
Piccioni alla Fiorentina 

To serve 4 
4 young pigeons, drawn and trussed 4 
8 bay leaves 8 
4 thin slices pancetta or green 4 

streaky bacon 
4 small potatoes, parboiled for 4 

10 minutes in salted water 

salt and pepper 

grated nutmeg 
90g butter 3 oz 
4 tbsp olive oil 4 tbsp 
i: ee 
4to5tbsp hotwater 4toStbsp 
1 litre milk 3 pints 
400 g rice 14 oz 
30g Parmesan cheese, grated 1 oz 


Place two bay leaves, aslice of pancettaorstreaky baconanda 
potato inside each pigeon. Season inside each bird with a 
pinch each of salt, pepper and nutmeg. Heat 60 g (2 0z) of the 
butter with the oil in a deep pan and fry the sage. When it is 
lightly browned, add the pigeons. As the pigeons brown, 
season them with salt and pepper. Discard the sage and pour 
the hot water over the birds. Cover the panandsimmerovera 
moderate heat for about 30 minutes. 

Heat the milk ina large saucepan and season it witha large 
pinch of salt. Add the rice and simmer, uncovered, for about 
15 minutes or until all the milk is absorbed. Add the rest of the 
butter and the Parmesan cheese to the cooked rice. Mix well, 
then turn the rice mixture out onto four plates. Place a pigeon 
on top of each and pour the cooking juices over them. 


FLAVIO COLUTTA 
CUCINAE VINI DELLA TOSCANA 


Braised Pigeons with Peas 
Gulubi Zadousheni s Grah 


The peas will be firmer if they are added about 10 minutes 
before the end of cooking time. 


To serve 4 
2 pigeons, split in half lengthwise 2 
30 g butter Mey 
2 onions, finely chopped Z 
100 g green streaky bacon, chopped 2 OZ 
2 litre hot water 16 fl oz 
750 g to shelled peas 13 to 
l kg 23 |b 
salt 
2 tsp flour mixed with 1 tbsp water 2 tsp 
3 tbsp chopped dill 3 tbsp 


Ina large saucepan, melt the butter and add the onions, bacon 
and pigeons. Cover the pan and cook the contents over a low 
heat, turning and stirring occasionally, for 30 minutes. Add 
the water, raise the heat, bring it to the boil and add the peas 
and a pinchof salt. Reduce the heat and simmer for another 30 
minutes or until the pigeons are tender. 

Remove the pigeons and place them in an ovenproof dish. 
Keep them hot. Stir half the cooking liquid into the flour and 
water and return the mixture to the pan. Simmer for 10 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Remove the pan from the 
heat, stir in the chopped dill and pour the sauce over the 
pigeons. Serve hot with crusty bread. 


PENKA H. CHOLCHEVA 
NAY-NOVA GOTVARSKA KNIGA 


Andalucian Stuffed Pigeons 


Pichones a la Andaluza 


- To serve 4 
4 young pigeons, drawn and trussed 4 
salt 
8 anchovy fillets 8 
3 litre olive oil 8 fl oz 
8 small onions 8 
57cl dry white wine 2 pint 
2 garlic cloves ze 
1 sprig parsley 1 
4 slices of bread, fried in oil or butter 4 


Salt the pigeons and stuff them with the anchovies. Heat all 
but 3 tablespoons of the oil ina pan. Add the pigeons and cook 
them over a low heat for 15 minutes, turning them frequent- 


ly, until lightly browned. In another pan, fry the onionsinthe 
remaining oil over a low heat until golden, about 5 minutes. 
Add them to the pigeons with the wine, garlic and parsley. 
Simmer the sauce, stirring occasionally, for about 1 hour, or 
until it is reduced by half and the pigeons are tender. Discard 
the parsley and garlic and skim off any surface fat. 

Remove the pigeons and arrange them in a serving dish. 
Strain the sauce, pour it over the birds and surround them 
with the onions and fried bread slices. 


ANA MARIA CALERA 
COCINA ANDALUZA 


Stuffed Young Pigeons 
Hmam Mihchi 


To prepare the gizzards, discard the gravel sac, then chop the 
fleshy part of the gizzards, discarding the fat and gristle. 


To serve 4 


4 young pigeons, drawn, livers 4 
and gizzards chopped 


salt and freshly ground black pepper 


2 tbsp paprika 3 tbsp 
4 eggs, 2 hard boiled and 4 
coarsely chopped 
100 g stale bread, grated and sieved 2 OZ 
50g Parmesan cheese, grated DE ey 
50g parsley, chopped DIOz 
] lemon, juice strained 1 
60g butter, melted 2 oz 
100 g endive, chopped 33 OZ 


Season the pigeons inside and out with salt, black pepper and 
the paprika. Mix together well the hard-boiled eggs, bread- 
crumbs, Parmesan cheese, livers and gizzards and the pars- 
ley. Salt to taste and bind the mixture with the raw eggs. 

Stuff the pigeons with the mixture and sew them up. 
Arrange them in a baking tin and sprinkle them with the 
lemon juice and melted butter. Bake them in a preheated 
180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven, basting them every 10 to 15 
minutes, for at least 45 minutes or until well browned and 
tender. Serve hot, garnished with the endive. 


MOHAMED KOUKI 
LA CUISINE TUNISIENNE D’ “OMMOK SANNAFA” 


WOOD-PIGEON 


ils RO 
Pigeon Pie 
To serve 4 
4 pigeons, cut in half lengthwise, 4 
back, breast bones and 
innards discarded 
40g butter 3 OZ 
250 g fillet of beef, cubed 8 oz 
125 g pork fat, chopped 4 oz 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
1 lemon, rind grated | 
About 3 litre stock (page 164) About 8 fl oz 
250 g shortcrust or rough-puff 8 oz 
dough (page 16/7) 
1 egg, beaten 1 
Marinade 
Hd port i pint 
6 juniper berries, crushed 6 
6 peppercorns 6 


Mix the marinade ingredients, and marinate the pigeons for 
24 hours in the refrigerator, turning occasionally. Remove 
the birds, drain and dry them, reserving the marinade. Heat 
the butter in a frying pan and brown the birds lightly, turning 
frequently, about 15 minutes. 

Arrange the pigeons in a buttered 1.25 litre (2 pint) pie 
dish. Place a pie funnel in the centre of the dish to let the 
steam escape, and fill the spaces between the pigeon meat 
with the cubes of beef and the pork fat. Sprinkle with the 
parsley and the lemon rind. Strain the marinade and add it to 
the dish. Add sufficient stock to just cover the birds. 

Roll out the dough and use it to make a lid for the pie. 
Decorate the lid with pastry trimmings, and brush it with the 
beaten egg. Bake the pie ina preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 
4) oven for 20 minutes, then reduce the heat to 150°C (300°F 
or Mark 2) and cook for 2 hours. If the pastry begins to brown 
too quickly, cover the pie with a double layer of moistened 
greaseproof paper. Remove the paper 20 minutes before the 
end of cooking, so that the pie crust becomes golden-brown. 


MRS. E. M. WALKER 
THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKBOOK 
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Pigeon Pudding 


To serve 4 
1 - pigeon, jointed ] 
250 g sausage-meat, rolled into 8 balls 8 oz 
horz potatoes, sliced lorz 
1 carrot, diced ] 
30 cl stock (page 164) 3 pint 
1 tbsp mixed herbs 1 tbsp 
See 
Suet dough 
250 g flour 8 oz 
90g beefsuet,shredded ss (sti(‘él CZ 
salt 
About cold water About 


10 cl 33 fl oz 


To make the suet dough, mix the flour and suet witha pinchof 
salt. Knead the mixture, gradually adding cold water until 
the dough is stiff. Roll it into a ball and wrap it in plastic film. 
Leave it in a cool place for 30 minutes before rolling it out. 
Line a 90 cl (13 pint) pudding basin with two-thirds of the 
dough. Fill the basin with the pigeon joints, sausage-meat 
balls, potatoes and carrot. Season the stock with the mixed 
herbs and crumbled bay leaf and pour it into the basin. Roll 
out the rest of the dough into a circle and use it to cover the 
pudding. Pinch the dough edges firmly together to stop the 
contents escaping. Cover the basin with a sheet of buttered 
greaseproof paper and then a sheet of foil. Tie the paper and 
foil securely round the basin. Place the pudding ina saucepan 
of boiling water so that the water comes two-thirds of the way 
up the sides of the basin. Cook the pudding in gently boiling 
water for 2 to 3 hours, topping up the water when necessary. 


EVA WILLIS 
SAUCE AND SAGE 


Wood-Pigeons with Ravioli 
Pot-au-feu de Pigeons Ramiers a l’Anis Etoilé 
et Raviolis d’Herbes 


A farce gratin (recipe, page 166) could also be used to stuff the 
ravioli. Star anise is a dry, brown, liquorice-flavoured spice 
that looks like an eight-pointed star. It can be bought whole 
from Chinese provision shops. 


To prepare the foie gras stuffing for the ravioli, fry two duck 


eat‘ 


livers briskly in 15 g (3 02) of butter, leaving them slightly 
rare. Pass the livers through a sieve with an equal weight of 
foie gras and 30 g(10z)of butter. Blend together, adda dash of 
brandy and season with salt and pepper to taste. 


To serve 4 
ee 
4 wood-pigeons, drawn, livers 4 


reserved, trussed 


About beef or chicken stock (page 163) About 
3 litres 5 pints 
Po  Sicrnchiseuec a ina 402 
4 small onions, weighing together 4 
250 to 300 g (8 to 10 oz) 
4 spring onions 4 
8 new carrots 8 
2 celery hearts 2 
a very small leeks 8 
4 small turnips 4 
salt 
50 g French beans Dou 
2 beef marrow bones 2 
4 slices toast, crusts removed 4 
pepper 
8 quail eggs 8 
a litre red wine 8 fl oz 
30 g butter iFoz 
30g coarse salt igez 


Ravioli stuffing 
1 tbsp each chopped celery, leeks and parsley | tbsp each 


salt and pepper 


30 g butter 1 oz 
1 garlic clove al 
80 g ~ foie gras stuffing DF OZ 
Ravioli dough 
100 g rice flour 33 OZ 
50g strong plain flour, sifted ZZ 
1 tsp salt 1 tsp 
1 tbsp olive oil 1 tbsp 
4 tbsp tepid water 4 tbsp 


Place the wood-pigeons in a stew-pan. Add 1.5 litres (2: pints) 
of the stock andthe star anise, bring tothe boil andsimmer for 
20 minutes, or until the birds are tender. 

Put the onions, carrots, celery, leeks and turnips into a 
saucepan with 1 litre (13 pints) of the stock and 15 cl (; pint) of 
water. Bring the liquid to the boil and add salt to taste. The 


turnips should take 15 minutes to cook, the carrots 20 min- 
utes and the celery hearts 25 minutes. As soon as the vegeta- 
bles are tender, add them to the cooked wood-pigeons. Bring a 
pan of salted water to the boil and add the French beans. Boil 
them for 5 minutes, then drain them and rinse in ice-cold 
water. Reserve them. 

To prepare the ravioli stuffing, season the green vegeta- 
bles with salt and pepper. Heat the butterinalargesauté pan 
until it is nut-brown. Add the green vegetables. Stick the 
garlic clove on the end of a fork and use this fork to stir the 
vegetables while they are cooking. Cook for about 5 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Transfer the vegetables to a plate, dis- 
cardthe garlicand mix the vegetableswith the liver stuffing. 

To make the ravioli dough, mix the rice flour, plain flour 
and salt in a bowl, adding the olive oil gradually until it is all 
absorbed. Add the water and knead vigorously until the 
dough is elastic and does not stick to the sides of the bowl. 

Roll out the dough on a floured work surface and cut it into 
eight rounds with a 7.5 cm (3 inch) biscuit cutter or glass. 
Place equal amounts of the stuffing in the centre of each of the 
rounds. Fold each circle of dough in half tomake little purses, 
pinching the edges together firmly. Steam the ravioli over 
boiling water for 3 to 5 minutes or poach them in ? litre (14 
pints) of the stock. 

Put the marrow bones into salted boiling water tocover and 
simmer them for 5 minutes. Drain the bones, thenshake each 
bone over a plate to slip out the marrow in one piece. Divide 
each piece of marrow into two and arrange a piece of marrow 
on each round of toast. Season with pepper and put the rounds 
into a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven for a few 
minutes or until melted and lightly browned. 

Remove the pigeons from the pan, untruss them and place 
them in a deep serving dish, preferably a soup tureen. Ar- 
range the vegetables round them. Warm the French beans 
through in boiling water and place them on top to give an 
attractive contrast of colour. Pour the wine intoa pan, bring it 
to the boil and boil the quail eggs for 2 minutes. Add them, 
with the ravioli, to the tureen. Then pour in 15 cl ( pint) of 
boiling stock or water, and add the marrow on toast. Sauté the 
wood-pigeon livers in the butter for 5 minutes, and season 
them with salt and pepper. Place them next to the marrow on 
toast. Heat the coarse salt in a frying pan, sprinkle it with 
freshly ground pepper and serve separately. 


ALAIN CHAPEL 
LA CUISINE C’EST BEAUCOUP PLUS QUE DES RECETTES 


WOOD-PIGEON/HARE | 


Pigeons with Raisins 
Pigeons aux Raisins Secs 


To serve 2 
ee ane 
Z pigeons, drawn, livers reserved 2 


and pounded 
4 slices barding fat 4 


2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 

459 butter, 20 g (3 oz) softened 7 Oz 

2 tbsp brandy, warmed 2 tbsp 

] bouquet garni | 
salt and freshly ground pepper 

20 g flour 3 OZ 

3 tbsp chopped parsley 3 tbsp 

100 g toasted almonds, coarsely chopped 33 OZ 

100 g raisins, soaked in tepid water overnight, 33 oz 
drained and patted dry 

4 slices fried bread (page 26) 4 
Fine forcemeat 

4 garlic cloves, chopped 4 

4 tbsp chopped parsley 4 tbsp 

] medium-sized onion, finely chopped 1 

60 g cooked ham, finely chopped 2 oz 

] egg yolk | 

1 slice white bread, fried in ] 
a little oil and pounded 

] truffle, sliced ] 


grated nutmeg 


To make the fine forcemeat, mix the garlic, parsley, onion, 
ham, egg yolk, fried bread, truffle anda pinch each of nutmeg 
and salt with the pounded livers. Use the mixture to stuff the 
pigeons. Sew up the opening, truss and bard the birds. 

In a stew-pan, heat the oil and the unsoftened butter and 
brown the pigeons all over, turning frequently. Pour the 
brandy into the panandsetit alight. Add enough water to half 
cover the pigeons. Add the bouquet garni, season, cover the 
pan and simmer for 1 hour or until the pigeons are tender. 

About 10 minutes before serving, blend the softened butter 
with the flour, parsley and almonds. Remove the pigeons 
from the pan, add this flavoured butter tothe sauce, and cook, 
stirring constantly, for 10 minutes. Return the pigeons to the 
pan, add the raisins and cook over a very low heat for another 
10 minutes. The sauce should barely tremble. Arrange the 
slices of fried breadina deep dish. Halvethe pigeons and place 
each half on a slice of bread. Pour the sauce over the pigeons 
and serve them piping hot. 


ELIANE THIBAUT COMELADE 
LA CUISINE CATALANE 
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“Hare 


Noodles with Hare Sauce 


Pappardelle con la Lepre 


The technique of using hare as a basis for a sauce to accom- 
pany a noodle dish is shown on page 80. 


To serve 6 
1 hare, saddle and legs only, boned, 1 


meat cut into small pieces 


60g butter 2 oz 
2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 
60 g bacon, finely chopped 2 oz 
1 small onion, finely chopped 1 
1 stick celery, finely chopped 1 
salt and pepper 
thyme 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
1 litre dry white wine 8 fl oz 
> litre stock (page 164), boiling 16 fl oz 
850 g egg noodles (page 166) 13 Ib 


grated Parmesan cheese 


Heat the butter and oil in a saucepan and gently sauté the 
bacon, onion and celery over a medium heat. Add the hare 
meat, season the mixture to taste with salt and pepper and 
sprinkle it with a pinch of thyme. Brown the meat all over, 
then dust it with the flour and let the flour brown, stirring 
constantly. Cook for about 10 minutes. Pour in the wine and 
continue to cook the mixture over a fairly low heat until the 
wine has reduced by about half—10 minutes or so. Then add 
the stock. Cover the pan and simmer over a low heat for at 
least 2 hours or until the sauce has thickened and the meat is 
tender. It may be necessary to add a little water or stock 
during cooking to prevent the liquid in the pan drying up. 

Put the noodles into a large pan of rapidly boiling salted 
water until they are al dente—a couple of minutes is enough 
for freshly made noodles. Drain them and immediately toss 
them with the hot sauce. Sprinkle the dish generously with 
Parmesan cheese before serving. 


ADA BONI 
ITALIAN REGIONAL COOKING 


| 


Sautéed Fillets of Hare 
Sauté de Liéevre a la Mittau 


The author also suggests serving the hare in a bread case 
made by hollowing out a round loaf, coating it with melted 
butter and baking it in the oven until brown. 


To serve 4 
4 hare breasts, filleted, fillets 4 


trimmed and thinly sliced 
60 g butter 2 oz 
salt and pepper 


grated nutmeg 
3 tbsp 
£739 


3 tbsp 


croutons or 6 oz 
250 g (8 oz) boiled rice 


soured cream 


Melt the butter in a sauté pan. Season the breast slices with 
salt, pepper and a pinch of nutmeg and sauté them overahigh 
heat for about 7 minutes or until the flesh is firm. Drain off 
the butter, add the soured cream and heat through without 
letting the cream boil. Arrange the slices on a serving dish 
and surround them with the croutons or boiled rice. 


A. PETIT 
LA GASTRONOMIE EN RUSSIE 


Sautéed Leveret 
Levreaux a la Minute 


To serve 4 
] leveret, jointed, liver pounded ] 
40g butter 13 oz 


_ salt and pepper 


2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
2 tbsp chopped spring onions 2 tbsp 
5 shallots, chopped 3 
125g mushrooms, chopped 4 oz 
1 small garlic clove, finely chopped i) 
1 tbsp wine vinegar 1 tbsp 
15 cl stock (page 164) 4 pint 


Melt the butter ina fireproof casserole. Add the pounded liver 
and the leveret joints. Season with salt and pepper and add 
the parsley, spring onions, shallots, mushrooms and garlic. 
Cover the casserole tightly and cook over a high heat without 
stirring for about 15 minutes or until tender. Turn the joints 
once during cooking. 


When cooked, arrange the leveret on a warmed serving 
dish. To the casserole in which the leveret was cooked add the 
vinegar and stock. Boil it up, stirring and scraping with a 
wooden spoon to deglaze the pan. Reduce the liquid over a 
high heat until it is of a syrupy consistency. Pour this sauce 
over the meat and serve it. 


MENON 
LES SOUPERS DE LA COUR 


Saddle of Hare with Grapes 


Rable de Lievre a la Piron 


To serve 2 
] saddle of hare, larded ] 


125 g each black and white grapes, peeled 4 oz each 
and seeded 
8 cl marc, warmed Srlkoz 
1 tbsp poivrade sauce (page 165) 1 tbsp 
1 tbsp double cream 1 tbsp 
Marinade 
(ENG) marc 4 fl oz 
Y: garlic cloves Z 
ks sl 
2 sticks celery 2 
1 sprig thyme | 
| bay leat | 


Mix the marinade ingredients and marinate the hare for two 
to three days in a cool place, turning it at least once a day. 
Drain the hare, discarding the marinade. Place the hare ina 
roasting tin and roast it ina preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 
4) oven for 45 minutes or until itis tender and browned. 

Place the hare on a warmed serving dish and surround it 
with the grapes. Pour on the warmed marc and set it alight. 
Stir the poivrade sauce and the cream into the cooking juices 
in the roasting tin and heat gently, stirring constantly, until 
the liquid thickens, but do not let it boil. Pour this sauce over 
the hare and serve immediately. 


PIERRE HUGUENIN 
LES MEILLEURES RECETTES DE MA PAUVRE MERE 
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HARE 


Roast Hare with Saupiquet Sauce 
Le Président a la Broche 


The ‘president’ in the French title of this recipe refers toasmall 
hare or leveret—so called in the Languedoc region of Southern 
France because the meat is very highly prized. If the hare 
cannot be roasted in front of an open fire, it can be cooked ina 
preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven for 30 minutes, 
basted frequently throughout. 


To serve 4 
One hare, gutted, liver and blood reserved One 
Lesto®2 ko 3 to 4 Ib 
salt 
Saupiquet sauce 
30g lard or goose fat 16z 
400 g garlic cloves, sliced 14 oz 
1 medium-sized onion, finely chopped 1 
1 medium-sized carrot, thinly sliced 1 
2 green celery leaves Z 
] small sprig parsley | 
3 litre red wine 13 pints 
salt 
1 bouquet garni, containing a sprig | 
each of thyme, savory and 
rosemary and a bay leaf 
1 tsp peppercorns 1 tsp 
1 tsp juniper berries 1 tsp 
quatre épices 
1 clove | 
~~ ground cinnamon ss—i—<‘is—sSSCS 
grated nutmeg 
4 tbsp brandy or marc 4 tbsp 


To make the sauce, melt the lard or goose fat in a heavy 
saucepan. Add the garlic, onion, carrot, celery leaves and 
parsley and fry them over a medium heat, stirring constantly 
with a wooden spoon. When the garlic is lightly coloured, add 
the red wine all at once and increase the heat until the liquid 
boils. Then set it alight and douse the flame with the pan lid. 
Reduce the heat so that the sauce bubbles gently. Season with 
salt, add the bouquet garni, peppercorns, juniper berries, a 
large pinch of quatre épices, the clove, a very small pinch of 
cinnamon and a larger pinch of nutmeg, then the brandy or 
marc. Simmer, covered, over a low heat for 1 hour. Season to 
taste and simmer for at least another hour. 

While the sauce is cooking, prepare the hare. Truss the 
hare, thread it on to a spit and set it up very close to an open 
fire, with a drip pan underneath the hare to catch the juices. 
Roast it very quickly for 10 minutes; then, with a lighted 
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taper, sear the flesh all over. Move the hare further from the 
fire. After this first searing, a total of 30 minutes of cooking 
should be enough, but sear it again after 15 minutes and give 
it a prolonged searing at the end of the cooking time. If the 
hare must be kept waiting before serving, place it in the drip 
pan to keep warm; it should not be left for long. 

Press the sauce through a fine-meshed sieve with the 
uncooked hare liver. Return it to the casserole and add the 
cooking juices from the drip pan. Thicken the sauce with the 
reserved blood. The result should be a thick, black cream. 
Keep it warm on the edge of the stove but do not let it boil. 

To serve the hare, joint it and sprinkle with salt. The flesh 
should be rare. Place the joints on a serving dish and pour a 
little of the sauce over them, serving the rest on the side. 


ALBIN MARTY 
FOURMIGUETTO: SOUVENIRS, CONTES ET RECETTES DU LANGUEDOC 


Roast Hare with Garlic Sauce 


Le Lievre au Four a l’Ailloli 
To serve 6 
1 hare, guttedandtrussed tst—(<s~sSdS 
salt and pepper 


90g butter, softened ey 
Garlic sauce 

4 garlic cloves 4 

30g pine-nuts 1 oz 

30g almonds, blanched 1.oz 


2 waxy potatoes, boiled for 15 minutes 2 
or until tender and chopped 


30g bread, crusts removed, soaked 1 oz 
in water and squeezed 

} litre olive oil 16 fl oz 

4 tbsp wine vinegar 4 tbsp 


Season the hare and spread it with the butter. Put it in an 
oven-dish and roast it ina preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) 
oven for about 30 minutes, basting regularly. 

To make the garlic sauce, crush the garlic, pine-nuts, 
almonds, potatoes and bread in a mortar to make a smooth 
paste. Continue to pound, adding a pinch of salt, and gradu- 
ally adding the oil as for a mayonnaise. When all the oil has 
been absorbed, add the vinegar. 

When the hare is browned and tender, transfer it to a 
serving dish, pour the garlic sauce over it and serve. 


EDOUARD NIGNON 
L7HEPTAMERON DES GOURMETS 


Navarre Saddle of Hare 
Rable de Lievre Navarraise 


Croustades are small cases made of shortcrust pastry (recipe, 
page 167) or bread rolls, the tops sliced off, the crumb scooped 
out and the bread shells fried in butter until golden all over. 
Ceps are wild mushrooms. If ceps are not available, cultivated 
mushrooms may be used instead. 


To serve 8 
4 saddles of hare, larded with 4 


200 g (7 oz) lardons 


1 litre cooked marinade (page 164) 3 pints 

300 g butter, half of it melted 10 oz 

200 g onions, sliced Oz 

16 ceps, stalks chopped 16 
salt and pepper 

250 g garlic cloves, blanched for 8 oz 
a few seconds in boiling water 

8 croustades 8 

4 tbsp Armagnac 4 tbsp 


Marinate the saddles of hare for 48 hours. Remove the saddles 
and pat them dry. Reserve the marinade. Melt 30 g(10z) of the 
butter and cook the onions over a very lowheat, stirring them 
regularly, for about 30 minutes or until they are transparent, 
but do not let them colour. Sieve the onions to make a purée. 
Sauté the cep stalks in 30 g (1 0z) of the butter, mix them with 
the onion purée and season with salt and pepper. 

Bring a pan of salted water to the boil and simmer the 
blanched garlic for 12 to 15 minutes or until it is tender. 

Coat the saddles of hare with 125 g (4 oz) of the melted 
butter and roast them ina preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) 
oven for 12 to 15 minutes, keeping them medium-rare. Mean- 
while, brush the cep caps with the rest of the melted butter 
and grill for about 10 minutes, caps downwards. Fill them 
with the onion and cep stalk mixture. Pound 60 g (2 0z) of the 
butter with the garlic and fill the croustades with them. 

Pour the Armagnac into the roasting pan and deglaze the 
pan over a medium heat. Strain the reserved marinade liquid 
into the roasting pan, transfer the liquid to a saucepan and 
reduce it over a high heat, skimming off impurities, until it 
has a syrupy consistency. Remove the saucepan from the 
heat, cut the rest of the butter into pieces, stir it into the sauce 
and adjust the seasoning. 

Arrange the saddles on a serving dish, interspersed with 
the stuffed cep caps and croustades. Glaze the saddles witha 
little of the sauce and serve the rest of the sauce separately. 


ACADEMIE DES GASTRONOMES, ACADEMIE CULINAIRE DE FRANCE 
LA HAUTE CUISINE FRANCAISE 


Hare in Soured Cream 
Hase in Sauerer Sahne 


To serve 8 
One 3kg _ hare, jointed One 6 to 7 |b 
litre wine vinegar 8 fl oz 
1 litre water 12 pints 
salt 
2 Hamburg parsley roots, 2 
finely chopped 
2 onions, finely chopped Z 
a carrots, finely chopped y) 
40g butter, melted 4 0z 
> litre soured cream 16 fl oz 


Pour the vinegar and water over the hare joints and marinate 
in a cool place for 2 to 3 hours. Drain the joints, discarding the 
marinade. Sprinkle with salt and place inastew-pan with the 
vegetables. Pour the melted butter over the meat. Put the pan 
into a preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven, and cook, 
basting frequently with the pan juices, until the meat is well 
browned, about 45 minutes. 

Transfer the joints to a shallow pan, strain the pan juices 
over them and pour on the soured cream. Baste the meat well, 
cover the pan and return it to the oven. Cook it at the same 
temperature for a further 20 to 25 minutes, or until the sauce 
is reduced to a syrupy consistency and the meat is tender. 

KULINARISCHE GERICHTE: ZU GAST BEI FREUNDEN 


Spit-Roasted Hare 
Liévre a la Broche 
To serve 6 
] hare, gutted, barded, blood and liver ] 


reserved, blood mixed with 1 tbsp 
wine vinegar 


lard Loz 


15,4 
2 garlic cloves, crushed 2 


8 cl dry red wine 3 fl oz 


salt and pepper 


Roast the hare on a spit or on a rack in a baking tin ina 
preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for 45 minutes, or 
until the hare is tender. 

To make the sauce, pound the liver in a mortar. Melt the 
lard and brown the liver paste in it over a high heat. Add the 
garlic and wine, and gradually add the blood, stirring con- 
stantly. Season with salt and pepper and serve immediately. 


ELIANE THIBAUT COMELADE 
LA CUISINE CATALANE 


HARE 


Roast Mountain Leveret in Grainy Sauce 
Levraut de Montagne Roti “en Saugrenée” 
To serve 6 


] freshly killed mountain leveret, gutted ] 
and larded, blood, heart, liver and 
lungs reserved, paws and lower ribs 
trimmed, trimmings reserved 


2 tbsp brandy 2 tbsp 
125g butter 4 oz 
10 cl white wine vinegar 33 fl oz 
a litre stock (page 164) 8 fl oz 
salt and pepper 
3 garlic cloves S 
60 g onion, cut into rings LOZ 
60 g carrot, sliced Z-OZ 
35 cl dry red wine 12 fl oz 


Chop the leveret offal finely and add it toa bow] with the blood 
and the brandy. Melt 30 g(1 0z) of the butter and brown therib 
and paw trimmings over a medium heat. Discard the trim- 
mings and deglaze the pan.with 2 tablespoons of the vinegar. 
Stir in 4 tablespoons of the stock to make a little gravy. 

Season the larded leveret with salt, truss itand placeitina 
roasting tin. Melt 60 g (2 oz) of the butter and pour it over the 
hare. Arrange the garlic, onion and carrot round the hare. 
Roast it in a preheated 220°C (425°F or Mark 7) oven for 30 
minutes, turning and basting it every 5 minutes, first with 
the pan juices, then with the rest of the vinegar added 
gradually—wait until the first addition of vinegar has evapo- 
rated before adding more. 

Remove the leveret from the tin, untrussit, sprinkleit with 
pepper and keepit warminaserving dish. Put the roasting tin 
on the heat and pour in the red wine, stirring to deglaze the 
pan. Strain the roasting juices and degrease them. Pour the 
remaining stock into a saucepan and simmer over a low heat 
with the reserved blood and offal. Simmer for 15 minutes. Mix 
the roasting juices, the gravy and the blood and offal mixture 
together and press them through a sieve. Cut the remaining 
butter into small pieces and stir them into the mixture. Pour 
this sauce, which should have a grainy texture, over the 
leveret before serving. 


ALAIN CHAPEL 
LA CUISINE C’7EST BEAUCOUP PLUS QUE DES RECETTES 
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Hare Goulash 
Gulaszz Przodka i Podrobow Zajeczych 
To serve 4 
] hare, gutted, lungs, heart and ] 


liver cut into strips, saddle and 
forelegs trimmed and jointed 


5 tbsp oil 5 tbsp 
150g onions, sliced 5 oz 
150 g frankfurter sausages, sliced or thick eye? 
poaching sausage, skinned and cubed 
salt 
6 juniper berries, crushed 6 
12.5.cl soured cream 4 fl oz 
2g flour ~ ~" 225 eee 


1 tsp chopped parsley 1 tsp 


Ina large pan, heat 4tablespoons of the oil and cook the saddle 
and forelegs of the hare and the offal in it until lightly 
coloured. In a separate frying pan, heat the rest of the oil and 
sauté the onion until it is transparent. Addthesliced or cubed 
sausage and the fried onions to the hare. Cook for 2 to 3 
minutes, then add § litre (8 fl oz) of water, salt and the juniper 
berries. Cover the pan and cook over a low heat until the meat 
is tender, about 1 hour. Just before the end of the cooking 
time, mix the soured cream with the flour and pour it into the 
pan. Bring it to boiling point. Adjust the seasoning if neces- 
sary, sprinkle the goulash withthe parsley andserve it, either 
from the pan or on a circular serving dish, with potatoes or 
macaroni and beetroot. 


HELENA HAWLICZKOWA 
KUCHNIA POLSKA 


Hare Stew 
Lepre in Umido 


Rabbit may be used for this recipe instead of hare. 


To serve 4 to 6 


1 hare, jointed 1 
60 g flour 2 Oz 
60 g butter 2°OZ 
3 tbsp Marsala 3 tbsp 
3 tbsp wine vinegar 3 tbsp 


grated nutmeg 


Marinade 
1 litre red wine 3 pints 
30 g basil, chopped 1 oz 
30g parsley, chopped 1 oz 
500 g onions, sliced Pils 


ASN 


juniper berries, cut in half 


AS 


carrot, sliced 


—y 
= 


sprig thyme 


— 
— 


sprig marjoram 


bay leaf 
sage leaf 
strip lemon rind 


I= | Ti | NI 


clove 


KO] NH] S| Nie] Nie 


cm stick cinnamon 3 inch 


salt and freshly ground pepper 


Put the hare joints into an earthenware bow] with the marin- 
ade ingredients and marinate the meat for at least 24 hours. 

Drain the meat, catching the liquid in a dish. Strain the 
marinade liquid through a sieve, pressing with a wooden 
spoon to extract all the flavour from the herbs and vegetables. 
Discard them and reserve the liquid. 

Coat the pieces of hare all over with the flour. Melt the 
butter in a frying pan over a moderate heat and fry the hare 
until lightly browned, about 15 minutes. While the hare is 
frying, add the Marsala and vinegar a little at a time. Adda 
tiny pinch of grated nutmeg. As the sauce reduces, gradually 
add spoonfuls of the marinade liquid. When the marinade is 
used up, reduce the heat and simmer for about 1 hour, or until 
the pieces of meat are very tender. 


MARIU SALVATORI DE ZULIANI 
LA CUCINA DI VERSILIA E GARFAGNANA 


Casseroled Hare with Soured Cream 


To serve 6 to 8 


One hare, cut into One 
3 kg 3 joints—forequarters, 6 to 7 Ib 
saddle and hindquarters 
salt 
2 carrots, sliced Z 
2 Hamburg parsley roots, sliced 2 
9) onions, sliced 2 
40g butter, melted 13 oz 
} litre soured cream 16 fl oz 
1 tbsp chopped parsley or dill 1 tbsp 


Marinade 
1 litre water 13 pints 
4 litre wine vinegar or cider vinegar 8 fl oz 


Marinate the hare in the water and vinegar for 2 to 3 hours. 
Drain the hare and season it with salt. Put the hare into a 
roasting tin with the vegetables and pour the melted butter 
over it. Bake it in a preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven 
until golden-brown, about 30 minutes, basting every 15 min- 
utes with the cooking juices. When the meat is tender, cut the 
hare into small joints and put them into a shallow casserole. 
Make asauce by mixing the soured cream with the roasting 
tin juices. Bring the liquid to the boil, stirring constantly. 
Pour this over the hare. Cover the casserole with a lid and 
bake it in the oven for 25 to 30 minutes, or until the meat is 
very tender. Sprinkle with the parsley or dill and serve. 


F. SIEGEL (TRANSLATOR) 
RUSSIAN COOKING 


To Jug a Hare 


The technique for jugging a hare is shown on page 78. The 
lardons can be tossed in a persillade of parsley and garlic 
before use. A hodge-podge of hare is prepared inthesameway, 
but the hare is not larded. 


To serve 4 
1 hare, jointed ] 
100 g lardons op OY 
Zor onions, coarsely chopped ZOrs 
] small lettuce, shredded ] 
] cucumber, peeled and cut 1 
into julienne 
D turnips, cut into julienne 2 
| celery heart, cut into julienne | 
| bouquet garni ] 
salt and pepper 
60 g butter, cut into cubes 2 Oz 


flour and water paste 


Use the lardons to lard the pieces of hare. Put the hare intoa 
deep pot with a tight-fitting lid and add the onions, lettuce, 
cucumber, turnips, celery, bouquet garni, salt and pepper. 
Dot with the butter. Dip a strip of muslin in the flour and 
water paste, fit it round the rim of the pot and press the lid into 
place to prevent the steam from getting out. Set the pot ona 
trivet in a large pan full of boiling water, to come at least 
three-quarters of the way up the sides of the pot. Cover the 
pan witha lid and simmer the water for 5 hours, adding more 
boiling water as the water evaporates. 


F. COLLINGWOOD AND J. WOOLAMS 
THE UNIVERSAL COOK 
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HARE 


Stuffed Braised Hare 


Liévre Farci a la Périgourdine, a la Royale 


The technique of stuffing and braising a hare is shown on 
page 76. It is usual to add a base of aromatic vegetables to the 
braising liquid. The author suggests that the hare can also be 
braised in red wine instead of white. The larding of the fillets 
and legs can be omitted if the hare is barded before being 
braised, in which case the bards should be removed before the 
hare is glazed in the oven. 


To serve 6 
] hare, gutted, blood, liver, heart and ] 


lungs reserved, fillets and legs larded 
200 g foie gras 7 Oz 
100 g pork fat, chopped 33 Oz 


100 g crustless bread, soaked in stock 33 oz 
(page 163) and squeezed dry 


l5q butter > OZ 


1 tbsp chopped onion 1 tbsp 

1 small garlic clove, pounded 1 

300 g truffles, half chopped, half sliced 10 oz 
or diced 


chopped parsley 
salt and pepper 
About | litre dry white wine About 13 pints 


About 10 cl game stock (page 164), reduced About33floz 
until syrupy 


2 tbsp Armagnac 2 tbsp 


Chop the liver, heart and lungs of the hare and mash them 
with the foie gras, pork fat and bread. Heat the butter and fry 
the onion over a low heat until it is transparent but not 
coloured. Leave it to cool before adding it to the mixture. Add 
the garlic, the chopped truffles anda pinch of parsley. Season, 
and bind this stuffing with the blood of the hare. Stuff the 
hare with the mixture and sew uptheskinto hold the stuffing 
in place. Truss the hare and braise it in a covered pan in the 
wine—first over a high heat for 5 minutes then overa low heat 
or ina preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for 23 hours or 
until the meat is tender. Remove the pan lid and brown the 
hare in a preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven, basting it 
with the braising liquid every 5 minutes, for about 1 hour. 
Drain the hare and transfer it to a serving dish. 

Remove the trussing strings. Degrease the braising liquid 
in the pan. Pour the game stock and Armagnac into a sauce- 
pan, add the braising liquid and reheat. Strain the liquid and 
add the rest of the truffles. Pour this sauce over the hare. 


PROSPER MONTAGNE (EDITOR) 
LAROUSSE GASTRONOMIQUE 
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Hare Cephalonian-Style 


To serve 6 
iene hare, cut into small pieces no larger 1 
than a chicken’s thigh 
About lemon juice About 
1 litre 1} pints 
1 litre olive oil 1} pints 
12.51 red wine 4 fl oz 
Z bay leaves 2 
12 peppercorns 12 
16 to 20 garlic cloves 16 to 20 
4 pearl onions 4 
1 tsp dried oregano 1 tsp 
salt 


Place the meat in an earthenware basin or casserole, cover it 
with the lemon juice and leave to marinate overnight. Re- 
move it from the marinade but do not wash or wipe it; discard 
the lemon juice. Put 2 tablespoons of the oil into a fireproof 
earthenware casserole and heat the oil gently. Add the meat 
and brown it quickly over a medium heat. Remove the casse- 
role from the heat and add the rest of the oil and all the other 
ingredients, making sure the meat is completely covered by 
the oil. Heat it through quickly and then simmer very slowly, 
covered, for up to 4 hours. Serve very hot. 


LORD WESTBURY AND DONALD DOWNES 
WITH GUSTO AND RELISH 


Cephalonian Hare 
Lepre di Cephalonia 


This dish is from the Ionian Islands, but is of Italian origin. Do 
not be frightened by the quantity of garlic; in cooking, the 
garlic becomes transmuted. 


To serve 4 


| hare, jointed | 


salt and pepper 


6 lemons, juice strained 6 
About 15 cl olive oil About 4 pint 
1 onion, sliced ] 
2 garlic cloves 12 
2 tsp chopped oregano 2 tsp 
I25*e red wine 4 fl oz 


Put the hare joints into a deep earthenware pot, season them 
with a little salt and pepper and marinate them in the lemon 
juice for at least 12 hours. 


Cover the bottom of acapacious and heavy pan with about 5 
mm (;inch) of olive oiland heat it. Whenit is hot, add the onion 
and let it brown slightly, then add the drained pieces of hare. 
Brown them on both sides. Add the garlic, salt, pepper and 
oregano. If the hare is being cooked in an earthenware pot, 
heat the wine before pouring it in or the pot may crack. Cover 
the pan and simmer the contents over a low heat for 2} to 3 
hours or until the hare is tender. 


ELIZABETH DAVID 
ITALIAN FOOD 


Civet of Hare 
Civet de Liévre 


The technique of making a simpler type of civet of hare is 
shown on page 74. The brandy may be omitted from the 
marinade and added later when the marinade liquid is added 
to the fried hare meat. 


To serve 4 


] hare, jointed, liver and blood reserved 1 
ina bowl together, blood mixed with 1 
tbsp wine vinegar or brandy 


1 litre red wine marinade (page 164) 2 pints 
10 cl brandy 33 fl oz 
salt and pepper 
200 g pork fat, chopped 7 oz 
2 onions, quartered 2 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
60g butter 2 Oz 
12 small onions WP 
60 g green streaky bacon, cut into small Woz 
strips and blanched for 5 minutes 
in boiling water 
2 tsp chopped parsley 2 tsp 
4 garlic clove, crushed 2 
100 g crootons 33 OZ 


Marinate the hare in the marinade and brandy for 18 hours. 
Drain it, reserving the marinade, and dry the joints on a 
towel. Seasonthem with salt and pepper. Melt the pork fatina 
casserole or cast-iron pot. When it is hot, add the hare joints 
and the quartered onions and cook until the meat is firm, 
about 10 minutes, turning frequently. Sprinkle the meat 
with the flour and let it colour slightly. Pour in the marinade 
liquid with its vegetables and stir to deglaze the casserole. 
Bring to the boil, stirring constantly, then cover and cookina 
preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for 30 minutes. 


In a fireproof, earthenware pot, melt 40 g (13 oz) of the 
butter. Sauté the onions and the bacon strips until they are 
lightly browned, about 15 minutes. Remove the casserole 
from the oven. Use a trussing needle to transfer the joints of 
hare, one by one, to the pot containing the onions and bacon. 
Strain the cooking liquid from the casserole over the onions, 
bacon and hare meat, pressing the vegetables well to extract 
all their juices. Discard the vegetables. Cover the pot and 
simmer the contents over a very low heat for 20 minutes, or 
until the meat is tender. 

Remove the liver from the bow] of blood and chop it finely 
with the parsley and garlic. Return this mixture to the blood. 
Cut the rest of the butter into fragments and stir them into the 
mixture. Just before serving the civet, adjust the seasoning, 
then stir in the blood and liver mixture. Heat it through, 
stirring constantly, until the sauce thickens, but do not allow 
it to boil. Serve from the pot, garnished with the croutons. 


PAUL BOUILLARD 
LA CUISINE AU COIN DU FEU 
Hare Byron Pavlides 

Pigeon is also good prepared in this way. 

To serve 6 
] small hare, gutted ] 
2 lemons, | halved, 1 thinly sliced 2 
75g blanched almonds Oz 
200 g dry breadcrumbs 7°OZ 
FIG sultanas 2% OZ 
] tsp ground cinnamon 1 tsp 
| tsp pepper Kye 

salt 
1 tbsp sugar 1 tbsp 
125 g butter 4 oz 
4 litre red wine 8 fl oz 
a litre dry white wine 8 fl oz 


Rub the hare well with the halved lemon, then arrange the 
lemon slices all overthe hareandallowittostand for atleast 2 
hours in a cool place. Mix the almonds, breadcrumbs, sul- 
tanas, cinnamon, pepper, a pinch of salt and the sugar. 
Discard the lemon slices, stuff the hare with the breadcrumb 
mixture and sew it up. In a casserole, melt the butter and 
brown the hare, about 10 minutes. Add the wines, cover and 
cook slowly for about 1 hour or until the meat is tender, 
turning the hare over once or twice. Cooking time depends on 
the size of the hare. It should take no longer than 13 hours. 


LORD WESTBURY AND DONALD DOWNES 
WITH GUSTO AND RELISH 
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HARE 


Civet of Hare from Lyons 
Liévre au Sang de Léon de Lyon 


The recipe for this civet of hare is from the Léon de Lyon 
restaurant in Lyons, run by Paul Lacombe. 


To serve 6 
1 hare, jointed, blood and liver ] 

reserved 
125. lardons (optional) 4 oz 
90g butter 3 oz 
6 tbsp chopped parsley 6 tbsp 
1 tbsp finely chopped spring onions 1 tbsp 
2 garlic cloves, chopped 2 
4 shallots, chopped a 
4 cloves 4 
] bay leaf 1 
1 tbsp chopped thyme 1 tbsp 
1 tbsp chopped basil 1 tbsp 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
1 litre stock (page 164) 13 pints 
1 litre red wine 13 pints 
4 tbsp wine vinegar 4 tbsp 

salt and pepper 
2 tbsp capers 2 tbsp 


Lard the hare with lardons if you wish. Melt the butter ina 
stew-pan and brown the hare joints with 4 tablespoons of the 
parsley, the spring onions, half of the garlic, the shallots, 
cloves, bay leaf, thyme and basil. After about 20 minutes, 
when the meat is well browned, stirin the flour. Add the stock, 
wine and vinegar and season with salt and pepper. Bring the 
liquid to the boil, cover the pan, then reduce the heat and 
simmer until the hare is cooked, about 13 hours. Arrange the 
hare joints in a serving dish and keepthem warm. 

Mince the liver very finely and mix it with the rest of the 
parsley and garlic. Stir in the blood and add the mixture to the 
cooking liquid. Cook over a low heat, stirring, until the 
mixture thickens, but do not let it boil. Pourthe sauce over the 
hare. Sprinkle the dish with the capers and serve very hot. 


FELIX BENOIT AND HENRY CLOS-JOUVE 
LA CUISINE LYONNAISE 


Hare with Spices and Honey 
Liévre a la Mrouzia 


To serve 6 
| hare, jointed 1 
2 tsp ras el-hanout 2 tsp 
2 tsp ground black pepper 2 tsp 
2 tsp powdered saffron 3 tsp 


1 tsp ground cinnamon 1 tsp 
200 g raisins 7 Oz 
200 g butter ater: 
200 g almonds, blanched 7 oz 
3 onions, finely chopped 3 
salt 
125 el water 4 fl oz 
6 tbsp thick honey 6 tbsp 


Mix the ras el-hanout and the other spices together and coat 
the hare joints with all but 1 teaspoon of the spices. Mix the 
raisins with the remaining spices. 

In a stew-pan, melt the butter and add the hare, almonds 
and onions. Add a pinch of salt and moisten the ingredients 
with the water. Cover the pan and simmer over a low heat, 
turning the hare occasionally. When the meat is tender, after 
about 1 hour, remove the hare. Leave the pan on the heat and 
stir the raisins and honey into the cooking liquid. Simmer the 
sauce over a low heat, stirring occasionally, until it thickens. 
Return the hare to the pan, mix well, and simmer for another 
5 minutes to allow the sauce to impregnate it. 

Arrange the hare joints on a warmed serving dish and pour 
the sauce over them. Serve very hot. 


AHMED LAASRI 
240 RECETTES DE CUISINE MAROCAINE 


Leveret Hunter-Style 
Levraut “Chasseur” 
To serve 4 
] leveret, jointed ] 
30 g butter ey 
100 g green streaky bacon, cut into strips > OZ 
10,.c] stock (page 164) 33 thoz 
1 tbsp eau-de-vie or brandy 1 tbsp 
125g mushrooms (optional) 4 oz 
125g tomatoes, skinned, seeded and 4 oz 


chopped (optional) 


Marinade 
10 cl olive oil 33 fl oz 
salt and pepper 
2.0r3 garlic cloves, crushed (optional) Poms 
] lemon, juice strained | 


Mix the marinade ingredients and marinate the leveret in 
them for 4to5 hours. Drain the meat, reserving the marinade, 
and pat the pieces dry. 

In a saucepan, melt the butter, add the bacon and cook it 
over a low heat until it is lightly coloured. Add the leveret 
meat and cook over a medium heat for about 30 minutes, 
pressing and turning it frequently to brown it evenly on all 
sides. Add the stock, eau-de-vie or brandy and the reserved 
marinade; add the mushrooms and tomatoes if using. Cover 
the pan and cook over a low heat for another 40 minutes or 
until the meat is tender. 


ALBERT MURET 
PROPOS GASTRONOMIQUES ET CONSEILS CULINAIRES 


A Hare Stew 
Haricot de Lievre 
To serve 6 
] hare, jointed 1 
60 g lard ZFOz 
500 g small turnips, whole or quartered 1 Ib 
1 bouquet garni, made with 2 or 3 —) 
cloves, a spring onion and a sprig 
each of basil and parsley 
salt and pepper 
> litre stock (page 164) or water 16 fl oz 
30g butter loz 
2 tbsp ~ flour 2 tbsp 
Zor 3 onions, chopped 2cOUe 
4 tbsp wine vinegar 4 tbsp 
6 slices toast 6 


Melt half the lard and sauté the hare, turning frequently, 
until it is evenly browned. Remove the hare, add the remain- 
ing lard to the pan and in it sauté the turnips over a medium 
heat for 10 minutes, or until they are lightly browned. Put the 
hare and turnips into a stew-pan with the bouquet garni, salt 
and pepper and the stock or water. In a saucepan, melt the 
butter and add the flour to make a roux. Add the onions and 
cook over a very low heat for about 20 minutes or until they 
are soft. Add the onion mixture to the hare. 

Place the stew-pan over a low heat, cover it andsimmer the 
stew for 45 minutes to 1 hour, depending on the age of the 


hare. When the hare is tender, remove it and the turnips, 
arrange them onaserving dish, and keep them warm. Discard 
the bouquet garni and pass the sauce through a sieve. Reheat 
it, half on, half off the heat, skimming until the sauce is free of 
grease and impurities, and reduce it by half. Add half the 
vinegar. Sprinkle the remaining vinegar and a little salt on 
the toast. Arrange the slices of toast round the turnips and 
hare, pour a little of the sauce over the hare andserve the rest 
on the side. 


MARIN 
LES DONS DE COMUS 


Boned Hare Stew, Alsatian-Style 
Noisettes de Lievre a l’Alsacienne 


The author suggests serving the hare with noodles (recipe, 
page 166) or dumplings (recipe, page 167). 


To serve 4 
2 saddles of hare, boned, 2. 


each cut into 3 pieces, bones 
and trimmings reserved 


100 g butter BrIOZ 
6 large shallots, finely chopped 6 
30 g flour Roz 
30 cl wine vinegar > pint 
} litre red wine 16 fl oz 
3 litre double cream 8 fl oz 
8 cl brandy 3 fl oz 
salt and pepper 
60 g bilberries DIOZ 
60 g blackcurrants (optional) Dio? 


In a frying pan, melt half the butter and add the bones and 
trimmings and the shallots. Cook over a medium heat until 
the shallotsare lightly browned, then sprinkle them with half 
the flour and cook for a minute or two, stirring. Add the 
vinegar and simmer until the liquid is reduced by four-fifths. 
Add the wine and continue to simmer for 15 minutes. Strain 
the sauce into a clean saucepan. Add the cream, return the 
sauce to the heat and simmer for 3 minutes. Keep it warm. 

Sprinkle the pieces of hare saddle with the remaining 
flour. In a frying pan, melt the rest of the butter and cook the 
pieces of hare, turning frequently, until they are browned on 
the outside but still rare inside, about 20 minutes. Pour over 
the brandy and set it alight. Season with salt and pepper. 

Arrange the hare meat on a serving dish and pour the 
reserved sauce over it. Then sprinkle with the bilberries and 
also the blackcurrants, if wished. 


FRANCOIS VOEGELING 
LA GASTRONOMIE ALSACIENNE 
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HARE 


Royal Hare Stew 
Civet de Lievre a la Royale 
To serve 6 
1 hare, jointed, blood and liver ] 


reserved, liver finely chopped 


60 g butter Zou 

125% green streaky bacon, 4 oz 
cut into 12 strips 

S medium-sized onions, S 
coarsely chopped 

2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 

1] garlic cloves, 5 crushed 1] 


About 16 fl oz 
About 16 fl oz 


About 3 litre beef stock (page 163) 
About 3 litre red wine 


salt and pepper 


36 shallots, 24 finely sliced 36 
| bouquet garni | 
24 mushrooms 24 


flour and water paste 


Heat the butter and fry the hare in it until the hare is lightly 
browned, turning the pieces frequently, about 15 minutes. 
Add the bacon and the onions and mix well. Sprinkle the hare 
with the flour and cook, stirring and turning the pieces over 
regularly, for at least 10 minutes or until the flour is well 
browned. Add the crushed garlic cloves and pour in enough 
stock and red wine to cover the meat completely. Season with 
salt and pepper, and add the whole shallots and the bouquet 
garni. Reduce the heat to very low and simmer the stew, 
covered, for 3 hours. 

Remove the pieces of hare and transfer them to anearthen- 
ware casserole with a tightly fitting lid. Add the bacon, 
mushrooms, whole garlic cloves and sliced shallots. Discard 
the bouquet garni and press the rest of the contents of the pan 
through a sieve over the hare. Cover the casserole tightly and 
seal it hermetically with a flour and water paste to whicha 
few drops of oil have been added. Cook the stew ina preheated 
130°C (250°F or Mark 3) oven for 6 hours. When cooked, the 
meat should be meltingly tender. 

Stir the reserved blood and the liver into the hare cooking 
liquid and warm it over a very low heat, shaking the casserole 
from time to time. Cook until the sauce begins to thicken, but 
do not simmer or allow it to approach boiling point. 


EDOUARD NIGNON 
L7HEPTAMERON DES GOURMETS 


Hare Stew with Haricot Beans 
Liebre Estofada con Judias 


To serve 4 to 6 


| hare, jointed : 1 

250 g haricot beans, soaked 8 oz 
overnight and drained 

2 onions, chopped 2 

2 large garlic cloves, chopped 2 

| bouquet garni ] 

IZ Sc) dry white wine 4 fl oz 

10 cl oil 33 fl oz 

2 tbsp white wine vinegar 2 tbsp 
salt 

y_ red chilipepper, seededandchopped 


Cook the haricot beansin plenty of boiling, unsalted water for 
1 to 2 hours or until soft. Drain them and reserve the cooking 
water. Put the hare joints into a casserole with the onions, 
garlic, bouquet garni, wine, oil, vinegar, salt and 30 cl (3 pint) 
of water, or of the bean cooking liquid. Cover the casserole 
with greaseproof paper, then place the lid on topof it, oradish 
containing water. Place the casserole over a low heat and 
simmer the contents slowly until the hare is tender, about 1 
hour, adding more of the haricot bean cooking liquid if the 
liquid in the casserole dries up. 

About 20 minutes before the end of the cooking time, add 
the beans and chili pepper. Adjust the seasoning. 


MARIA DOLORES COMAS 
LO MEJOR DE LA COCINA ESPANOLA 


Braised Hare with Bilberry Sauce 
Zadoushen Zayak sus Sos ot Borovinki 


Blackcurrant or blackberry jam can be substituted for the 
bilberry jam to make the sauce. 


To serve 4 
| hare, leg joints only, boned 1 


and cut into large pieces 


4 tbsp oil 4 tbsp 
salt 

80 g green streaky bacon, chopped 3 Oz 

40g flour > OZ 

10 cl soured cream 33 fl oz 

4 litre yogurt 8 fl oz 

(mares stock or water (optional) AtoZ 


Bilberry sauce 
100 g bilberry jam 33 OZ 
1 tsp mustard | tsp 
10 cl soured cream 33 fl oz 
] orange, juice strained, rind ] 
parboiled for 1 minute, drained 
and sliced into julienne 
12.5 cl sweet red wine 4 fl oz 


Heat the oil in a casserole large enough to hold the meat 
comfortably. Brown the meat in the oil, then remove it from 
the casserole and sprinkle it with salt. Add the bacon to the 
remaining oil in the pan and fry it gently until most of the fat 
has melted, about 15 minutes. Sprinkle the contents of the 
pan with the flour and fry it until it begins to colour, then add 
the cream and yogurt. Return the meat to the casserole. If 
there is insufficient sauce to cover the meat, add the stock or 
water. Cover the casserole and simmer the contents over a 
very low heat or bake it ina preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 
4) oven until very tender, about 1 hour. 

Remove the meat from the pan and slice it very thinly. 
Arrange the slices on a serving dish. Press the rest of the 
contents of the casserole through a sieve, or purée them ina 
food processor. Pour this liquid over the meat and keep it hot. 

To make the bilberry sauce, stir the jam, mustard and 
cream together in a saucepan over a very low heat. Whisk in 
the orange juice and the wine and stir in the orange rind 
julienne. Do not let the sauce boil. 

Serve the braised hare with boiled rice and the bilberry 
sauce separately in a sauceboat. 


SONYA CHORTANOVA AND EUGENI YORDANOV 
LOVNO-RIBARSKA KUHNYA 


Hare with Small Onions 
Lievre a la Nicoise 


To serve 4 to 6 


1 young hare, jointed ] 

10 cl olive oil 33 {loz 

3 tbsp brandy, warmed 3 tbsp 

65 cl dry red wine 12 fl oz 

1 bouquet garni 1 
salt and pepper 

250 g chipolata sausages 8 oz 

100 g black olives, stoned 2 OZ 

10 small onions, blanched in boiling 10 
salted water for 2 to 3 minutes 

About } litre stock (page 164) About 8 fl oz 
or water (optional) 

2 tbsp double cream (optional) 2 tbsp 


Heat the oil until it is very hot and brown the pieces of hare, 
about 5 minutes. Moisten the dish with the brandy and set it 
alight. When the flames die down, add the red wine, the 
bouquet garni, salt and pepper. Cover the pan and cook overa 
very low heat for 40 to 50 minutes. Add the sausages, olives 
and onions. Cover the pan again and simmer for a further 30 
minutes, adding a little stock or water if the cooking liquid 
dries up. Adjust the seasoning if necessary. 

Drain the meat and arrange it on a heated serving dish 
with the sausages, olives and onions. If there is too much 
liquid, reduce it by boiling it for a few minutes over a high 
heat. Remove the sauce from the heat, add the double cream, 
if using, and pour the sauce over the meat. 


JACQUELINE GERARD 
LES MEILLEURES RECETTES DE GIBIER 


Flemish Hare 
Haas op Zijn Vlaams 


Wild rabbit can be used instead of hare. The technique of 
peeling and skinning chestnuts is shown on page 27. 


Serve with mashed potatoes, buttered Brussels sprouts and 
cranberries or stewed fruit. 


To serve 4 


] hare, jointed, blood reserved ] 
and mixed with an equal 
quantity of port 


20 prunes, stoned and soaked 20 
overnight in 35 cl (12 fl oz) 
of dry white wine 


30g flour 1 oz 

30 g clarified butter oz 

1 litre stock (page 164) 8 fl oz 
salt and pepper 

6 cloves 6 

90g seedless raisins Broz 

60 g chestnuts, skinned 2 oz 


Drain the prunes and reserve the wine in which they were 
soaked. Sprinkle the hare joints with the flour. Melt the 
clarified butter ina frying panand sauté the hare jointsovera 
high heat until they are browned. 

Put the pieces of hare into a deep casserole and pour on the 
reserved wine and the stock. Season with salt and pepper and 
add the prunes, cloves, raisins and chestnuts. 

Cover the casserole tightly and braise the contents in a 
preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 5) oven for 2 to 23 hours or 
until the meat is tender. Add the blood mixed with the port to 
the casserole and cook for another 10 minutes. 


HUGH JANS 
BISTRO KOKEN 


HARE/RABBIT 


A Moorish Hare Stew 
Lerrnib 
To serve 6 
1 hare, jointed 1 
1 tsp salt 1 tsp 
1 tsp powdered saffron 1 tsp 
2 tsp ground ginger 3 tsp 
2 tsp pepper 2 tsp 
2 tsp ground turmeric 2Asp 
2 tbsp finely chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
1 tsp ras el-hanout 1 tsp 
3 small onions, chopped 3 
15.cl olive oil i pint 


60 g spring onions, chopped 2 OL 
200 g sultanas Vey: 


Put the hare joints into a deep casserole with the salt, saffron, 
ginger, pepper, turmeric, parsley, ras el-hanout, onion, olive 
oil and 45 cl (7 pint) of water. Cover the casserole tightly and 
simmer the contents over a low heat for 1 hour or until the 
meat is tender. Add a little more water if necessary, taking 
care not to have more liquid in the pot than covers the meat. 
Add the spring onions and the sultanas, cover and cook for 
another 20 minutes. Arrange the jointsina deep serving dish, 
pour the contents of the casserole over the meat and serve. 


JOHN, FOURTH MARQUIS OF BUTE (EDITOR) 
MOORISH RECIPES 


Hare Faggots 
Crépinettes de Liévre 


The technique of using caul is demonstrated on page 20. 


To serve 4 
400 g boneless hare meat, cut into 14 oz 
small pieces 
400 g pork belly, cut into small pieces 14 oz 
| bay leaf, crumbled | 
1 tsp thyme 1 tsp 
4 tbsp calvados 4 tbsp 
salt and pepper 
125g caul 4 oz 
30 cl poivrade sauce (page 165) > pint 


Mince the hare meat and pork together. Add the bay leaf, 
thyme and calvados and season to taste. 

Spread out the caul and cut it into four pieces. Divide the 
minced meat mixture into four portions and placea portionin 
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the centre of each piece of caul. Wrap the caul round each 
portion to make the faggots. 

Put the faggots into an oiled baking tin and bake them ina 
preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 5) oven for 40 minutes or 
until well browned. Serve very hot with the poivrade. 


BERNARD AND CHRISTINE CHARRETTON 
LES BONNES RECETTES DU CHASSEUR 


Hare Pie 
Hasenpastete 


The author recommends serving Cumberland sauce with the 
pie. To make Cumberland sauce, strain the juice from an 
orange andalemonand set it aside. Cut the rinds intojulienne 
and put them into a pan with water to cover. Bring the water to 
the boil, then drain and rinse the rinds. Melt 125 g (4 oz) of 
redcurrant jelly (recipe, page 165)inasaucepanand add 10cl 
(3% fl oz) of port, a pinch each of ground ginger and pepper and 
the reserved juice. Reduce the sauce over a high heat until it 
has a syrupy consistency, then add the rind julienne. 


To serve 6 to 8 


500 g boned hare meat, including the 1 Ib 
liver and heart 


500 g pork belly or shoulder 1 Ib 
salt and pepper 


4 eggs, lightly beaten 4 


500 g mushrooms, chopped 1 Ib 


| egg yolk, beaten with a little water ] 


Buttermilk dough 


6 tbsp buttermilk 6 tbsp 
250g flour 8 oz 
250 g butter, cut into pieces 8 oz 


To make the dough, sift the flour into a bowl, rubin the butter 
and make a well in the centre. Pour in the buttermilk. Mix 
well and form the mixture into a ball. Cover the dough and 
leave it in the refrigerator for at least 1 hour. 

Mince the hare and pork twice in a meat grinder. Season 
with salt and pepper and mix in the four eggs. Stir in the 
mushrooms. Divide the dough into two pieces, one twice as 
large as the other. Roll out the larger piece and use it to linea 
buttered 25 cm (10 inch) square tin. Fill the tin with the meat 
mixture. Roll out the rest of the dough to makea lid. Trimthe 
edges and use the trimmings to decorate the pie. Pierce the lid 
with a fork and brush it with the egg yolk. Bake the pie for 
about 2 hours in a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) ovenor 
until the top is golden-brown. If the pastry browns too quick- 
ly, cover it with dampened greaseproof paper. 


JUTTA KURTZ 
DAS KOCHBUCH AUS SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Sautéed Rabbit 


Lapin Sauté 

Only a young, tender rabbit can be successfully sautéed. 

To serve 4 

4 cm (13 inch) pieces 
30g butter Pez 
3 tbsp oil 3 tbsp 

grated nutmeg 
3 tsp mixed spices 2 tsp 

salt and pepper 
30g flour loz 
20 cl white wine TM Oz 
10 cl stock (page 164) SiOz 
1 tbsp chopped shallots 1 tbsp 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 


Heat the butter and oil in a sauté pan and add a pinch of 
nutmeg, the mixed spices, salt and pepper. Add the rabbit 
pieces and sauté them over a high heat for 20 minutes, 
turning frequently, until they are tender. 

Remove the meat from the pan and arrange itina fireproof 
gratin dish. Keep it warm. Stir the flour into the pan juices, 
cook for 1 minute, then pour inthe wine and stock. Simmer for 
5 minutes and strain the sauce. 

Pour the sauce over the rabbit meat in the gratin dish. Add 
the shallots and parsley, and reheat it. Remove the dish from 
the heat as soon as it begins to boil and serve at once. It is 
important not to allow the liquid to actually boil as it would 
make the meat tough. 


JULES GOUFFE 
LE LIVRE DE CUISINE 
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Deep-Fried Rabbit 


Herausgebackenes Kaninchen 


If the rabbit is no longer young, first parboil it insalted water 
for 10 minutes, then drainit andrubit with the cut side of half 
a lemon. Sprinkle it with 1 tablespoon of mixed spices and 
allow it to absorb the flavours for 1 hour before cooking. Serve 
this rabbit dish with potato salad, green salad, or boiled or 
steamed spring vegetables. 


To serve 4 
1 young rabbit, jointed 1 


salt and pepper 


| lemon, juice strained ] 


lor 2 eggs, beaten log2 
255g flour 4 oz 
500 g lard 1 Ib 


Rub the rabbit pieces with salt, pepper and lemon juice. Dip 
the pieces in the beaten eggs, then in the flour. Heat the fat 
until it is very hot, and deep fry the rabbit pieces for 5 
minutes, or until they are golden-brown all over. Drain on 
absorbent paper before serving. 


ELIZABETH SCHULER 
MEIN KOCHBUCH 


Young Rabbits with Herbs 


Lapereaux aux Fines Herbes 


You may find that you need to stew the rabbit for as long as 45 
minutes. Check the pan after 15 minutes, and add more butter 
if it has been absorbed. 


To serve 6 
D young rabbits, jointed 2. 
40g butter 13 oz 
salt and pepper 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
16 spring onions, finely chopped 16 
2 shallots, finely chopped 2 
1254 mushrooms, chopped 4 oz 
| lemon, juice strained | 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, add all the ingredients except 
the lemon juice and fry until the rabbit flesh is firm, about 15 
minutes. Cover the pan tightly, lower the heat and stew until 
the rabbit is tender. Add the lemon juice and serve. 


A. BEAUVILLIERS 
L’ART DU CUISINIER 
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Rabbit with Spices 
Lapereau a la Minute 


To serve 2 to 4 


1 young rabbit, jointed | 
60 g butter 2 OZ 
1 tsp pounded mixed herbs 1 tsp 
salt and coarsely ground pepper 
grated nutmeg 
2 tbsp finely chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
4 shallots, finely chopped 4 


In a frying pan, melt the butter and add the pieces of rabbit. 
Season them with the herbs, salt, pepper and nutmeg. Cook 


the rabbit over a medium heat until the flesh is firm and’ 


nicely coloured—about 25 minutes. Add the parsley and 
shallotsand cook for 3 to4minutes more. Serveimmediately. 


OFFRAY AINE 
LE CUISINIER MERIDIONAL 


Young Rabbit in Paper Parcels 


Lapereau en Papillotes 


To serve 3 
| young rabbit, jointed | 
10 cl oil Ol Oz 
1259 mushrooms, chopped 4 oz 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
3 spring onions, chopped 2 
| garlic clove, finely chopped 1 
salt and pepper 
6 rashers green streaky 6 


bacon, cut in half 


Arrange the rabbit pieces in a dish with the 011, mushrooms, 
parsley, spring onions, garlic, salt and pepper. Marinate the 
meat for several hours. 

Thoroughly butter six pieces of greaseproof paper large 
enough to enclose a rabbit joint. Lay a joint of rabbit, well 
coated with the marinade ingredients, on a piece of buttered 
paper and arrange half a bacon rasher on each side of the 
meat. Wrap the package securely. Repeat with the rest of the 
joints. Arrange the packages in a baking tin and grill them, 
under a low heat, for 15 minuteson each side. Serve the rabbit 
without removing the paper. 


A.-B. DE PERIGORD 
LE TRESOR DE LA CUISINIERE ET DE LA MAITRESSE DE MAISON 


Baked and Basted Rabbit 


The author suggests serving the baked rabbit with fresh egg 
noodles (recipe, page 166). 


To serve 4 
ceases, 
1 rabbit, jointed, liver reserved 1 

and sliced 

salt 


mixed dried herbs 


fresh marjoram, unopened flower 
buds if possible, finely chopped 


4 litre double cream 8 fl oz 
2 tosp Dijon mustard 2 tbsp 
cayenne pepper 
powdered saffron 
10 cl dry white wine 33 fl oz 
1 lemon, juice strained 1 
45g butter 13 oz 
3 or 4 artichoke bottoms, quartered 3 or 4 
(optional) 
1 sweet red pepper, seeded 1 
and sliced into strips 
3*0r4 spring onions, finely sliced 3 or 4 
1250 small peas, parboiled for 3 minutes 4 oz 


in boiling, salted water 


Season the rabbit pieces with salt and a pinch each of dried 
herbs and marjoram. Arrange the rabbit pieces in a shallow 
baking dish just large enough to hold the pieces without them 
overlapping. To make the basting mixture, whisk the double 
cream with the Dijon mustard, a pinch each of cayenne pepper 
and saffron, the wine and lemon juice. Spoon enough of the 
mixture over the rabbit pieces to cover them, reserving the 
remainder to use for basting, and bake the rabbit ina preheat- 
ed 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven. After 20 to 30 minutes, baste 
with some of the reserved mixture. Reduce the heat to 180°C 
(350°F or Mark 4) and cook the rabbit for 30 minutes, basting 
with more of the mixture every 5 to 10 minutes, until there is 
no more left. Then baste every 10 minutes with the liquid in 
the baking dish—after about an hour’s cooking the pieces of 
meat should be coated ina thickish sauce, the surface of which 
presents a light gratin. 

For the garnish, heat 30 g (1 0z) of the butter and sauté the 
artichoke bottoms, if using, red pepper and spring onions over 
a low heat for a few minutes. Scatter the vegetables over the 
rabbit and return the baking dish to the oven for 15 minutes. 
A few minutes before serving, scatter the parboiled peas over 
the meat and return the dish to the oven. Sauté the reserved 
liver in the remaining butter for about 1 minute—just long 
enoughto firm it—and scatter the slicesof liver over the dish. 

PETITS PROPOS CULINAIRES VI 


Rabbit Parcels 
Lapin-Paquets 
To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed 
salt and pepper 


— 


dried thyme, crumbled 


marjoram or rosemary, chopped 


20 thin rashers smoked streaky bacon 20 
4 onions, thinly sliced into rings 4 
4 tomatoes, skinned and quartered 4 
3 tbsp olive oil 3 tbsp 
600 g small new potatoes (optional) Pals 


Mixa little salt and pepper with a pinch each of the herbs and 
sprinkle the mixture over the rabbit joints. Wrap each joint in 
several bacon rashers and tie up the parcels with fine string. 

In the bottom of an oiled, ovenproof serving dish, place the 
onion rings. Arrange the rabbit parcels on top and surround 
them with the tomatoes. Sprinkle with the olive oil. If your 
dish is large enough, you can add the potatoes, arranged 
roundthe edge, and they will brownwhile the dishis cooking. 

Bake the parcels in a preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 5) 
oven for 45 minutes, turning the parcels from time to time and 
basting them with the cooking juices. Cut the strings on the 
rabbit parcels before serving. 


ANNE VERNON 
111 RECETTES POUR LE LAPIN 


Roast Wild Rabbit 


Roti de Garenne 


To serve 2 
] saddle of wild rabbit 1 
- salt and pepper 
60g butter, softened Droz 
2 tbsp mustard 2 tbsp 
4 tbsp brandy 4 tbsp 
z litre creme fraiche or double cream 8 fl oz 


Season the rabbit with salt and pepper. Place it ina roasting 
tin and smear it with the butter. Roast itina preheated 190°C 
(375°F or Mark 5) oven for 40 minutes or until tender, basting 
every 10 minutes with the cooking juices so that the meat does 
not dry out. Ten minutes before the end of the cooking time, 
brush the saddle with the mustard and then baste the saddle 
at least twice more with the cooking juices. 

Remove the saddle from the tin and degrease the cooking 
liquid. To make a sauce, pour the brandy into the cooking 
liquid, then set the brandy alight. When the flames have died 


down, add the cream and cook the sauce over a medium heat 
until it is reduced by a third. Replace the rabbit inthetin, and 
heat it through in the sauce before serving. 


ROBERT COURTINE (LA REYNIERE) 
MES REPAS LES PLUS ETONNANTS 


Saddle of Wild Rabbit in 


Marsala Sauce with Polenta 


Lombata di Coniglio Selvatico 
alla Gastronoma con Polenta 


To serve 4 


1 saddle of wild rabbit, cut in ] 
half lengthwise and larded 


ore Marsala 4 pint 
freshly ground black pepper 

1 tbsp Dijon mustard 1 tbsp 
salt 

80 g butter 25 OZ 

20 cl single cream 7 Voz 
Polenta 

JH G) cornmeal 7% OZ 

1 litre salted water 1} pints 


Marinate the rabbit in the Marsala witha pinch of pepperina 
cool place for 12 hours, turning it from time to time. 

To make the polenta, bring the salted water to the boilina 
pan, pour in the cornmeal and reduce the heat. Boil, stirring 
constantly, until the polenta has anelastictexture and comes 
away from the sides of the pan, about 30 minutes. Turn the 
polenta out on to a smooth work surface and with a spoon or 
spatula flatten it out to an overall thickness of about 1 cm ( 
inch). Leave the polenta to cool and set for about 20 minutes. 
Then slice it into squares and place it on a greased baking 
sheet in a preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for 20 
minutes to dry out and lightly brown. Remove the polenta 
from the oven and arrange it on an oval serving dish. 

Drain the rabbit and pat it dry, reserving the Marsala. 
Spread it with the mustard and season with salt. Melt the 
butter over a medium heat in a deep pan. Add the rabbit and 
bake it in a preheated 190°C (375°F or Mark 5) oven for 20 
minutes, basting the meat with the pan juices from time to 
time. When the rabbit is tender, drainit, cut itinto four pieces 
and place it on the polenta. Keep it warm. 

Pour the Marsala into the pan and stir it over a medium 
heat to deglaze the pan. Increase the heat and reduce the 
liquid by two-thirds. Pour in the cream, and reduce the heat. 
Stir, and as soon as the first bubbles appear, pour the sauce 
over the rabbit and polenta. 


LUIGI CARNACINA AND VINCENZO BUONASSISI 
ILLIBRO DELLA POLENTA 
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Stuffed, Roast Saddle 
and Hindquarters of Rabbit 
Rable de Lapin Farci au Four 


The techniques of boning and stuffing a saddle and hind- 
quarters of rabbit are shown on page 54. 


To serve 4 to 6 


] rabbit, saddle boned, saddle and 1 
hindquarters larded, liver and 
heart chopped, head, bones 
and trimmings reserved 


| sheet barding fat 1 

1 tbsp olive oil 1 tbsp 
salt and pepper 

litre double cream 8 fl oz 
Marinade 

1 medium-sized onion, finely sliced 1 

IMSS) garlic cloves, crushed 2 OFS 

> tsp mixed dried herbs or thyme sprigs iso 

Z bay leaves 2 

1 tbsp olive oil 1 tbsp 

4 litre dry white wine 8 fl oz 
Stuffing 

30 cl game stock (page 164), made > pint 


with the reserved head, 
bones and trimmings 


1 large garlic clove | 
20g stale bread, crusts removed, crumbled Cixey2 
2 tosp cognac 2 tbsp 
CAIENG duxelles (page 25) Oz 
hitsp mixed dried herbs, finely crumbled 1 tsp 
| VMS lean pork or veal, or 6 oz 


a mixture, chopped 


VAM pork fat, chopped, or beef marrow 35OZ 
or butter, softened 


Z eggs 7 


Mix the marinade ingredients. Marinate the boned and lard- 
ed saddle and hindquarters for several hours, turning it 
round and over in the marinade two or three times—or cover 
the rabbit and marinate it overnight in the refrigerator. 
Remove the rabbit from the marinade, pat it dry and strain 
and reserve the marinade. 

To make the stuffing, first reduce the stock to a syrupy 
consistency—there should be about 10 cl (33 fl oz) left. Pound 
the garlic clove in a mortar, and add the breadcrumbs, the 
cognac and the reduced stock, mixing to an even consistency. 
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In a large bowl, thoroughly mix this paste with the reserved 
liver and heart, the duxelles and the rest of the stuffing 
ingredients. Stuff the rabbit with the mixture. The stuffing 
should not be tightly packed as the flesh shrinks during 
cooking and the stuffing swells. Place the sheet of barding fat 
over the stuffing and sew the rabbit up. 

Place the rabbit, larded side up, in a shallow, oval gratin 
dish just large enough to hold it. Cross the bone ends of the 
hind legs and tie string round them to hold them in place. 
Dribble the olive oil over the roast and salt and pepper the 
surface. Roast the rabbit for about 13 hours in a preheated 
230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven, lowering the heat to 180°C 
(350°F or Mark 4) after 10 minutes. After about 30 minutes, 
start to baste the meat with the pan juices. When the tops of 
the lardons and the surface of the roast begin to colour—after 
about 45 minutes—baste the rabbit every 15 minutes with 3 
or 4 tablespoons of the reserved marinade, until the marinade 
is used up, in about 1 hour 10 minutes. When all the liquid in 
the pan has dried out, drain the excess fat from the pan and 
begin basting with the cream, 3 or 4 tablespoons at a time, 
never letting the pan run dry. The cream should be used upin 
about 20 minutes and the rabbit thickly coated with a volup- 
tuous clotted and mottled glaze. 

Transfer the rabbit to a large, warmed serving platter and 
remove the strings before serving. 


RICHARD OLNEY 
SIMPLE FRENCH FOOD 


Tunisian Stuffed Rabbit 


Lapin Farci 


Conchiglie are shell-shaped pasta which can be purchased 
from continental grocers. 


The conchiglie can be replaced by 150 g (5 02) of rice, rinsed 
and boiled in the same way as the pasta. 


To serve 4 


1 large rabbit, gutted, heart, liver ] 
and lungs chopped 


salt and pepper 


Wie) Oe} conchiglie 8 oz 
60 g butter 2 oz 
100 g Parmesan cheese, grated > OZ 
6 eggs, 2 hard boiled and 6 
coarsely chopped 
500 g potatoes, sliced 1 Ib 
| lemon, juice strained ] 
ral saffron, diluted in 2 tbsp water 2 tsp 


Bring a large pan of salted water to the boil, throw in the 
conchiglie and cook them for up to 20 minutes, or until they 
are al dente. Drain them well. 


Add a pinch of salt and pepper to the chopped giblets. Melt 
15 g @ oz) of the butter and sauté the giblets over a high heat 
for about 10 minutes or until they are brown, stirring con- 
stantly. Leave them to cool. 

Mix the conchiglie with the cheese, hard-boiled eggs and 
giblets, and stir in the four raw eggs. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Stuff the rabbit with the mixture and sew up the 
opening. Place the rabbit in a roasting tin surrounded with 
the sliced potatoes. Pour } litre (8 fl oz) of water into the tin. 
Melt the rest of the butter and sprinkle the rabbit with it and 
with the lemon juice. Sprinkle the diluted saffron over the 
rabbit and bake it in a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) 
oven for 50 to 60 minutes, or until the flesh is tender. 


MOHAMED KOUKI 
LA CUISINE TUNISIENNE D’ “OMMOK SANNAFA” 


Rabbit with Mustard 


Lapin a la Moutarde 


To serve 5 or 6 


One rabbit, jointed One 
fokG 3 Ib 
2 tbsp strong mustard 2 tbsp 
1 tbsp oil 1 tbsp 
salt and freshly ground pepper 
10 cl water Sr loz 
2 tbsp dry white wine 2 tbsp 
4 tbsp créme fraiche or double cream 4 tbsp 


Ina bowl, mix the mustard with the oil, half a teaspoon of salt 
and a pinch of pepper. Spread the rabbit pieces with the 
mixture and place them side by side in a flameproof gratin 
dish. Place the rabbit in a preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) 
oven. After-5 minutes, pour the water over the rabbit. Cook 
for a further 15 minutes, basting every 5 minutes with the 
juices which collect in the dish. The rabbit should be tender. 

Remove the dish from the oven, put the rabbit pieces ona 
warmed serving dish and keep them hot. 

Discard the fat in the gratin dish and deglaze it with the 
wine over a high heat, stirring with a wooden spoon to 
dislodge any bits which have stuck to the bottom, until the 
wine has evaporated. Add the creme fraiche or double cream 
and half a teaspoon of salt and stir constantly until the cream 


boils. Boil the cream for 2 minutes. Strain this sauce over the 


rabbit, and serve immediately with pasta. 


MICHEL OLIVER 
MES RECETTES 


Braised Rabbit 


Lapin a la Bourgeoise 


An old rabbit may be used for this recipe; as the meat is cooked 
in a covered casserole over a low heat it becomes tender if the 
cooking time is long enough. Young wild rabbit should not be 
usedas the flesh could disintegrate after30 minutes’ cooking. 


Melt 40 g (13 0z) of the butter in a fireproof casserole and fry 
the rabbit pieces. When the joints are lightly browned, after 
about 15 minutes, sprinkle them with the flour and then stir. 
Do not let the flour brown. Add the wine and scalded milk. 
Season with salt and pepper. Cover the casserole and simmer 
the rabbit over a low heat for 1 hour. 

Parboil the mushroom stems and trimmings in lightly 
salted water to cover for 5 minutes. Strain the liquid through 
a piece of cheesecloth or a fine-meshed sieve into a saucepan; 
discard the stems and trimmings. Add the chopped mush- 
rooms, garlic and the remaining butter to the saucepan and 
cook over a low heat for about 10 minutes. Addthis mushroom 
mixture to the rabbit and continue to cook, tightly covered, for 
another 45 minutes or until the rabbit is tender. 

When the rabbit is cooked, transfer the joints toa warmed 
serving dish. Check the seasoning of the sauce and discard the 
garlic. Remove the casserole from the heat and stir in the 
beaten egg yolks. Add the finely chopped parsley to the sauce, 
which should be of alight, creamy consistency. Pourthe sauce 
over the rabbit and serve. 


BENJAMIN RENAUDET 
60 RECETTES POUR PREPARER LE LAPIN DOMESTIQUE 
ET LE LAPIN DE GARENNE 


To serve 4 
1 large rabbit, jointed | 
60 g butter 2 oz 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
20 cl white wine 7 iNtoz 
20%cl milk, scalded 7 fl oz 
salt and pepper 
250 g mushrooms, finely chopped, stems Gloz 
and trimmings reserved 
1 garlic clove 1 
2 egg yolks, beaten with 2 tbsp water 2 
1 tbsp finely chopped parsley 1 tbsp 


RABBIT 
Oe eee 


Roast Saddle of Rabbit 
Rable de Lapin 


Instead of basting the rabbit with the strained marinade, you 
can baste it with 40 g (13 oz) of melted butter or 3 to 4 
tablespoons of warmed, dry white wine. 


To serve 2 
1 saddle of rabbit 1 
257d marinade for roasts (page 164) 4 fl oz 
60 g flour Dioz 
2 tbsp Dijon mustard 2 tbsp 
40g butter, melted 4 OZ 


mixed spices 
1 bouquet garni 1 


Marinate the rabbit for a few hours in the marinade. Drain 
and dry it, reserving the marinade. Strain the marinade and 
warm it slightly. Dust the rabbit with the flour. Coat the 
whole surface of the saddle with the mustard. Pourthe butter 
into a roasting tin and add the rabbit, a pinch of mixed spices 
and the bouquet garni. Roast the rabbit in a preheated 220°C 
(425°F or Mark 7) oven for 30 minutes, basting frequently 
with 2 to 3 tablespoons of the warmed marinade. Discard the 
marinade before serving. 


70 MEDECINS DE FRANCE 
LE TRESOR DE LA CUISINE DU BASSIN MEDITERRANEEN 


Casseroled Rabbit with Apples 


Lapin a la Paysanne 


To serve 6 
One rabbit, jointed One 
1.5 kg 3 Ib 
100 g butter 2 OZ 
800 g cooking apples, peeled, cored 13 lb 
and thickly sliced 
salt and pepper 
8 cl apple brandy 3 fl oz 


Melt the butter in a casserole over a low heat. Add the rabbit 
joints and stew them, turning them several times, for 45 
minutes. Transfer the joints to a buttered baking dish, ar- 
ranging the joints with the apple slices in alternate layers. 
Salt and pepper them. Mix the apple brandy with the cooking 
juices in the casserole and pour the liquid over the rabbit and 
apples. Cover the baking dish and bake it in a preheated 
200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for 30 minutes or until the 
rabbit is tender. Serve from the baking dish. 


MARIE BISSON 
LA CUISINE NORMANDE 
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Saddle of Rabbit with Prunes 
Radble de Lapin aux Pruneaux d’Agen 


In the past, Agen prunes were made in Quercy and Périgord 
with Ente plums dried in thesunon wicker traysandthenina 
bread oven after the bread had been baked. 


To serve 3 

jointed 
1 tbsp oil 1 tbsp 
100 g green streaky bacon, diced 33 OZ 
10 small onions 10 

salt 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
20 cl dry white wine 7 fl oz 
| bouquet garni 1 
6 —~— prunes, stoned and soaked for (at (tstsi«S 


2 hours in 8 cl (3 fl oz) Armagnac 
or marc and 8 cl water 


Heat the oil in a stew-pan and brown the bacon. Remove the 
bacon with a slotted spoon and reserve it. Then put the rabbit 
meat in the stew-pan with the onions and brown the meat all 
over, about 7 minutes. Season with salt. Sprinkle the meat 
with flour and cook until the flour is lightly coloured. Add the 
wine, the reserved bacon and the bouquet garni. Bring the 
liquid to the boil, reduce the heat, cover the pan and simmer 
the contents for 40 minutes, or until the rabbit is tender. 

Add the prunes and their soaking liquid to the pan. Bring 
the liquid to the boil again, reduce the heat and cover the pan. 
Simmer the meat for a further 30 minutes. Discard the 
bouquet garni before serving. 


HENRI PHILIPPON 
LA CUISINE DU QUERCY ET DU PERIGORD 


Rabbit with Vegetable Purée 
Lapin a la Fermiére 


To make the vinaigrette sauce, mix 1 teaspoon of salt and } 
teaspoon of freshly ground black pepper ina bowl. Pound half 
a garlic clove into the salt and pepperand add 2tablespoons of 


lemon juice and 10 cl (3: fl oz) of olive oil with 1 tablespoon of 
chopped fresh herbs, such as parsley, thyme, lemon thyme, 
basil, mint or marjoram. 


If you like, serve more vinaigrette sauce separately with this 
dish, or a mayonnaise if you prefer. 


To serve 4 
One 600 ~~ wild rabbit, jointed One 15 
to 700 g to 13 |b 
60 g butter 2 oz 
salt and pepper 
250 g shelled peas or mange-tout 8 oz 
] leek, sliced ] 
-? potatoes, quartered 2 
750g young broad beans in the pod or 13 Ib 
1.5kg (3b) fresh broad beans, shelled 
3 sugar lumps S 
15 cl vinaigrette sauce a pint 
lor2 eggs, hard boiled and igonm2 
quartered (optional) 
2 tbsp oil (optional) 2 tbsp 


Melt the butter in a large pan, season the pieces of rabbit with 
salt and pepper and brown them gently on each side. Add the 
peas or mange-tout, the leek, the potatoes and the broad 
beans. Barely cover the vegetables with water, season them 
with salt and pepper, add the sugar, and cook them over a 
moderate heat for 13 to 2 hours. 

Take out the pieces of rabbit and pour the vinaigrette sauce 
over them while they are still hot. Drain the vegetables and 
purée them ina food mill.The purée should be thick and fairly 
firm. Arrange the purée in the middle of a large, shallowdish 
with the pieces of rabbit all round. Serve cold. The dishcanbe 
garnished with a few quarters of hard-boiled egg. 

If you prefer to serve the dish hot, simply pour the oil over 
the rabbit pieces when they are taken from the panand season 
them with salt and pepper. While you heat up the vegetable 
purée, fry the rabbit gently or heat it under the grill. The 
reheating process will not harm it. 


ELIZABETH DAVID 
SUMMER COOKING 


Blanquette of Young Rabbit 
Lapereau en Blanquette 


The technique of making a blanquette of rabbit is shown on 
page 62, where an older rabbit is cooked for a longer time. 
Lemon juice and nutmeg may be added to the egg mixture. 


To serve 4 
1 young rabbit, jointed 1 
salt 
1 tbsp lemon juice or vinegar 1 tbsp 
1 bouquet garni 1 
2 large onions 2 
30g clarified butter Rez 
24 to 36 small onions 24 to 36 
125° button mushrooms (optional) 4 oz 
J5aq butter (optional) > OZ 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
2 egg yolks, mixed with 3 tbsp 2 
milk or water 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 


Place the rabbit joints in a saucepan with enough slightly 
salted water to completely cover them. Add the lemon juice or 
vinegar, bouquet garni and the large onions. Bring tothe boil 
over a medium heat, skimming the surface. When there is no 
more scum or foam, cover and simmer over a very low heat. 

Heat half the clarified butter in a frying pan and cook the 
small onions over a low heat until they are transparent, 
making sure they do not brown, about 15 minutes. If you are 
including button mushrooms in the dish, melt the butter in 
another pan and sauté the mushrooms for 5 minutes or until 
they give up their juices. 

When the rabbit has been cooking for 30 minutes, add the 
small onions tothe pan. Cook, covered, for another 15 minutes 
or until the meat is tender. Strain the cooking liquid through 
a fine-meshed sieve over a bowl. Discard the bouquet garni 
and the two large onions. Melt the rest of the clarified butter 
in a saucepan and stir in the flour over a low heat. Cook for 2 
minutes, stirring constantly—on no account allow the flour to 
brown. Moisten with the rabbit cooking liquid and continue to 
stir until the mixture boils. Lower the heat and simmer the 
sauce over a low heat for 30 to 40 minutes. Remove the pan 
from the heat and stir in the egg yolk mixture. Returnit tothe 
heat and cook, stirring, but do not let it boil. Add the rabbit 
joints, the small onions and the sautéed mushrooms. Stir 
gently over a low heat. As soon as the rabbit joints are 
reheated, sprinkle the dish with the parsley and serve. 


BENJAMIN RENAUDET 
60 RECETTES POUR PREPARER LE LAPIN DOMESTIQUE 
ET LE LAPIN DE GARENNE 


RABBIT 


Wild Rabbit and Cabbage Galantine 


Le Chou Breton en Galantine 


The technique of assembling this type of galantineis shownon 
page 81. The galantine may be wrapped in muslin to keep it 
firm and whole during poaching. The author suggests gar- 
nishing the dish with cooked chestnuts. The method of cooking 
whole chestnuts to serve with game is shown on page 76. 


To serve 6 
] wild rabbit, boned, sinews scraped, ] 


meat diced, liver reserved 


1 sheet barding fat, 35 cm (14 inches) 1 
by 40 cm (16 inches) 


| cabbage, leaves separated, ribs | 
discarded, blanched in lightly salted 
boiling water for 10 minutes, drained 
and rinsed in cold water 


salt and pepper 


About poaching sausage, without garlic About 
500 g 1 Ib 
30 g butter exey4 
2 carrots, sliced D: 
2 onions, sliced D 
| bouquet garni | 
125g green bacon, cut into strips 4 oz 
a litre dry white wine 8 fl oz 
1 litre veal stock (page 163) 1% pints 
Stuffing 
30 g butter ihiey2 
300 g green bacon, cubed and blanched in 10 oz 
boiling water for 5 minutes 
300 g chicken livers 10 oz 
salt and pepper 
1 tsp dried thyme 1 tsp 
| bay leaf | 
ground cinnamon 
ground cloves 
100 g duxelles (page 25) 3} Oz 
100 g truffles, thinly sliced 33 OZ 
4 tbsp eau-de-vie or brandy 4 tbsp 
10 cl stock (page 164), well reduced 35 HL.oz 


First prepare the stuffing. Heat the butter and, over a medi- 
um heat, sauté the green bacon until lightly browned. Re- 
move it from the frying pan and replace it with the livers. 
Cook them over a high heat until they turn pink, about 2 
minutes. Remove them from the pan and reserve them with 
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the bacon. Add the diced rabbit meat to the frying pan and 
sauté. Season with salt and pepper, the thyme, bay leaf, anda 
pinch each of cinnamon and cloves. Add the duxelles and the 
truffles. Put the livers and bacon back into the pan, deglaze 
with the eau-de-vie or brandy, then set the eau-de-vie alight. 
When the flame dies down, add the stock, mix well, remove 
the mixture from the pan and leave it to cool. When it is cold, 
purée the mixture and push it through a fine-meshed sieve. 
Press the mixture into a terrine, cover it and refrigerate it for 
at least 3 hours before use. 

Spread out the sheet of barding fat. Cover it with three 
layers of cabbage leaves, then spread the cabbage leaves with 
the stuffing mixture. The layer should beasthick as the layer 
of cabbage leaves and should cover it entirely. Lay the sau- 
sage on top. Roll up the barding fat to enclose the other 
ingredients. Tie the galantine securely. 

In a stew-pan, melt the butter and add the carrots, onion, 
bouquet garni and strips of green bacon. Fry them over a low 
heat until the onion is transparent, about 20 minutes. Then 
add the white wine. Add the galantine and pour in enough 
stock to come three-quarters of the way up the sides of the 
galantine. Cover the pan and simmer the galantine for 6 
hours, basting it frequently with the braising liquid. 

To serve the galantine, remove the strings and barding fat 
and lay the galantine on a serving dish. Strain the cooking 
liquid into a saucepan and degreaseit. Strainitagainthrough 
a piece of muslin. It should be a golden-brown colour, likeale. 
Pour a few tablespoons of the sauce over the galantine, and 
serve the rest on the side. 


EDOUARD NIGNON 
L’HEPTAMERON DES GOURMETS 


Rabbit with Shallots and Gherkins 


Lapin aux Echalotes et aux Cornichons 


If you are serving this dishasa main course, you may find that 
you will need to double the quantities to serve six people. 


To serve 6 
| young rabbit, jointed 1 
60 g unsalted butter 2 OZ 
24 large shallots 24 
salt and pepper 
25 to 35 cl_ veal stock (page 163) 8 to 12 tloz 
6 small pickled gherkins, sliced 6 


Heat the butter in a shallow fireproof dish. Toss the shallots 
in the butter over a medium heat until they are transparent. 
Sprinkle them with salt and pepper. Add the pieces of rabbit 
and salt and pepper them. Cover the dish and bake the rabbit 
for about 40 minutes ina preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) 
oven, basting at regular intervals with the juices in the dish. 


Increase the oven temperature to 190°C (375°F or Mark5), 
uncover the dish and add 12.5 cl (4 fl oz) of the stock and the 
gherkins. Continue to baste regularly with the juices. Do not 
turn the pieces of meat over; they should be browned only on 
one side. Add more stock if necessary. The browning will 
require 15 to 20 minutes. The sauce should be as thick as a 
glaze and lightly coat the rabbit. Serve piping hot. 


MADELEINE M. KAMMAN 
WHEN FRENCH WOMEN COOK 


minutes. In the frying pan, sauté the slices of liver in the 
butter for a few seconds on each side. Discard the bouquet 
garni, arrange the joints on a warmed serving dish with the 
slices of liver on top, pour over the sauce and serve. 


B. RENAUDET 
60 RECETTES POUR PREPARER LE LAPIN DOMESTIQUE 
ET LE LAPIN DE GARENNE 


Rabbit in Cider 


Lapin au Cidre de Thiérache 


To serve 4 to 6 


Rabbit Stew with Wine One lto — rabbit, jointed One 23 to 
Lapin en Gibelotte TEST Tey ate een iene ol ale eee Le 
A similar way of preparing rabbit gibelotte is shown on page SN flour 2 OZ 
68. The cooking time may be prolonged to as much as 1 hour. 150 g butter 5 OZ 
forcene 2 1 tbsp oil 1 tbsp 
] hutch rabbit, jointed, liver reserved 1 ai shallots st 
and sliced About dry cider About 
15g lard itae 3 litre 12 pints 
200 g green streaky bacon, cut into TEOz thyme 
3 cm (13 inch) dice 1 bay leat ] 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp salt and pepper 
30 cl stock (page 164) > pint 2 tbsp redcurrant jelly (page 165) 2 tbsp 
30 cl red or white wine > pint 6 apples, peeled and cored 6 
salt and pepper 1 tbsp castor sugar 1 tbsp 
=. Ravages oa) Dust the rabbit pieces with all but 1 teaspoon of the flour and 
2 tbsp oil 2 tbsp shake them well to knock off any excess flour. 
20 small onions 20 In a heavy-bottomed casserole, melt 30 g (1 oz) of the 
agar butter, add the oil, then add the pieces of rabbit. Cook them 
g : =. over a medium heat until they are golden, turning frequently 
125g mushrooms, sliced (optional) 4 oz and taking care not to let the fat burn, about 15 minutes. Add 
£5.9 butter > OZ the whole shallots and cook them, stirring constantly, until 


In a sauté pan, melt the lard and brown the bacon in it. 
Remove the bacon fromthe panandsetit aside. Add the rabbit 
joints to the pan and brown them, turning frequently. Allow 
15 to 20 minutes’ cooking time, depending on the size. Sprin- 
kle the rabbit joints with the flour and stir overalow heat for3 
minutes. Then moisten with the stock and wine. Return the 
bacon to the pan and adda very small pinch of salt (the bacon 
is salty enough), two pinches of pepper and the bouquet garni. 


Cover tightly and simmer over a low heat for at least 15 


minutes or until the meat is almost tender. 

Meanwhile, heat the oil in a frying pan over a low heatand 
add the onions. Adda pinch of sugar and cook the onions until 
they are lightly coloured. Add a few drops of water, stir to 
deglaze the pan and strain off the cooking juices. Add the 
cooking juices to the rabbit sauce with the mushrooms, if 
using. Add the onions to the rabbit and cook for another 10 


they are transparent. Pour in enough cider to barely cover the 
meat. Add a pinch of thyme, the bay leaf, salt and pepper. 
Cover and simmer over a low heat for 30 to 40 minutes or until 
the meat is tender. Remove the meat from the casserole and 
keep it warm inaserving dish. The cooking juices should have 
been thickened by the flour in which you dredged the rabbit, 
but if they still seem too thin, mix the remaining flour very 
thoroughly with the redcurrant jelly, and, off the heat, stir it 
into the juices with a wire whisk. Add the jelly alone if the 
sauce is thick enough. Return the sauce to the heat, bring it 
to the boil and boil it for 2 to 3 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Replace the rabbit in the sauce to reheat it. 

Meanwhile, sauté the apples in the remaining butter, 
sprinkling them with the sugar to give them a beautiful 
golden glaze. Serve them with the rabbit and the sauce. 


MADELEINE PETER (EDITOR) 
FAVORITE RECIPES OF THE GREAT WOMEN CHEFS OF FRANCE 


RABBIT 


Rabbit with Dried Apricots 


Lapin aux Abricots Secs 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed 1 
15g lard 3 OZ 
150 g lean green bacon, diced Smey4 
3 to 4 tbsp flour 3 to 4 tbsp 
tojlitre beer 16 to 25 fl oz 


1 bouquet garni 1 
salt and pepper 


100 g dried apricots, soaked in tepid 32 OZ 
water for 1 hour and drained 


1 tbsp dry mustard 1 tbsp 


Melt the lardinastew-pan. Add the rabbit and bacon and cook 
them over a medium heat until lightly browned all over, 
about 15 minutes. Stir in the flour with a wooden spoon and 
cook, stirring, until it turns golden, about 5 minutes. Reduce 
the heat and gradually add enough beer to barely cover the 
rabbit. Add the bouquet garni and season with salt and 
pepper. Cover the pan and cook the contents over a low heat 
for 1 hour or until the rabbit is tender. Add the apricots and 
cook for 15 minutes longer, adding a little more beer if the 
liquid in the pan dries up. 

Discard the bouquet garni. Mix the mustard with a couple 
of tablespoons of the cooking liquid, addit tothe stew-panand 
heat everything through before serving. The tart flavour of 
the apricots is excellent with rabbit. 


ANNE VERNON 
111 RECETTES POUR LE LAPIN 


Rabbit with Rum and Prunes 


Lapin au Rhum Vieux et aux Pruneaux 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed | 
400 g prunes, stoned 14 oz 
| lime, rind grated | 
5 tbsp dark rum 5 tbsp 
30 g butter 1, Oz 
2 tbsp oil 2 tbsp 
150g green streaky bacon, cut into strips 5 oz 
1 large onion, finely chopped 1 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 


salt and pepper 


1 bouquet garni 1 


Marinade 
> litre dry red wine 16 fl oz 
{he carrot, sliced ] 
1 onion, sliced ] 
1 tbsp oil 1 tbsp 
1 sprig thyme 1 
| bay leaf l 


Mix the marinade ingredients and marinate the rabbit in 
them for 24 hours. Soak the prunes in water to cover with the 
grated lime rind for 3 hours. Drain the prunes, reserving the 
liquid, and pour 2 tablespoons of the rum on them. 

Heat the butter and oil ina stew-pan and fry the bacon and 
onion until the onion is golden-brown. Remove them from the 
pan and reserve them. Drain the rabbit joints, wipe them well 
and fry them in the fat in the pan. When they are browned all 
over, about 10 minutes, sprinkle them with the flour. Season 
them with salt and pepper and moisten them with 30cl (3 pint) 
of the prune soaking liquid. Add the reserved bacon andonion 
and the bouquet garni. Cover the pan and simmer over a low 
heat for 45 minutes or until the rabbit is tender. Ten minutes 
before the end of the cooking time, add the prunes and 
remaining rum. Discard the bouquet garni and serve. 


CHRISTIANE ROY-CAMILLE AND ANNICK MARIE 
LES MEILLEURES RECETTES DE LA CUISINE ANTILLAISE 


Rabbit with Prunes 


Le Lapin aux Pruneaux 


One can use either hutch or wild rabbit, though the latter, 
with its special flavour, goes better with the other ingredients 
added to the dish. 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed 1 
llitre red wine marinade (page 164) 13 pints 
40g butter ) OZ 
salt and pepper 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
litre red wine 8 fl oz 
500 g prunes, stoned, soaked in water 1 Ib 


for 4 hours and drained 


1 tbsp redcurrant jelly (page 165) 1 tbsp 


Cover the rabbit joints with the red wine marinade and let 
them marinate for 24 hours in the refrigerator. Dry them 
carefully, discarding the marinade. In a saucepan, melt the 
butter, add the rabbit joints and sauté them over a high heat 
for about 10 minutes. Season with salt and pepper. When the 


rabbit is well browned, sprinkle the joints with the flour and 
allow the flour to brown. Pour in the wine. Add the prunes, 
cover the pan and simmer over a low heat until the meat is 
tender, about 45 minutes. Remove the rabbit and keep it 
warm. Stir the redcurrant jelly into the sauce to thickenit and 
pour it over the meat. 


PAUL BOUILLARD 
LA GOURMANDISE A BON MARCHE 


Rabbit with Sweet Peppers 


Lapin aux Poivrons 
To serve 4 to 6 
] young rabbit, jointed | 
2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 
50g pork belly, diced 2 oz 


] large tomato, skinned, seeded ] 
and coarsely chopped 


1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 

5 tbsp dry white wine 5 tbsp 

30 cl water > pint 
salt and pepper 

] sprig thyme 1 

2 bay leaves 2 

3 garlic cloves, crushed 3 

4 sprigs parsley, chopped 4 

2 large sweet red peppers, 2 
quartered and seeded 

4 slices toast or fried bread (page 26) 4 


Heat the oil and brown the rabbit and the pork, turning 
frequently over a high heat. Remove them from the pan and 
replace them with the tomato. Lower the heat and simmer the 
tomato until it turns into a purée, about 3 minutes. Stirin the 
flour and cook, stirring, for 5 minutes. Moisten with the wine 
and cook, stirring constantly, over a high heat until the liquid 
is reduced by half. Add the water, salt and pepper, the thyme, 
bay leaves, garlic, parsley and peppers. 

Return the rabbit and the pork to the pan and cook them, 
covered, over a medium heat for at least 30 minutes, shaking 
the pan from time to time. The meat should be tender. 

Serve the mixture on the toasted or fried breadinacircular 
serving dish, arranging the quartered peppers in a star pat- 
tern in the centre. 


ELIANE THIBAUT COMELADE 
LA CUISINE CATALANE 
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Rabbit with Green Almonds 
Lapin aux Amandes Fraiches 


Green almonds, occasionally available during the summer 
months, are sold in their husks. The kernel is slightly soft and 
rubbery in texture. 


To serve 4 
] rabbit, jointed, liver reserved ] 
150 g green streaky bacon, diced 5-OZ 
60 g flour 2402 
| onion, chopped 1 
2 garlic cloves, finely chopped D 
2 tbsp eau-de-vie or brandy, warmed 2 tbsp 
acl dry white wine 4 fl oz 
} litre stock (page 164) 16 fl oz 
1 bouquet garni 1 

salt and pepper 
lise) butter + OZ 
60 g green almonds, blanched 21OZ 
60 g dry breadcrumbs OX ov 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 


Put the bacon into a stew-pan and cook it overa low heat until 
the fat runs. Then remove it from the pan. Sprinkle the rabbit 
joints with the flour and add them to the pan. Brown them 
lightly in the fat over a moderate heat for about 10 minutes. 
Add the onion and garlic and cook until they colour lightly. 
Pour in the eau-de-vie or brandy and set it alight. 

Add the wine to the pan and boil it, uncovered, for a few 
minutes to reduce the liquid by about one-quarter. Then add 
the stock and the bouquet garni and return the bacon to the 
pan. Season with salt and pepper and cover the pan. Stew the 
contentsover alow heat for 1 hour. Discard the bouquet garni. 

Melt the butter in a small frying pan and, over a low heat, 
cook the liver for 5 minutes until lightly browned. Pass the 
almonds, liver and breadcrumbs througha food mill, addinga 
little of the cooking liquid from the stew-pan to make the 
mixture into a smooth paste. Add the mixture tothe stew-pan 
and simmer, covered, for another 15 minutes. Serve sprinkled 
with the chopped parsley. 


ANNE VERNON 
111 RECETTES POUR LE LAPIN 
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RABBIT | 


Civet of Stuffed Rabbit 


Lapin Farci en Civet 
The technique of boning a rabbit is shown on page 54. 
To serve 6 


One 1.5 kg rabbit, gutted, heart, liver and One 3 Ib 
kidneys reserved, blood mixed 
with 1 tbsp wine vinegar 
1 large sheet barding fat 1 
OKs butter y OZ 
2 onions, sliced Z. 
2 carrots, sliced into rounds 2 
200 g green streaky bacon, diced 7 Oz 
4 cloves, crushed 4 
4 juniper berries 4 
1 bouquet garni 1 
About red or white wine About 
1 litre 12 pints 
salt and pepper 
mixed spices 
Pork stufting 
150g pork back fat, chopped OZ 
150 g boneless pork shoulder, chopped Coy: 
] onion, chopped | 
Ds garlic cloves, chopped D 
1 sprig parsley, chopped 1 
salt and pepper 
1 egg, beaten ] 
3 tbsp dry white wine 3 tbsp 


Remove the bones from the rabbit, if this can be done without 
too much difficulty, leaving only the neck and limb bones. To 
make the stuffing, chop any meat trimmings with the rabbit 
heart, liver and kidneys. Mix them with the back fat, pork 
shoulder, the onion, garlic and the parsley. Chop the mixture 
again and season it with salt and pepper. Mix in the egg and 
the wine. Stuff the rabbit with the mixture and sew up the 
stomach. Truss and bard the rabbit. 

Melt the butter in a casserole and sauté the onions and 
carrots until the onions are transparent, about 10 minutes. 
Add the bacon, and when the fat begins to melt, remove the 
vegetables and bacon and replace them with the rabbit. Fry 
the rabbit until the flesh is firm and lightly browned all over. 
Return the vegetables and bacon to the casserole, add the 
cloves, juniper berries and the bouquet garni. Pourinenough 
wine to half coverthe rabbit, and season it witha pinch each of 
salt, pepper and mixed spices. 

Put the lid on the casserole and place it in a preheated 
180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven for 1: hours. The meat should 
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come away easily from the bones, but not disintegrate. 
To serve, discard the bard and untruss the rabbit. Unstitch 
the stomach. Remove the stuffing and slice it. Place the slices 


of stuffing inthe centre of aserving dish. Carve the rabbit and | 


arrange slices of it round the edge of the dish. Strain the 
contents of the casserole through a fine-meshed sieve, and 
arrange the bacon and vegetables round the stuffing. 

Pour the strained cooking liquid into a saucepan, season it 
to taste, and add the reserved rabbit blood. Heat the liquid to 
just below boiling point, then pour it over the rabbit. 


LA CUISINE AUVERGNATE 


Rabbit in Romesco Sauce 
Conejo al Romesco 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed, liver reserved ] 


salt and pepper 


30 cl olive oil > pint 
| onion, chopped 1 
| bouquet garni 1 
grated nutmeg 
3 tomatoes, skinned, seeded 3 
and chopped 
10 cl red wine 33 fl oz 
10"el stock (page 164) or water 33 fl oz 
l kg potatoes, cut into wedges 2 to 23 |b 
Romesco sauce 
2 garlic cloves 2 
6 dried red chili peppers, soaked 6 
overnight in water, drained, 
seeded and chopped 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
cayenne pepper 
saffron 
1 tbsp vinegar 1 tbsp 


Sprinkle the rabbit pieces with salt and pepper. Heat the oilin 
a fireproof casserole and brown the rabbit pieces and the liver. 
Remove and reserve the liver. Add the onion, bouquet garni 
and a pinch of grated nutmeg. Cook for 5 minutes, then add 
the tomatoes. Simmer, stirring occasionally, until the juice 
from the tomatoes has evaporated, about 5 minutes. Then 
pour in all but 1 tablespoon of the wine and add the stock or 
water. Cover and simmer over a low heat for 30 minutes. 


To make the romesco sauce, pound the rabbit liver in a 
mortar with the garlic, the red chili peppers, parsley and a 
pinch each of cayenne pepper and saffron. When the mixture 
forms a smooth paste, dilute it gradually with the reserved 
tablespoon of wine and the vinegar. Pour it into the casserole 
and add the potatoes. Cover the casserole andsimmer it for 30 
minutes, or until the rabbit and potatoes are tender. 


JUAN MUJAL ROIG 
GRAN LIBRO DE COCINA ESPANOLA 


Poacher’s Rabbit Stew 


Lapin du Braconnier 


To serve 5 or 6 


One 1.5 kg_ wild rabbit, jointed, liver reserved One 3 Ib 
salt and freshly ground pepper 

2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 

] onion, finely chopped ] 

zx tsp chopped rosemary 2 tsp 

1 bay leaf | 

35 cl dry white wine 12 thoz 
castor sugar 

6 salt anchovies, soaked, filleted, 6 
rinsed and dried 

1 garlic clove, cut in half, green 1 
part removed if necessary 

1 tbsp capers 1 tbsp 

10 sprigs parsley 10 


Lightly season the rabbit pieces with salt and pepper. Put a 
heavy-based stew-pan over a medium heat and pour inthe oil. 
When the oil is hot, add the rabbit pieces and brown them all 
over, about 10 minutes. Lower the heat and add the onion, 
rosemary and bay leaf and cook for 5 minutes. Add the wine 
and a pinch of sugar. Increase the heat, bring the liquid tothe 
boil and boil for 3 minutes. Lower the heat, cover the casserole 
and simmer for 45 minutes or until the rabbit is tender. 

While the rabbit is cooking, mince the anchovies in a food 
processor and add the garlic, capers, parsley and the rabbit 
liver. Reduce the mixture to a purée. 


Drain the rabbit pieces one by one and place them on a 


warmed serving dish. Discard the bay leaf. Add the anchovy 
mixture to the pan, reduce the heat to very low and whisk for5 
minutes, without letting the liquid come to the boil. Pourthis 
sauce over the rabbit pieces and serve them with pasta. 


MICHEL OLIVER 
MES RECETTES 


Rabbit in Piquant Sauce 


Coniglioin Salsa Piccante 


To serve 4 
| rabbit, jointed 1 
Ep Ea a hs. ae ee ey 
125g butter 4 oz 
] stick celery, chopped | 
Vl Sonionntinelyschoapece aan eee! 
2 carrot, chopped 3 
1255 mushrooms, chopped 4 oz 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
S cloves 3 
— loo mitiecligness 
salt 
WSK) red wine 6 fl oz 
WES re) stock (page 164) 6 fl oz 
1 tbsp capers 1 tbsp 
4 salt anchovy fillets, rinsed in cold 4 
water and dried 
123%q crovtons (optional) 4 oz 


Toss the rabbit pieces in the flour. Melt the butter in a frying 
pan, add the rabbit pieces and fry them over a medium heat 
for about 10 minutes, or until the flesh is firm. Then add the 
chopped vegetables and seasonings, including a pinch of 
mixed spices and salt to taste. Cook for another 10 minutes, 
then add the red wine and the stock. Cover the pan and cook 
for 30 minutes over a low heat, or until the rabbit is tender. 

Put the rabbit pieces into another pan and strain the 
cooking liquid over them, pressing the vegetables with a 
wooden spoon to extract all the juices. Pound the capers and 
anchovies together in a mortar and mix them with the 
strained cooking liquid. Simmer it for a few more minutes, 
then arrange the rabbit in a warmed serving dish with the 
sauce and garnish with croutons, if wished. 

ILRE DEI CUOCHI 
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RABBIT 


Rabbit with Tomatoes and Aubergines 


Lapin Sauté aux Tomates et aux Aubergines 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed ] 
salt and pepper 
3 tbsp flour 3 tbsp 
1725 cl olive oil 6 fl oz 
1 large onion, chopped ] 
IZ cl dry white wine 6 fl oz 
5 tomatoes, skinned, seeded 5 
and quartered 
| garlic clove, chopped 1 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 
2 bay leaves 2 
2 sprigs thyme 2 
Two 250 g_ aubergines, sliced Two 8 oz 


Season the rabbit pieces with salt and pepper and roll themin 
the flour. In a stew-pan, heat half the olive oil and brown the 
rabbit joints and onion over a high heat for about 7 minutes. 
Then add the wine and tomatoes. Bring the liquid to the boil, 
then add the garlic, parsley, bay leaves and thyme. Cover the 
pan and simmer over a low heat for 30 minutes or until the 
meat istender. Meanwhile, ina frying pan, heat the rest of the 
oil and fry the aubergines until they are tender and brown on 
both sides, then drain them. Arrange the rabbit in the sauce 
ona serving dish and add the aubergines just before serving. 


HENRI PHILIPPON 
CUISINE DE PROVENCE 


Rabbit in Vermouth 


Lapin au Vermouth 


To serve 6 
One 1.8 kg_ rabbit, jointed, liver and One 33 Ib 
blood reserved 
3 tbsp oil 3 tbsp 
150g green streaky bacon, diced 5 oz 
grated nutmeg 
1 tbsp creme fraiche or double cream 1 tbsp 
1 tsp flour 1 tsp 
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Marinade 
3574 dry vermouth 12 tz 
2. sprigs thyme 2 
1 bay leaf 1 
1 onion, chopped 1 
6 peppercorns, crushed 6 
6 juniper berries, crushed 6 


Mix the marinade ingredients and marinate the rabbit in 
them for at least 12 hours. Drain the rabbit joints, reserving 
the marinade, and wipe the meat dry. Heat the oil in a stew- 
pan and fry the bacon until it is evenly browned. Add the 
rabbit pieces and brown them evenly, about 7 minutes. Add 
the marinade and a pinch of grated nutmeg. Bring the liquid 
to the boil and cook until it has reduced by one-third. Cover 
the pan, reduce the heat and simmer the ingredients for about 
1 hour or until the meat is tender. 

Meanwhile, pound the rabbit liver in a mortar with the 
blood, cream and flour. Just before serving the rabbit, stirthe 
liver mixture into the sauce to thicken it. 


HENRI PHILIPPON 
CUISINE DU QUERCY ET DU PERIGORD 


Cold Rabbit with Tomatoes 


Lapin Froid aux Tomates 


To serve 6 to 8 


Two 1.2 kg_ rabbits, boned, bones reserved Two 23 lb 
salt and pepper 
8 tomatoes, sliced 8 
2 tsp dried thyme 2 tsp 
| lemon, thinly sliced 1 
20 fresh basil leaves, chopped 20 
bore olive oil 4 fl oz 
| bouquet garni | 
| carrot, chopped 1 
1 onion, sliced al 


Season the rabbit pieces. Arrange a layer of one-third of the 
sliced tomatoes ina buttered ovenproof dish, seasonthem and 
sprinkle them with half the thyme. Add half the rabbit pieces, 


cover them with the lemon slices, a layer of half the basiland | 


another layer of one-third of the tomatoes. Season with salt 
and pepper, then add the rest of the rabbit pieces. Season the 
rabbit with salt and pepper, the remaining thyme and basil, 
and finish with the rest of the tomatoes. Sprinkle the dish 


with the oil and place it in a bain-marie. Bake it in a pre- 
heated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven for 45 minutes. 

Meanwhile, make the stock. Add 1.5 litres (2} pints) of 
water to the rabbit bones, the bouquet garni, carrot, onionand 
a pinch of salt. Bring the liquid to the boil and simmer it, 
uncovered, to reduce it while the rabbit is cooking. © 

When the rabbit is ready, add the cooking liquid from the 
dish to the stock and simmer for another 10 minutes. Strain 
the stock through a fine-meshed sieve and pour it over the 
rabbit. Refrigerate and serve the following day, when the 
stock will have gelled. 

LA CUISINE D’EVE ET OLYMPE 


Rabbit and Peppers Piedmont-Style 


Coniglio e Peperoni alla Piemontese 


To serve 4 
One 1 kg _ hutch rabbit, jointed One 23 Ib 
60 g butter 202 
] sprig fresh rosemary, chopped | 
60 g prosciutto or other ham 2EOZ 
fat, chopped 
1 bay leaf | 
salt and freshly ground black pepper 
3 litre chicken stock (page 163) 8 tl oz 
2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 
4 sweet green peppers, cut into strips 4 
4 anchowy fillets, chopped or 4 
pounded to a paste in a mortar 
W) ~ garlic cloves, finely chopped 2 
3 tbsp wine vinegar 3 tbsp 


Melt half the butter in a frying pan and sauté the rosemary 
and ham fat over a high heat. Add the rabbit pieces and the 
bay leaf. Sprinkle them with salt and brown them overahigh 
heat. Continue cooking over a moderate heat, basting occa- 
sionally with 2 or 3 tablespoons of the chicken stock, for 12 
hours or until the rabbit pieces are tender. 

In another pan, heat the remaining butter and the oil and 
cook the peppers with the anchovy fillets and garlic. Season 
with pepper and cook over a low heat for 10 minutes, adding 
the vinegar during the cooking. Set the pan aside. 

When the rabbit is cooked, add the pepper mixture, cook for 
afew minutes longer and serve. 


WAVERLEY ROOT 
THE BEST OF ITALIAN COOKING 


Rabbit with Green Tomatoes 
Lapin aux Tomates Vertes 


To serve 5 or 6 


1 rabbit, jointed ] 
TG butter 2 OZ 
250 g onions, finely chopped 8 oz 
250 g shallots, finely chopped 8 oz 
2 tbsp oil 2 tbsp 
2 tsp flour 2 tsp 
1 tbsp finely chopped chervil 1 ths 
each and tarragon eac 
salt 
2 tsp freshly ground black pepper 2 tsp 
2 tsp ground coriander 2 tsp 
3 litre dry white wine 14 pints 
I28-cl water 4 fl oz 
DOES garlic cloves, crushed DORs 
ieko green tomatoes, peeled, 21025 Ib 
seeded and chopped 
2 tbsp lightly crushed 2 tbsp 
green peppercorns 
17 ore double cream 6 fl oz 


In a frying pan, melt 30 g (1 0z) of the butter, add the onions 
and shallots and fry until soft, about 10 minutes. Pour the oil 
into a sauté pan, add the rest of the butter and sauté the rabbit 
joints until they are golden, about 10 minutes. Sprinklethem 
with the flour and stir over a medium heat. Add the fried 
onions and shallots, mix the ingredients well and add half the 
chopped herbs. Season with salt and add the black pepper and 
ground coriander. Pour in the wine and cook for 1 minute, 
then add the water and the crushed garlicand cook for 25 to 30 
minutes over a low heat. 

Purée the tomatoes in a food processor. Add them to the 
rabbit, sprinkle it with the green peppercorns and pour inthe 
cream. Cook the sauce over a very low heat for 5 minutes or 
until it thickens, but do not let it boil. 

Arrange the rabbit joints in a warmed serving dish and 
coat them withthe sauce. Sprinkle the dish with the rest of the 
chopped chervil and tarragon. 


LOUISETTE BERTHOLLE 
LA CUISINE DES SAISONS 


RABBIT 
TE 


Rabbit in Lentils 


Cwningen mewn Corbys 


To cook the lentils, throw them into 45 cl @ pint) of boiling, 
unsalted water and boil them for 20 to30 minutes or until soft. 
Reserve the liquid. 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed | 
30 g bacon fat IkozZ 
60 g streaky bacon, diced Diez 
z litre stock (page 164) 8 fl oz 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
1 tbsp chopped thyme 1 tbsp 
1 bay leat 1 
1259 cooked red lentils 4 oz 


Melt the bacon fatina frying panand lightly brown the rabbit 
joints. Add the bacon, stock and herbs. Cover the pan and 
simmer the contents slowly until the meat is tender, about 1 
hour. Sieve the lentils and the liquid in which they were 
boiled into a saucepan to make a purée. 

When the rabbit is cooked, transfer it from the pan toa 
serving dish. Keepit warm. Strain the liquid remaining inthe 
frying pan into the lentil purée. Boil the purée over a high 
heat until it is reduced to a thick gravy. Pour this over the 
rabbit joints. Serve with boiled potatoes and swedes. 


S. MINWEL TIBBOTT 
WELSH FARE 


Rabbit Stew with Olives 


Coniglioin Umido con Olive 


The author recommends serving the rabbit with polenta, made 
as for the saddle of wild rabbit on page 139. The olives can be 
stoned instead of being pierced. 


To serve 4 
1 rabbit, jointed | 
3 tbsp oil 3 tbsp 
salt and pepper 
z garlic cloves, chopped 2 
2 tsp chopped rosemary 2 tsp 
10 cl dry white wine 33 loz 
1 tbsp puréed tomato, mixed with 1 tbsp 
4 litre (8 fl oz) stock (page 164) 
60 g black olives, pierced with a fork pay: 


In a frying pan, heat the oil with salt and pepper, the garlic 
and rosemary. Add the rabbit pieces and cook them, turning 
them frequently, until they are browned. As soon as they are 


IisZ 


browned all over, about 10 minutes, add the wine a little ata 
time so that the meat has time to absorb it. Then add the 
tomato and stock mixture, followed by the olives. Cook overa 
moderate heat until the liquid is reduced to a smooth, thick 
sauce and the rabbit is tender, 45 minutes to 1 hour. Serve the 
rabbit stew very hot. 


MARIU SALVATORI DE ZULIANI 
LA CUCINA DI VERSILIA E GARFAGNANA 


Curried Young Rabbits 
Kari de Lapereaux 


To prepare artichoke bottoms, cut off the stems of the arti- 
chokes, remove the outer leaves, and cut off the leaves two- 
thirds of the way down. Remove the hairy “choke” from the 
interior and keep the prepared artichokes in acidulated water 
until you are ready to use them. 


To serve 6 
3 young rabbits, jointed 3 
75g butter } OZ 
125.9 green streaky bacon, diced 4 oz 

powdered saffron 

cayenne pepper 

salt 
2 bay leaves 2 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
A5-cl stock (page 164) 3 pint 
8 artichoke bottoms 8 
16 small onions 16 
2 egg yolks 2 


Melt 15 g (@ 0z) of the butter and sauté the bacon in it. Drain 
the bacon. In another pan, melt the rest of the butter and add 
the rabbit joints with the sautéed bacon, a large pinch each of 
saffron and cayenne pepper, salt to taste, the bay leavesanda 
pinch of ground cloves. Sprinkle the joints with the flour and 
cook until the flour browns, turning and stirring frequently. 
Then pour in the stock, cover the pan and cook over amedium 
heat for 30 minutes. Add the artichoke bottoms and the 
onions and cook for a further 20 minutes. 

Arrange the rabbit joints and vegetables on a serving dish 
and keep them warm. Strain the cooking liquid and gradually 
beat the egg yolks into it. Return the sauce to the heat and 
cook, stirring constantly, untilit thickens but donot letit boil. 
Pour it over the meat before serving. 

NOUVEAU MANUEL DE LA CUISINIERE BOURGEOISE ET ECONOMIQUE 


Rabbit with Snails and Chocolate Sauce 
Conill amb Cargols i Salsa Xocolata 
Use a brand of chocolate containing little or no sugar. 


This is a dish from the district of Ampurda. If you prepare it 
you will lick your fingers in the literal sense of the phrase for 
the only way to eat the snails is to hold the snail shellsin your 
hand and extract the snails with a toothpick. 


To serve 6 
] rabbit, jointed 1 
1 kg snails, sprinkled with coarse salt 2 |b 
and Sia stirred well, then rinsed 
in several changes of cold water 
] sprig thyme ] 
2 bay leaves 2 
1 tbsp chopped mixed herbs 1 tbsp 
4 to 6 tbsp olive oil 4to 6 tbsp 
10 garlic cloves, finely crushed 10 
5 or 6 almonds, pounded in a mortar Sore 
8 hazelnuts, pounded in a mortar 8 
2 dry biscuits, pounded in a mortar 2 
Z small onions, finely chopped 2 
5oré ripe tomatoes, skinned, seeded Sor 6 
and crushed 
8 cl brandy Culloz 
100 g bitter chocolate, finely grated 2 OZ 


2 red chili peppers, seeded 2 
and finely chopped 


grated nutmeg 

salt and freshly ground black pepper 
60 cl veal stock (page 163} 
2 potatoes, thinly sliced (optional) ? 


1 pint 


Put the snails into a pan with water to cover and add the 
thyme, bay leaves and mixed herbs. Place the pan over a low 
heat and simmer for 5 minutes. Remove it from the heat, 
drain the snails and put them on one side. 

In a large frying pan, heat 4 tablespoons of the oil and 
brown the rabbit pieces for about 15 minutes, turning them 
often. Remove the pieces from the pan, and replace them with 
the garlic. Mix the almonds, hazelnuts and dry biscuits to- 
gether and throw this mixture, and the onions, into the pan, 
stirring constantly. Continue to stir, adding more oil if neces- 
sary. Then add the tomatoes and the brandy, and let the 
mixture bubble for about 5 minutes. Add the grated chocolate 
and stir vigorously so that the sauce thickens almost to the 
consistency of mayonnaise. Into this sauce put the snails and 
the pieces of rabbit, the red chili peppers and a pinch each of 
nutmeg and black pepper. Barely cover with the stock. You 


can, if you wish, put in some thinly sliced potatoes. Stir from 
time to time and simmer the stew, uncovered, for about 40 
minutes. See that it is sufficiently salted. Serve very hot. 


IRVING DAVIS 
ACATALAN COOKERY BOOK 


Honeyed Rabbit 


To serve 3 or 4 


] rabbit ] 


152¢l oil a pint 
] medium-sized onion, sliced ] 
] garlic clove, finely chopped 1 
1 tbsp chopped parsley 1 tbsp 
850 g tomatoes, skinned, seeded 13 Ib 
and chopped 
13 tsp salt 13 tsp 
4 tbsp milk 4 tbsp 
4 tbsp honey 4 tbsp 
125g flour, sifted 4 oz 
a tsp pepper a tsp 


Heat 3 tablespoons of the oil and cook the onion, garlic and 
parsley over a low heat until the onion is golden-brown, about 
10 minutes. Strain the tomatoes, reserving the juice, and add 
them to the mixture with 2 teaspoon of the salt. Simmer the 
mixture for 10 minutes. Mix in the milk and honey. Season 
the flour with the rest of the salt and the pepper. Dip the 
rabbit first inthe milk, honey and tomato mixture, theninthe 
seasoned flour. In a separate pan, brown the rabbit in the 
remaining oil over a medium heat for 10 minutes, turning it 
so that it cooks evenly. Add the rest of the milk and honey 
mixture and the tomato juice to the pan, making sure there is 
enough sauce to cover the meat—if not, add water to cover. 
Simmer the rabbit for about 13 hours or until it is tender. 


L. W. “BILL” JOHNSON “THE HUNTER” 
WILD GAME COOKBOOK 


RABBIT 


Rabbit Pie-Dartmoor 
To serve 6 to 8 
2 rabbits, jointed 2 


15 cl water i pint 

350 g shortcrust dough (page 167 12 Oz 

45g macaroni, cooked and chopped 2 OZ 

1 tbsp grated Cheddar cheese 1 tbsp 
salt and pepper 

1 tbsp chopped onion 1 tbsp 


30% milk > pint 


Place the rabbits in a large saucepan with the water and stew 
them, covered, until they are tender, about 1 hour. Remove 
the meat from the bones and cut it into neat pieces. 

Grease a 1.25 litre (2 pint) pie dish. Roll out two-thirds of 
the doughand line the pie dish withit. Place a layer of chopped 
macaroni in the dish, sprinkle with cheese, salt and pepper, 
then add a layer of rabbit with some of the onion. Continue 
layering in this way until the dishis full, then pourinall but 1 
tablespoon of the milk. Roll out the remaining dough and 
make a lid for the pie. Seal the edges, make a 2.5 cm (1 inch) 
hole in the centre and decorate with dough trimmings if you 
wish. Brush with the reserved tablespoon of milk. Place the 
pie in a preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven for 30 
minutes, or until the crust is golden-brown. Serve hot or cold. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
400 PRIZE RECIPES FOR PRACTICAL COOKERY 


Olney Rabbit Pudding 


To serve 4 
1 small rabbit, jointed, soaked in ] 


cold water for 2 hours and drained 


salt and pepper 


2 onions, | quartered, 1 finely chopped 2 
1 carrot, sliced | 
] turnip, sliced 1 
| bouquet garni | 
60 g macaroni 2 Oz 
30 cl double cream > pint 
60 g Cheddar or other cheese, grated 2,02 
Wow rough-puff dough (page 167) 6 oz 
| egg, beaten | 


Place the rabbit in a pan with water barely to cover. Season 
with salt and pepper and add the quartered onion, carrot, 
turnip and bouquet garni. Cover the pan and stew the meat 
until it is tender, about 1 hour. 
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When the rabbit is cooked, bone it and put the meat intoa 
1.25 litre (2 pint) pie dish. Strain the liquidinto a pan, bringit 
to the boil, add the macaroni and simmer until it is partially 
cooked, about 7 minutes. Drain the macaroni and put it into 
the pie dish with the rabbit. Add the chopped onion, the 
cream, the grated cheese and seasoning to taste. 

Roll out the rough-puff dough and cover the pudding. 
Brush it with the beaten egg and bake the pudding in a 
preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) ovenfor 15 to 20 minutes. 


JOAN POULSON 
OLD THAMES VALLEY RECIPES 


Rabbit Sausage 
Boudin de Lapin 


The technique of making rabbit sausages is shownon page 64. 

The casings can be marinated overnight before use in a white 

wine marinade (recipe, page 164). If Banyuls, a fortified wine, 

is not available, port, sherry or Madeira may be used. The 

author suggests serving the sausages with a chestnut purée. 

The technique of making chestnut purée is shown on page 27. 
To make about 16 sausages 


Zz rabbits, boned, 2 
livers and kidneys chopped 


1 litre milk 12 pints 
2 onions, sliced 3 
1 bulb fennel ] 
4 sprigs parsley 4 
] sprig tarragon 1 
| 1 


sprig basil 
1 tbsp chopped chives 1 tbsp 
Does shallots, chopped 2 Of 
| sprig thyme 1 
| bay leaf 1 
] sprig mint 1 
500 g spinach, chopped 1 Ib 
150 g pork fat, diced 502 

salt 


quatre epices 


10 egg yolks 10 
About sausage casings About 
5 metres 5 yards 
20 cl Banyuls 7 then 
2 tbsp olive oil 2 tbsp 


Simmer the milk with the onions, fennel, parsley, tarragon, 
basil, chives, shallots, thyme, bay leaf and mint. Cook gently 
until the liquid is reduced by at least a third, about 14 hours. 


Strain it through a fine-meshed sieve and leave it to cool, then 
add the chopped rabbit flesh, the chopped spinach, the diced 
pork fat and a pinch each of salt and quatre épices. Add the egg 
yolks and simmer the mixture over a low heat, stirring 
constantly, for a few minutes or until it begins to thicken. 

Use the mixture to stuff the sausage casings. Stuff the 
casings loosely or the sausages will burst during cooking. Tie 
the casings at 12.5 cm (5 inch) intervals and then prick the 
sausages to prevent bursting. Place the sausages in a large 
pan, cover them with cold water and add the Banyuls. Bring 
the water to just below boiling point and poach the sausages 
for 15 minutes. Drain them and refrigerate them overnight 
before grilling them. 

To grill the sausages, make shallow slashes in them witha 
knife point, brush them with the olive oil and grill them for 
about 5 minutes on each side or until lightly browned. 


GASTON DERYS 
LES PLATS AU VIN 


Rabbit Tart or Pie with Fine Herbs 


Tarte de Lapin aux Fines Herbes 


Make the game stock from the necks, bones and trimmings of 
the rabbits, adding 8 fl oz G litre) of white wine to the liquid. A 
recipe for game stock appears on page 164. 


To serve 8 


2 rabbits, jointed, shoulders 2 
and legs boned, back partially boned 
and cut in half lengthwise, bones 
and trimmings reserved 


45g butter z OZ 

250 g green streaky bacon, thinly sliced 8 oz 

2 tbsp each finely chopped onions, shallots 2 tbsp each 
and mushrooms 
salt and pepper 

1 tsp pounded thyme 1 tsp 

20 cl game stock, reduced to 7 fl oz 
a syrupy consistency 

175g rough-puff or shortcrust dough (Mey 
(page 167) 

] egg, beaten with a few drops of water 1 


Ina pan, melt the butter and fry the bacon init overa low heat 
for 5 minutes, stirring. Remove the bacon with a slotted 
spoon, leaving the fat in the pan. In the remaining fat, sauté 
the onions, shallots and mushrooms for 2 minutes, then add 
the rabbit pieces. Season them with a little salt and a large 
pinch of pepper, and sprinkle with the thyme. 

Cover the bottom of a buttered 30cm (12 inch) pie dish with 
a layer of the bacon. Mix the rest of the bacon with the rabbit 


pieces and the onion and mushroom mixture, and add this to 
the pie dish. Pour in half the reduced stock. Wet therim of the 
dish. Roll out the dough, cut off a long strip, place itround the 
rim of the dish and wet this band also. Cover the dish withthe 
rest of the dough; trim and press the edges of the pie to seal it. 
Brush the lid with half the beaten egg, leave it to dry, then 
brush it with the rest of the egg. 

Bake the pie in a preheated 200°C (400°F or Mark 6) oven 
for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat to 170°C (325°F or Mark 
3) and cover the pie lid with aluminium foil or greaseproof 
paper. Cook for 1 hour, then remove the foil or paper and cook 
for another 5 minutes or until the crust is golden-brown. 
When the pie is cooked, heat the remaining stock; make a 
small hole in the lid of the pie and pour in the stock. 

CHARLES RANHOFER 
THE EPICUREAN 


rr — > 


Rabbit Loaf 
Klopsz Krolika (Pieczen Rzymska) 


To serve 4 
800 g saddle of rabbit, boned 12 lb 
60 to 80g __ butter DAO OZ 
50 g onion, chopped 2 Oz 
40g stale bread rolls, soaked in water 502 
and squeezed 
100 g pork fat or green streaky bacon, cubed 33. oz 
| egg, beaten 1 
salt and pepper 
50% dry breadcrumbs WIZ 
125.cl soured cream, mixed with 4 fl oz 
30 g (1 oz) flour 
1 tsp finely chopped parsley 1 tsp 


Melt 30 g (1 oz) of the butter and fry the onion over a low heat 
until it is transparent, about 10 minutes. Put the rabbit meat 
through a grinder twice with the cooked onion and the bread 
rolls. Then mix in the pork fat or bacon, the egg, salt and 
pepper. Sprinkle a work surface with the dry breadcrumbs 
and lay the meat mixture on it. Shape it into a thick roll. 

Melt the rest of the butter in a roasting tin, place the meat 
in it and baste it with the melted butter. Roast the meat ina 
preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven for 1 hour, basting 
frequently until browned. Stir in the soured cream and flour 
mixtureand cook for another 5to10 minutes tomakeasauce. 

Remove the tin from the oven, slice the meat loaf fairly 
thickly and arrange the slices on a long serving dish. Pour the 
sauce from the roasting tin over them andsprinklethem with 
the parsley. Accompany the dish with potatoes or macaroni 
and cooked vegetables or a salad. 


HELENA HAWLICZKOWA 
KUCHNIA POLSKA 
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RABBIT/VENISON 


Gratin of Rabbit 


Lapin Gratiné a la Picarde 


The technique of braising a rabbit is shownon page 68 and the 
technique of roasting a rabbit on page 53. This gratinis a good 
way of using rabbit leftovers. A few mushrooms may be mixed 
with the chopped ingredients. 


To serve 4 
About braised or roasted rabbit, boned and About 
750 g trimmed, trimmings reserved 13 |b 
1 lemon, juice squeezed | 
salt and pepper 
90 g green streaky bacon, chopped and 3:OZ 
sautéed in its own fat until browned 
1 tosp each chopped parsley and chives 1 tbsp each 


| egg 1 
mixed spices 


] garlic clove, crushed | 
30 g butter, softened Woz 
3 carrots, finely sliced 2 
2 onions, finely chopped 2 
15 cl white wine 2 pint 
tel stock (page 164) a pint 


Slice the rabbit meat into thin strips and sprinkle it with the 
lemon juice. Season lightly withsalt and pepper and leavethe 
meat to macerate for 1 hour. Chop together the trimmings, 
bacon, parsley and chives, then mix them thoroughly to make 
a forcemeat. Bind it with the egg and season with salt, pepper, 
mixed spices and the garlic. Set the forcemeat aside. 

Spread the butter in the bottom of a saucepan. Add the 
carrot slices and onions, season withsalt and pepper and cover 
with the macerated rabbit meat. Cover the pan and cook over 
a low heat, shaking the pan from time to time. When the 
vegetables begin to stick to the bottom of the pan, after about 
15 minutes, add the wine andstock. Simmer over alow heat to 
reduce the liquid for about 30 minutes. Remove the meat from 
the saucepan and reserve it. Press the vegetables and liquid 
through a fine-meshed sieve. Mix this purée with the force- 
meat. Arrange half the forcemeat in the bottom of a buttered 
gratin dishand lay the rabbit meat ontop. Then cover with the 
rest of the forcemeat. Put the dish into a preheated 220°C 
(425°F or Mark 7) oven for 10to12 minutes to brownit ontop. 


BENJAMIN RENAUDET 
60 RECETTES POUR PREPARER LE LAPIN DOMESTIQUE 
ET LE LAPIN DE GARENNE 


de , 


Rabbit and Lamb Hash 


Lapereaux en Hachis 


The technique of roasting a rabbit is shown on page 53. 


To serve 2 
175 g roasted rabbit, boned, 6 oz 


bones coarsely chopped, 
meat cut into pieces 


1756 boneless roasted lamb, chopped 6 oz 
60g butter 2 oz 
3 shallots, chopped 3 
3 garlic clove 2 
thyme 
basil 
1 bay leaf 1 
1 tbsp flour 1 tbsp 
8 cl red wine 3 fl oz 
8 cl stock (page 164) 3 fl oz 


salt and coarsely ground black pepper 


Mince the rabbit and lamb meat together. Put the chopped 
bones into a pan with the butter, shallots, garlic, a pincheach 
of thyme and basil and the bay leaf. Cook over a low heat for 20 
minutes, stirring occasionally, before adding the flour. Stirin 
the wine and stock andsimmer for 30 minutes, covered, overa 
low heat. Pass the mixture through a fine-meshed sieve and 
add the minced meat. Season the mixture with salt and 
pepper, return it to a low heat and warm it through without 
allowing it to boil. Serve the hash immediately. 
GOMBERVAUX (EDITOR) 
LA BONNE CUISINE POUR TOUS 
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Rabbit Patties 
Kotlety Mielone z Krolika 

To serve 4 
400 g saddle of rabbit, boned 14 oz 

and cut into pieces 
90 g butter SH0z 
50g onions, chopped 2 Oz 
50 g stale bread rolls, soaked 2 OF 

in water and squeezed 

salt and pepper 
| egg, beaten | 
50 g dry breadcrumbs 2°OZ 


Melt 30 g (1 0z) of the butter and fry the onion over a low heat 
until it is transparent. Mince the meat twice with the bread 
and fried onion. Season the meat mixture with salt and 


pepper and bind it with the egg, adding about 2 tablespoons of 
water to make a smooth paste. 

Divide the paste into eight portions and shape them into 
patties. Roll the patties in the breadcrumbs. Melt the rest of 
the butter in a frying panand fry the patties over a fairly high 
heat, for about 2 minutes on each side, until golden. Reduce 
the heat and continue cooking over a low heat with the pan 
half off the heat or in a greased roasting tin in a preheated 
180°C (350°F or Mark 4) oven for 8 to 10 minutes. Serve the 
patties on an oval platter with potatoes or boiled macaroni 
and peas or other vegetables. 


HELENA HAWLICZKOWA 
KUCHNIA POLSKA 


Rabbit Dumplings 
Quenelles de Lapin 


To cook the dumplings, butter a large, heavy sauté pan, place 
the dumplings in it and pour in boiling water to cover them. 
Cover the pan and poach at just below boiling point for about 8 
minutes. Drain the dumplings before adding them toa stew to 
reheat them. The quantity of butter used in this recipe may be 
halved if desired and the eggs may be added whole. 


To make about 50 small dumplings 


500 g boned rabbit meat, 1 Ib 
sinews removed, cubed 
250 g crustless stale bread 8 oz 
60 cl milk 1 pint 
500 g butter lb 
salt and pepper 
freshly grated nutmeg 
mixed herbs 
4 * eggs, yolks separated from whites, 4 
hee stiffly whipped 
2 tbsp flour (optional) 2 tbsp 


Put the bread and milk ina pan and bring it to the boil. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until the mixture has the consistency ofa 
smooth, stiff paste. Spread it on a buttered plate to cool. 

Pound the rabbit meatina mortar. Add the bread paste and 
continue to pound, gradually adding the butter, then the 
seasonings, including a pinch each of nutmeg and mixed 
herbs. Incorporate the egg yolks one by one and fold in the 
beaten egg whites. 

Use two spoons to shape the mixture intosmall ovals about 
5 cm (2 inches) long and 2 cm (# inch) thick or roll pieces of the 
mixture in flour to form 5 cm (2 inch) cylinders. The dump- 
lings can be used to garnish a variety of stews. 

NOUVEAU MANUEL DE LA CUISINIERE BOURGEOISE ET ECONOMIQUE 
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Venison Cutlets with Chanterelles 
and Dried Fruit 


Cotelettes de Chevreuil aux Girolles et aux Fruits Secs 


Chanterelles are wild mushrooms. If fresh chanterelles are 
not available, use 150 g (5 oz) of dried chanterelles or cepsand 
soak them in warm water for at least 1 hour before use. Use the 
strained soaking liquid in the stock. 


To serve 4 
8  ~—svenisoncutlets—i(iti(‘(wt!*;*~«SS 
1 tbsp tea leaves 1 tbsp 
z litre boiling water 8 hoz 
16 prunes, stoned 16 
16 dried apricots 16 
110g butter, 30 g (1 oz) cut into pieces 4 oz 
500 g chanterelles hs) 
salt and pepper 
> tsp sugar > tsp 
10 cl red wine vinegar 33 fl oz 
10 cl chicken stock (page 163} 33 tl oz 


Infuse the tea leaves in the boiling water, then strain the 
liquid on to the prunes and apricots and leave them to soak. 

Melt 40 g (13 oz) of the butter in a saucepan and sauté the 
chanterelles with a pinch of salt until cooked through, about 
10 minutes. Heat another 40 g (13 0z) of the butter in a frying 
pan and sauté the cutlets until brown, about 5 minutes on 
each side. Sprinkle them with salt, remove them from the pan 
and keep them warm on a serving dish. 

Drain the fat from the frying pan, add the sugar and cook it 
over a high heat until it begins to turn brown. Immediately, 
pour in the vinegar and scrape the bottom of the pan well. Boil 
over a high heat, stirring, until the vinegar has reduced by 
half. Add the stock and the dried fruit in its soaking liquid. 
Add a pinch of pepper and allow the mixture to reduce by 
boiling again for 5 minutes. 

To serve, remove the fruit from the sauce with a slotted 
spoon and arrange it with the chanterelles round the cutlets. 
Remove the sauce from the heat and swirl in the rest of the 
butter, piece by piece. Then pour the hot sauce over the meat 
and serve immediately. 


BERNARD AND CHRISTINE CHARRETTON 
LES BONNES RECETTES DU CHASSEUR 


VENISON 
8 5 5660600 0 ee 


Sautéed Fillets of Venison 
Noisettes de Chevreuil Sautées 


To serve 4 
800 g venison fillet, cut into 8 slices 12 lb 
80 g butter 24 OZ 
salt and pepper 
2 tbsp creme fraiche or double cream 2 tbsp 
8 cl port 3 fl oz 


Melt the butter in a frying pan. Add the venison slices and 
sauté for 3 to 4 minutes oneachside overahigh heat until they 
are lightly browned. Remove the fillets from the pan and 
arrange them on a warmed serving dish; season them with 
salt and pepper and keep them hot. 

Pour the cream and port into the frying pan and stir to mix 
them with the cooking juices. Heat for 2 minutes, making 
sure the sauce does not boil, then pour it over the venison 
fillets and serve immediately. 


MYRETTE TIANO 
LES GIBIERS 


Marinated Venison Fillet in Butter 
Mariniertes Rehfilet in Butter 


The author recommends serving the venison with chestnut 
purée (page 27) or sliced baked apples. 


To serve 3 or 4 


500 g fillet of venison, thinly sliced 1 Ib 
1245.4 cooked marinade (page 164) 4 fl oz 
30 to 60 g__ butter Nitot2rez 
8 cl brandy 3 fl oz 
WZ.5.e stock (page 164) 4 fl oz 
big beurre manié OZ 


Strain the marinade and marinate the venison in the liquid 
for 1 hour. Drain the fillet, reserving the marinade. 

Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the slices of fillet and 
sauté them over a high heat on both sides until browned. 
Transfer the meat to a fireproof dish and keep it warm. 

Add the brandy to the pan juices with the marinade liquid 
and the stock. Stir in the beurre manié. Reduce the sauce, 
stirring over a high heat, until it has a syrupy consistency. 
Pour the sauce over the venison fillets and return them tothe 
heat to warm through. 


ELIZABETH SCHULER 
MEIN KOCHBUCH 


Stuffed Shoulder of Venison 
Epaule de Chevreuil Farcie 


To serve 8 
One 1.5 kg boned shoulder of venison, One 3 Ib 
trimmed, trimmings chopped 
100 g green streaky bacon, chopped > OZ 
100 g fresh breadcrumbs 33 OZ 
10 cl stock (page 164) 33 fl oz 
D) eggs Zz 
salt and pepper 
grated nutmeg 
2 tbsp chopped parsley 2 tbsp 
Tv — shallot. chopped gs (ats 
100 g raw ham, sliced 33 OZ 
1 tsp thyme 1 tsp 


] bay leaf ] 
| garlic clove (optional) 1 


Mince the trimmings from the shoulder with the bacon and 
breadcrumbs. Place the mixture in a deep bowl, add the stock, 
eggs, a pinch of each of salt, pepper and nutmeg, the parsley 
and shallot and mix well. 

Sprinkle the shoulder with pepper, spread it with the 
stuffing and roll it up securely so that no stuffing can escape. 
Tie it up and place it ina daubiéreor an earthenware casserole 
with a lid. Add the ham, onion, thyme, bay leaf, salt and 
pepper and the garlic clove, if used. Cook it in a preheated 
170°C (325°F or Mark 3) oven for 2 to 3 hours or until the 
shoulder is tender, turning it every 30 minutes. Add a table- 
spoonof stock or water when turningif the liquid has dried up. 


TANTE MARGUERITE 
LA CUISINE DE LA BONNE MENAGERE 


Haunch of Venison with Woodruff 
Rehkeule mit Waldmeisterkraut 


This dish is traditionally served with cooked chestnuts, wild 
mushrooms, cabbage, potatoes and East Prussian wedge- 
shaped dumplings called keilchen. To make these dumplings, 
mash 350 g (12 oz) of boiled potatoes and mix them with an 
equal weight of grated raw potato. Season with salt and 
pepper and form them into wedge-shaped dumplings 3 cm (13 
inches) thick with 8 cm (3; inch) sides. Parboil the dumplings 
in plenty of boiling, salted water for 15 minutes. Sauté 200g (7 
oz) of chopped pork belly; when the fat melts, add 60 g (2 oz) of 
grated onion. Cook until the onion is brown, then sauté the 
dumplings in the fat and onion until they are brown. Wood- 
ruff is a perennial herb, native to Europe, whose leaves, when 
dried and crushed, give off an aroma of new-mown hay. 


the soured cream and flour and add it to the liquid. Continue 
cooking, stirring occasionally, until the sauce thickens. Sea- 
son it with salt, pepper, the lemon juice and a pinch of sugar. 
Do not let the sauce boil after adding the lemon juice. Strain 
the sauce, carve the meat and pour the sauce over it. 


FRITZ BECKER 
DAS KOCHBUCH AUS MECKLENBURG, POMMERN UND OSTPREUSSEN 


Saddle of Venison with Cream Sauce 
Sella di Capriolo con Salsa alla Panna 
To serve 8 
] saddle of venison, larded ] 


salt and pepper 


To serve 4 
1-5 kg haunch of venison, larded 3 Ib 
salt and freshly ground pepper 
50 g lard ZeOz 
100 g bacon rinds 33 OZ 
100 g root vegetables (leek, carrot, 33 OZ 
celeriac, Hamburg parsley root), 
coarsely chopped 
12:5 cl soured cream 4 fl oz 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
3 lemon, juice strained 2 
sugar 
Marinade 
3 litre red wine 14 pints 
12:5 cl wine vinegar 4 fl oz 
30g dried woodruff leaves, tied in a bunch | Mey 
or 60 g (2 oz) fresh woodruft 
1 _ bay leat 1 
5 juniper berries 5 
5 allspice berries 


Mix the marinade ingredients and marinate the venison for 
two to three days in the refrigerator. Drain the venison 
thoroughly. Strain and reserve the marinade. 

Rub the venison with salt and pepper. Heat the lard in a 
roasting tin in a preheated 230°C (450°F or Mark 8) oven. Put 
the venison into the roasting tin and brown the meat on all 
sides, turning frequently, for 10 minutes. Thenadd the bacon 
rinds and root vegetables. Continue cooking for 10 minutes, 
then add half the marinade. Continue roasting the venison, 
basting it frequently, until the outside is brown but it is still 
rare next to the bone, about 45 minutes. Remove it from the 
oven, cover it and keep it hot. 

Deglaze the pan juices with the rest of the marinade. Mix 


10 cl oil 3 flkez 
125g celery, chopped 4 oz 
12569 carrots, chopped 4 oz 
125i¢ onions, chopped 4 oz 
15 cl red wine z pint 
3 tbsp game stock (page 164) or water 3 tbsp 
a tsp paprika > tsp 
10 cl double cream Sr ilpoz 
2 tbsp kirsch 2 tbsp 


Season the saddle with salt and pepper and heat the oil ina 
frying pan. Fry the saddle until it is hghtly browned, then 
transfer it to a roasting tin and add the celery, carrots and 
onions. Roast the saddle in a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 
4) oven, basting it frequently with its own juices. Check tosee 
whether it is cooked after 13 hours. The flesh of game should 
always be slightly rare but the meat should be browned onthe 
outside. When it is cooked, remove the saddle from the oven 
and put it in a serving dish to keep warm. 

Degrease the cooking juices, pour in the red wine and 
deglaze the roasting tin with the stock or water. Season with 
the paprika and reduce the sauce until it has a syrupy consis- 
tency. Just before serving, addthecreamandkirsch. Toserve, 
carve the venison and pour the sauce over it. 


ANDREAS HELLRIGL 
LA CUCINA DELL’ALTO ADIGE 


VENISON 
ENN eee 


Venison Patties 
Saucisses de Daim 


The technique of using caul is shown on page 20. The author 
suggests serving the patties with a spicy sauce such as a 
poivrade sauce (recipe, page 165). 


To serve 4 to 5 


l kg boneless venison, cutinto small pieces 2 to 23 |b 
500 g pork fat, cubed 1 Ib 


salt and pepper 
grated nutmeg 


1 tbsp mixed spices, pounded 1 tbsp 
30g truffles, chopped (optional) lnoz 
250 g caul, cutinto 12to 15 equal-sized pieces 8 oz 


Mince the venison with the pork fat, chop them together 
finely and season the mixture with salt, pepper, nutmeg and 
the mixed spices. Add the chopped truffles, if you have some, 
but they are not essential. 

Shape the mixture into 12 to 15 small flat patties and wrap 
each one in a piece of caul. Grill the patties for 7 to 8 minutes 
on each side, until browned. 


TANTE MARGUERITE 
LA CUISINE DE LA BONNE MENAGERE 


Marinated Haunch of Venison 


Cuissot Marine 

To serve 8 
1 haunch of venison 1 
1 litre cooked or white wine marinade 1 pints 

(page 164) 
100 g lardons 3) Oz 

salt and pepper 
| sheet barding fat | 
2 carrots, finely chopped Z 
2 large onions, finely chopped D 
| stick celery, finely chopped | 
1 bouquet garni | 
About stock (page 164) About 
1 litre 1% pints 
level creme fraiche or double cream 4 pint 


Marinate the venison overnight in the marinade. Drain the 
venison and discard the marinade. Lard the venison with the 
lardons, season it with salt and pepper and tie the barding fat 
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on it. Place the venison ina roasting tin or stew-pan with the 
vegetables and bouquet garni. Add the stock and a pinch of 
pepper. Cover the roasting tin and cook in a preheated 170°G 
(325°For Mark 3) oven for 3 hours, or until themeat is tender. 

Remove the venison from the oven, discard the barding fat 
and keep the meat warm. Strain the cooking juices into a 
saucepan, scraping the bottom of the tin well to remove 
anything that has stuck to it. Reduce the liquid over a high 
heat. When it issyrupy, replace the venison inthe roasting tin 
and pour the reduced cooking juices over it. Then pour on the 
cream and stir gently so that the sauce and cream combine to 
give a marbled appearance to the cooking liquid. 

LE GIBIER 


Braised Shoulder of Venison 


Gedampfte Rehschulter 

To serve 8 
| shoulder of venison, larded ] 

salt 
250 g rashers green streaky bacon 8 oz 
a litre red wine 8 fl oz 
3 litre stock (page 164) 8 fl oz 
1 bouquet garni | 
15g ~—srootginger, bruised = i st—<“<it;i‘:é‘«~sdSC 
30 g rye bread crusts, toasted 1] oz 
| bay leat | 


Sprinkle the shoulder with salt. Line a casserole with the 
bacon and put the shoulder into it. Pour on the wine and stock 
and add the bouquet garni, ginger, crusts and bay leaf. Cover 
the casserole and braise ina preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 
4) oven for about 2 hours or until the meat is tender. 

Remove the meat from the casserole, place it ona warmed, 
fireproof serving dish and put it under a hot grill to browniton 
top, basting it with the cooking juices from the casserole to 
glaze it. Serve the shoulder surrounded with boiled or 
steamed potato balls. Strain the rest of the cooking juices and 
serve them as a sauce on the side. 


HENRIETTE DAVIDIS 
PRAKTISCHES KOCHBUCH 


Rolled Shoulder of Venison with Ceps 
Gerollte Rehschulter mit Pilzen 


The technique of boning and rolling a shoulder of venison is 
demonstrated on page 70. The interior of the boned shoulder 
may be larded, as shown on page 20, instead of being spread 
with butter or oil. 


To serve 4 
750 g to boned shoulder of venison 3 to 
l kg 23 Ib 
About cooked marinade (page 164) About 
3 litre 16 fl oz 
salt and pepper 
125g butter or 4 tbsp oil and 4 oz 
60 g (2 oz) butter 
500 g ceps, chopped 1 Ib 
2 onions, | sliced into rings, 1 quartered 2 
2 juniper berries, crushed 2) 
2of 3 black peppercorns 201.8 
a litre soured cream 8 fl oz 


Marinate the venison in the cooked marinade for 5 hours or 
overnight. Remove and drain the venison, reserving the 
marinade. Lay the venison, boned side up, ona work surface. 
Salt and pepper the meat and spread its surface with 60 g (2 oz) 
of the butter or with the oil. 

Melt the rest of the butterina panand fry the ceps, covered, 
until they are soft, about 10 minutes. 

Arrange the onion rings over the buttered or oiled surface 
of the venison. Cover them with a layer of cooked ceps. Then 
roll up the shoulder and tie it securely with string. 


Strain the marinade into a pan. Add the marinade vegeta- . 


bles, the boned and rolled shoulder, the quartered onion, the 
juniper berries and the peppercorns. Pour in the soured 
cream. Put the pan into a preheated 170°C (325°F or Mark 3) 
oven and cook for about 3 hours or until the meat is tender. 
Slice the roll; strain the cooking liquid over it before serving. 


ERNA HORN 
WILD IN DER KUCHE 


Haunch of Venison with Cranberries 
Rehkeule (Hirschkeule) mit Preiselbeeren 


The authors suggest serving the venison with dumplings, for 
which a recipe appears on page 167. To make the cranberry 
sauce, put 12.5 cl (4 floz) of water and 125 g(40z)of sugarinto 
a saucepan. Bring to the boil and boil for5 minutes. Add 125g 
(4 0z)of cranberries. Reduce the heat and simmer for 5 minutes 
or until the berries are translucent. 


To serve 3 
500 g haunch of venison, larded 1 Ib 
40g butter } OZ 
100 g root vegetables (celeriac, carrot, 33 OZ 
turnip), finely chopped 
1 onion, sliced into rings 1 
salt 
3 black peppercorns 3 
Z allspice berries 2 
2. juniper berries 2 
3 bay leaf 2 
litre water 8 tl oz 
30g flour 1 oz 
2-5 dl red wine 4 fl oz 
] strip lemon rind 1 
1 tsp tomato purée 1 tsp 
100 g cranberry sauce 33 OZ 
sugar 
1 tsp wine vinegar 1 tsp 


In a large casserole set over a medium heat, melt the butter 
and lightly brown the root vegetables and the onion for about 
10 minutes. Salt the larded venison and add it tothe casserole. 
Brown it on all sides, turning frequently, for about 20 min- 
utes. Add the peppercorns, allspice berries, juniper berries 
and bay leaf and pour in half the water.Simmer, covered,ona 
low heat until the meat is tender, about 14 hours. Remove the 
meat from the casserole and keep it warm. Increase the heat 
and reduce the cooking liquid by about one-third. Sprinkle 
the flour into the cooking liquid and stir constantly until the 
mixture is smooth. Add the remaining water, the wine and 
the lemon rind and cook over a medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until the sauce thickens. Strain the sauce, and stirin 
the tomato purée and cranberry sauce. Season with salt, a 
pinch of sugar and the vinegar. 


JOZA BRIZOVA AND MARYNA KLIMENTOVA 
TSCHECHISCHE KUCHE 


VENISON/STANDARD PREPARATIONS 


Saddle of Venison with Plum Sauce 
Hirschriicken (Rehriicken) mit PflaumenmussoBe 


The authors recommend serving the venison with dumplings, 
for which a recipe appears on page 167. Damson jam or thick 
plum jam can be used instead of plum butter. For the ginger 
biscuits, use ginger nuts or ginger snaps. The method of 
thickening a sauce with ginger biscuits or ginger bread is 
typical of Polish and Czech cookery. The lemon juice may be 
replaced by 2 tablespoons of wine vinegar. 


To serve 4 
500 g saddle of venison, larded 1 Ib 
40g butter 3 OZ 
100 g root vegetables (carrot, Hamburg 33 Oz 
parsley root, celeriac), chopped 
1 onion, chopped 1 
salt 
2 juniper berries 2 
3 black peppercorns 3 
1 allspice berry 1 
} bay leaf 2 
thyme 
3 lemon, rind grated, juice strained 2 
a litre water 8 fl oz. 
20g flour 3 Oz 
250i red wine 4 fl oz 
30g ginger biscuits, grated 1 oz 
50g plum butter 2iOZ 
20 g almonds, blanched and chopped 3 oz 
20g raisins, soaked in water for ] hour 2 oz 


and drained 


In a stew-pan, melt the butter and lightly brown the root 
vegetables and the onion. Season the venison with salt and 
lay it on top of the vegetables. Brown it all over, about 20 
minutes. Add the juniper berries, peppercorns, allspice berry, 
bay leaf and a pinch of thyme with the grated lemon rind. 
Pour in half the water, cover the pan and cook for 13 hours, or 
until the meat is tender. 

Remove the meat from the pan and reserve it in a warm 
place. Reduce the cooking liquid by about:a third, by boiling 
over a high heat. Stir in the flour and cook until the liquid 
thickens, then stir in the wine and the rest of the water. Add 
the grated ginger biscuits and plum butter, sieve the sauce 
and add lemon juice to taste. Finally add the almonds and 
raisins. Serve the sauce separately. 


JOZA BRIZOVA AND MARYNA KLIMENTOVA 
TSCHECHISCHE KUCHE 
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To Make Venison Collops 


This recipe is from the first known Scottish cookery book, | 


which was published in Glasgow in 1736. Mussels can be used 
instead of oysters. 


To serve 8 
1-5:k¢ haunch of venison, thinly 3 Ib 
sliced, slices beaten flat 
1 lemon, rind grated 1 
60g dry breadcrumbs 2 oz 
pepper 
grated nutmeg 
powdered mace 
60 g butter 2 oz 
45 cl stock (page 164) 3 pint 
] salt anchovy, soaked, filleted, ] 
rinsed, dried and chopped 
62 oysters, shelled 62 
20 cl red wine 7 fag 
1 tbsp fresh breadcrumbs 1 tbsp 
6 slices fried bread (page 26) 6 
6 gherkins, sliced 6 


Mix the lemon rind, dry breadcrumbs and a large pinch each 
of pepper, nutmeg and mace. Strew the mixture over both 
sides of the collops. Melt the butter in a frying pan, put in the 
collops and fry them brown on both sides, about 10 minutes. 

Take the stock, anchovy, 50 of the oysters and the red wine 
and simmer them in a saucepan for 5 minutes. Addthecollops 
with the fresh breadcrumbs to thicken the sauce. Let all boila 
little together over a low heat for about 15 minutes, or until 
the collops are tender. So put them on your serving dish and 
garnish them with fried bread, the remaining oysters andthe 
gherkins. Serve the sauce on the side. 


MRS. McLINTOCK 
MRS. McLINTOCK’S RECEIPTS FOR COOKERY AND PASTRY-WORK 


Venison Meat Loaf with Morel Sauce 


_ Morels are wild mushrooms. It is unlikely that they will be in 
_ season, outside Scandinavia, at the same time as venison, in 
which case use other wild mushrooms or 100 g (3! oz) dried 
morels soaked in warm water for 2 hours, then drained. 


To serve 8 
2to 2.5 kg _ boneless venison, finely minced 4 to 5 |b 
90g fresh breadcrumbs Siez 
25 to single cream 8 to 
85 cl 12 fl oz 


salt and white pepper 


2 eggs, beaten 2 
1 tbsp oil 1 tbsp 
15g butter ; 2 OZ 


Morel sauce 


300 g morels, cut into large pieces 10 oz 
40g butter exer4 
4 tsp flour 4 tsp 
4 litre double cream 8 fl oz 
12.5 cl water or stock (page 164) 4 fl oz 


Soak the breadcrumbs in $ litre (8 fl oz) of the cream. Put the 
meat into a bowl, add salt, pepper and the eggs, then the 
breadcrumbs in cream. Mix until asmooth paste is obtained, 
adding more of the cream as necessary. 

Heat the oil and butter together in a frying pan and fry a 
tablespoon of the meat mixture until browned. Taste it and 
add a little more salt and pepper to the mixture if necessary. 
Divide the mixture between two buttered 1 kg (2 to 23 lb) loaf 
tins and bake the loaves in a preheated 180°C (350°F or Mark 
4) oven for 1 hour or until they are firm and well browned. 

To make the sauce, melt the butter in a pan and sauté the 
morels over a high heat. Sprinkle them with the flour andstir 
until well blended. Add the cream and lower the heat. Stirthe 
mixture until it thickens, about 5 minutes. Remove it from 
the heat and set it aside. 

When the meat loaves are cooked, turn them out of thetins 
and keep them warm. Pour the water or stock into one of the 
tins and bring it to the boil, stirring constantly. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the liquid is reduced by about half; then 
strain it and add it to the morel mixture. Season to taste. 
Reheat the sauce and serve it separately ina sauceboat. Serve 


the loaves and sauce with fried, boiled or mashed potatoes. 


OSKAR JAKOBSSON 
GOOD FOOD IN SWEDEN 


Standard “Preparations 


—_> 


Basic Veal Stock 


For a more gelatinous stock, include a calf’s foot, cleaned, 
split and blanched for 5 minutes in boiling water, and about 
250 g (8 oz) of pork rinds. 


To make 2 to 3 litres (35 to 5 pints) 


1 veal knuckle bone, sawn into 5 cm ] 
(2 inch) pieces 


2 kg meaty veal trimmings (neck, 4 Ib 
shank or rib tips) 


1 kg chicken backs, necks, feet and 2 to 23 Ib 
wing tips 

3 to 5 litres water 5 to 8 pints 

] bouquet garni, including leek 1 
and celery 

| garlic head 1 

2 medium-sized onions, ] stuck with 2 
2 cloves 

4 large carrots 4 
salt 


Place around grill inthe bottom of a large stock-pot to prevent 
the ingredients from sticking. Fit the meat and bones intothe 
pot and add water to cover by about 5 cm (2 inches). Bring 
slowly to the boil and, with a spoon, skim off the scum that 
rises. Keep skimming, occasionally adding a glass of cold 
water, until no more scum rises—after about 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Add the bouquet garni, garlic, onions, carrots and salt, 
and skim once more as the liquid returns to the boil. Reduce 
the heat to very low, cover the pot with the lid ajar and simmer 
for at least 6 hours, skimming at intervals. 

Pour the stock into a colander lined with dampened muslin 
placed over a large bowl. Leave the strained stock to cool 
completely, then remove the last traces of fat from the surface 
with a skimmer and a paper towel; if the stock has been 
refrigerated, lift off the solidified fat. 

Beef stock: Add 2 kg (4 lb) of beef tail, shank or chuck tothe 
other meat and simmer the stock for 6 to 7 hours. 

Chicken stock: Double the quantity of chicken pieces in the 
preparation of the veal stock or poach a boiling fowl in veal 
stock for 13 to 3 hours, depending onits age. 


STANDARD PREPARATIONS 
Be a 


Game Stock 


Add 1 kg (2 to 2} lb) of game carcasses and trimmings to the 
stock-pot when making veal stock (recipe, page 163), or make 
a new stock, substituting game for the other meats and 
moistening with veal stock instead of water. 


Marinade for Roasts 


This type of marinade is often referred toasa “dry” marinade 
asit contains so little liquid. 


To make 20 cl (7 fl oz) 


1 tsp mixed dried herbs (thyme, savory, 1 tsp 
marjoram, oregano) 

4 tbsp olive oil 4 tbsp 

10 cl white wine 3s tl Oz 


Lay the meat to be marinated in a shallow dish or tray. 
Sprinkle it with the herbs. Pour on the olive oil and pat it into 
the meat. Then pour the wine over the meat. Cover the dish or 
tray and marinate the meat for about 4 hours at room tem- 
perature or in the refrigerator overnight, turning the meat 
occasionally. The liquid from this marinade can be used to 
baste the meat towards the end of the roasting period or to 
deglaze the roasting tin. 


Red or White Wine Marinade 


To make 1] litre (1% pints) 


About red or white wine About 
1 litre 1% pints 
4 tbsp olive oil 4 tbsp 
2 onions, finely sliced 2 
2 carrots, finely sliced y 
2 shallots, finely sliced » 
1 stick celery, sliced ] 
2 bay leaves 2 
Z sprigs thyme 2 
2 sprigs parsley y 
S garlic cloves, crushed S 


Put half the marinade vegetables and herbs into a bow] with 
the meat and pour in the wine and oil. Add the rest of the 
vegetables and herbs, scattering them over the meat. Make 
sure the liquid covers the meat completely; if not, add more 
wine. Marinate the meat for several hours or overnight, 
turning the meat occasionally in the marinade. 
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Cooked Marinade 


Use this marinade for venison and older game that is to be 
braised; it is unsuitable for roasts. 


To make 1] litre (13 pints) 


10 cl olive oil 

2 carrots, sliced 2 || 

2 sticks celery, sliced 2 

3 onions, 2 sliced, 1 stuck with 3 
2 cloves 

2 shallots, crushed 2 | 

2 garlic cloves, unpeeled, crushed 2 | 

30 g parsley 1 oz | 

] sprig rosemary 1 

2 sprigs thyme 2 

4 juniper berries 4 

| bay leaf 1 

6 black peppercorns, tied in a 6 
muslin bag 

1.5 litres dry white wine > pints 

; litre red wine vinegar 8 fl oz 


In a sauté pan, heat the oil. Add all the other ingredients 
except the wine and vinegar and sauté over a medium heat for 
10 minutes, stirring occasionally, until they begin to colour. 
Pour in the wine and vinegar and bring the liquid to the boil. 
Cover the pan and reduce the heat. Simmer the marinade for 
30 minutes. Remove it from the heat and leave it to cool to 
room temperature, before putting in the meat to marinate. 
Use the strained marinade as a braising liquid for the meat. 


Velouté Sauce 
To make about 30 cl (3 pint) sauce 
30 g butter 1 oz 
2 tbsp flour 2 tbsp 
60 cl game stock (left, above) 1 pint 


Melt the butter in a heavy saucepan over a low heat. Witha 
whisk, stir in the flour to make a roux and cook, stirring, for 2 
to 3 minutes. Pour the stock into the pan, whisking constant- 
ly. Raise the heat and continue to whisk until the sauce comes 
to the boil. Reduce the heat to low, and move the saucepan half 
off the heat so the liquid on only one side of the pansimmers. A 
skin of impurities will form on the still side. Remove the skin 


33 fl oz 1 


| 


| 


periodically with a spoon. Cook the sauce for about 40 min- | 


utes to reduce it and to eliminate the taste of flour. 


Bread Sauce 


To make the sauce thicker, whisk in a few fresh breadcrumbs 
after removing the onion and seasonings. If a thinner consis- 
tency is preferred, add more cream. 


To make 3 litre (16 fl oz) 


100 g crustless fresh white bread, crumbled Cp meys 
60 cl milk 1 pint 
] Onion, stuck with 2 cloves ] 
salt 
1 bay leat 1 
1 blade mace ] 
10 cl double cream Oe 1NOZ 
30g butter, cut into pieces leoz 


Pour the milk into a saucepan, add the onion, a pinch of salt, 
the bay leaf and maceand bring the milk tothe boil. Stirinthe 
bread and reduce the heat. Simmer the milk over a low heat 
for about 20 minutes, stirring occasionally, to flavour it with 
the onion and seasonings. Remove the onion and seasonings 
with a slotted spoon and whisk the cream into the sauce. 
Remove the pan from the heat and whisk in the butter. 


Poivrade Sauce 


If the sauce is made ahead of time, it must be stirred constant- 
ly while cooling to prevent a skin forming over the surface. 


To make about 60 cl (1 pint) sauce 


15:kg game bird, rabbit, hare and venison 3 Ib 

bones and trimmings, chopped 

or broken 
2 carrots, coarsely chopped 2 
2 - onions, coarsely chopped 2 
Z sprigs thyme 2 
| bay leaf | 
4 tbsp olive oil 4 tbsp 
4 tbsp flour 4 tbsp 
10 cl red wine vinegar 33 fl OZ 
> litre white wine 16 fl oz 
3 or4 juniper berries 3 or 4 
About gelatinous game stock About 
2 litres (opposite page), melted 33 pints 
10 black peppercorns, crushed 10 


In a large shallow roasting pan, distribute the game bones 
and trimmings, carrots, onions, thyme and bay leaf. Sprinkle 
them with the oil and tossthem init to coat themevenly. Place 


the pan in a preheated 230° (450°F or Mark 8) oven. Cook for 
30 minutes or until the contents of the tin are well browned— 
scrape and stir the ingredients with a wooden spoon half way 
through cooking. Sprinkle with the flour, stirring the ingre- 
dients until they are evenly coated. Return the pantothe oven 
for 5to 10 minutes, then remove it andset it ona medium heat. 
Pour in the vinegar and half the wine. Scrape the bottom of 
the pan with a wooden spatula to dislodge any deposits 
sticking to it. Cook fora further 20 minutes, or until the liquid 
is reduced to a syrupy consistency. 

Pour the contents of the roasting pan into a deep, heavy 
saucepan. Add the juniper berries. Pour the rest of the wine 
into the roasting pan and stir and scrape to mix the pan juices 
with the wine, then add this liquid to the saucepan. Pour in 
enough stock to cover the contents of the saucepan generous- 
ly. Bring the liquid to the boil, then reduce the heat toa bare 
simmer. Cover the pan partially and simmer for 4 to 5 hours. 

Strain the contents of the saucepan, pressing with a pestle 
to extract all the juices. Then strain the liquid through 
moistened muslin. Place the sauce half ona medium heat and 
bring to the boil. Turn the heat low, set the pan half off the 
heat and skim off the skin containing fat and otherimpurities 
that forms on the cooler side of the sauce. Tie the peppercorns 
in a piece of muslin and drop them into the sauce. Cook it fora 
further 5 to 10 minutes before straining again and serving. 

Enriched poivrade sauce: Melt 1 tablespoon of redcurrant 
jelly (recipe, below) in a basin over hot water. Stir in 10 cl 
(33 fl oz) of double cream and, with a wooden spoon, thorough- 
ly stir this mixture into the hot poivradesauce. Heat the sauce 
through but do not let it boil. 


Redcurrant Jelly 


Cranberry or bilberry jelly can be made in the same way, 
substituting cranberries or bilberries for the redcurrants. 


To make | kg (2 to 2 |b) 


InSekg redcurrants 3 Ib 
4 tbsp water 4 tbsp 
About 500 g sugar About 1 |b 


Put the redcurrants into a preserving pan and add the water. 
Mash the redcurrants against the sides of the pan with a 
spoon over a medium heat. Cook for 8 minutes, mashing and 
stirring constantly. Pour the contents of the pan into a jelly 
bag set over a bowl, and allow the liquid to drip through 
gradually. Do not press the fruit, or the jelly will be cloudy. 

Weigh the juice, and put it back into the preserving pan 
with an equal weight of sugar. Cook over a low heat, stirring 
constantly, until the syrup reaches boiling point. Stop stir- 
ring, skim the surface and boil the liquid for exactly 3 min- 
utes. Pour into sterilized jars and cover them while they are 
still hot. Store in a cool, dark place. 


STANDARD PREPARATIONS 


Egg Noodles 


Strong flour, used for bread-making, and extra-finesemolina 
are best for making pasta dough, although any type of wheat 
flour can be used. The exact proportion of flour to eggs 
depends on the type of flour and the size of the eggs used, but 
100 g (33 oz) of flour to one egg isa good mean ratio. 


To make 750 g (I2 Ib) 


About flour About 

500 g 1 Ib 

5 eggs 5 
salt 

4 tbsp olive oil 4 tbsp 

About fine semolina (optional) About 

60 g Oz 


Mound 500 g(1 lb) of the flour onasmooth work surface. Make 
a wellin the centre of the flour and break the eggsintoit. Add 
a generous pinch of salt and 2 to 3 tablespoons of the olive oil. 
With one hand, gradually incorporate the flour from round 
the edge of the well into the eggs, stirring with your fingers to 
form a batter. Use the other hand to support the edge of the 
flour well and prevent the eggs from flowing out. Continue 
incorporating the flour until the batter becomes a fairly stiff 
but malleable paste. Gather the dough into a ball and place it 
ona lightly floured surface. 

Knead the dough, pressing it flat with the heel of your 
hand, folding it double and pressing again. If cutting pasta by 
hand, knead for 5 to 10 minutes or until the dough issilky and 
elastic; if using a pasta machine, knead by hand briefly to 
combine the ingredients. The machine will knead the dough 
thoroughly. When you have finished kneading, cover the 
dough with a cloth and leave it to rest in the refrigerator for 1 
hour; if you are using a pasta machine, the dough may be 
rolled out immediately. 

Divide the dough into fist-sized portions. Roll out each 
portion on a lightly floured surface until you have a thin 
sheet. Sprinkle the dough with extra flour or the semolina. 
Roll up the dough loosely from both sides towards the centre. 
Trim off the edges of the dough and slice the folded dough into 
strips, 5mm to 1 cm (; to 2 inch) wide. Slide a knife under the 
dough strips and lift them with the blunt edge of the knife so 
that they unfurl and separate. 

To cook the noodles, bring a large pan of water to the boil. 
Add salt and the rest of the oil. Add the noodles and bring the 
water back to the boil. Stir once to separate the strands, and 
cook for about 3 minutes or until al dente. 
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Potato and Celeriac Gratin 


To serve 4 to 6 


1 kg waxy potatoes, thinly sliced 2 to. 299 

| large celeriac, thinly sliced 7 | 

125g butter 4oz 
salt 


Rinse the sliced potatoes thoroughly in cold water toridthem | 


of excess starch. Drain the slices and then dry them thorough- | 


ly on kitchen towels. 
In a frying pan, melt half the butter. Toss the celeriac in it 
for afew seconds until all the slices are evenly coated. Replace 


them with the potato slices, adding more butter if necessary _ 


and toss the potatoes in the same way to coat them evenly. 


In a gratin dish, arrange alternate layers of potatoes and _ 


celeriac, ending with a layer of potato. Sprinkle each layer 
with salt. Cut the rest of the butter into pieces and dot the 
surface of the dish with it. Bake the gratin in a preheated 
190°C (375°F or Mark 5) oven for about 1 hour. If the potatoes 
brown too quickly, cover them with a sheet of aluminium foil. 


Farce Gratin 


A farce gratin uses game livers, often with additional poultry 
livers to make up the desired weight. The proportion of 
poultry to game bird livers should be about one to four for 
small game birds; for pheasant, use one poultry liver to two 
pheasant livers. Rabbit and hare livers are not usually used to 
make farce gratin, but if they are, equal quantities of game 
and poultry livers would be appropriate. 


To make 200 g (7 oz} 


150 g game livers or game and poultry 5 GZ 
livers, trimmed 

Pio} aes shallots, finely chopped 2 Ors 

30g butter 1 oz 
salt and pepper | 

2 tbsp brandy 2 tbsp 


Gently stew the shallots in the butter for about 5 minutes 
without letting them colour. Add the livers, season with salt 


and pepper, increase the heat and cook for 2 minutes, stirring — 


continually. Pour in the brandy, set it alight and remove from 
the heat. Stir until the flames die down. 
Allow the mixture to cool until tepid. Pour the contents of 


the pan, including the juices, into a mortar or food processor. | 


Pound or purée the mixture, then force it through a sieve. 


Game Mousseline 
To make 500 g (1 |b) 


250 g game bird, rabbit or hare flesh, 8 oz 
tendons removed, diced 
salt and pepper 
nutmeg or cayenne pepper (optional) 
1 large egg white | 
a litre double cream 8 fl oz 


In a mortar, pound the meat to a smooth purée; a food 
processor could be used instead. Season the meat with salt, 
pepper and, if you wish, nutmeg or cayenne pepper. Gradu- 
ally add the egg white, pounding until completely incorporat- 
ed. A little at a time, rub the purée through a fine-meshed 
sieve, using a plastic scraper for a drum sieve and a wooden 
pestle for any other sieve. Pack the purée intoaglassor metal 
bowl and press plastic film against the surface of the purée. 
Place the bowl in a larger bow] containing crushed ice and 
refrigerate for at least 1 hour. 

Remove the bowls from the refrigerator. Using a wooden 
spoon, work a little of the double cream into the mixture. 
Return the bow!s to the refrigerator for 30 minutes. Continue 
beating in small quantities of cream, refrigerating after each 
addition. After refrigerating, beat the mixture vigorously as 
soon as it becomes soft enough. The last batch of creamcanbe 
lightly whipped before being incorporated. Finally, cover the 
bowl and refrigerate until ready for use. 


Dumplings 
The finished dumplings can be rolled in breadcrumbs and 
sautéed in 60g (2 oz) of butter. 


To make 40 dumplings 


45 cl milk 2 pint 

4 egg yolks 4 
salt 

500 g bread rolls, cubed 1 Ib 

60g flour oa 2 oz 

100 g butter or bacon fat, 33 OZ 


melted and cooled to lukewarm 


Beat the milk and egg yolks with a pinch of salt. Pour the 
mixture over the cubed rolls and leave to soak for at least 1 
hour. Beat in the flour and melted fat and knead thoroughly 
until the mixture is smooth. 

Ona floured board, break off pieces of the dough and shape 
them into compact balls about 2.5 cm (1 inch) in diameter. If 
the balls are not compact, the dumplings may fall to pieces 
during cooking. Leave them to rest for 15 minutes. 


Fill a large pan with water, add salt and bring to the boil. 
Drop the dumplings in small batches of about five into the 
water and cook until they rise to the surface. Drain well. 


Game Pie Shortcrust Dough 
To make 1.5 kg (3 Ib) 


1 kg flour 2 |b 
20g salt % OZ 
500 g butter, chilled and cubed 1 Ib 
2 eggs 2 


Sift the flour and salt intoa large mixing bowl. Add the butter 
and cut it into the flour with two knives or rub it in with your 
fingertips. Continue until the mixture is coarse andcrumbly. 
Break the eggs into the bow] andstir witha fork until they are 
absorbed by the flour. If necessary, add cold water, aspoonful 
at a time, until the dough begins to cohere. 

Knead the dough lightly, then wrap it and refrigerate for 
at least 1 hour before rolling out. 


Rough-Puff Dough 
To make 1.5 kg (3 |b) 


700 g flour 13 Ib 
salt 

700 g cold unsalted butter, cut 13 Ib 
into small pieces 

About litre cold water About 8 fl oz 


Mix the flour andsalt ina mixing bowl. Add the butter and cut 
it into the flour rapidly, using two table knives, until the 
butter is in tiny pieces. Do not work for more than a few 
minutes. Add half the water and, with a fork, quickly blendit 
into the flour and butter mixture. Add just enough of the rest 
of the water to allow you to gather the dough together with 
your hands into a firm ball. Wrap the dough in plastic film or 
waxed paper and refrigerate it for at least 1 hour, or put itin 
the freezer for 20 minutes until the surface is slightly frozen. 

Place the dough on a cool, floured surface and smack it flat 
with the rolling pin. Turn the dough over to make sure that 
both sides are well floured, and roll out the dough rapidly into 
arectangle about 30 cm (12 inches) long and 12 to 15cm (5to6 
inches) wide. Fold the two short ends to meet each otherinthe 
centre, then fold again to align the folded edges with each 
other. Following the direction of the fold lines, roll the dough 
into a rectangle again, fold again in the same way and 
refrigerate for at least 30 minutes. Repeat this process two or 
three more times before using the dough. Always let it rest in 
the refrigerator in between the times it is rolled out. 
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Recipe Index 


English recipe titles are listed by categories such as 
“Apples”, “Dough”, “Hare”, ‘Pheasant’, “Pie”, 
“Sauce” and ‘’Wine”’, and within those categories 
alphabetically. Foreign recipe titles are listed 


alphabetically without regard to category. 


Almonds: 
Quail with Vinegar and, Sauce, 108 
Rabbit with Green, 147 
Anatra Selvatica Farcita con Olive e Acciughe, 116 
Anchovies, Wild Ducks Stuffed with Olives and, 116 
Apples: 
Casseroled Rabbit with, 142 
Pheasant with Green, 99 
Quail with, 102 
Quail Pie with, 108 
Apricots, Rabbit with Dried, 146 
Aubergines, Rabbit with Tomatoes and, 150 
Auerhahn, 102 
Batt bi’Adas, 118 
Beans, Hare Stew with Haricot, 134 
Becacce con Crostini di Polenta alla Maniera 
delle Langhe, 11] 
Bécasse ou Bécassine Réotie, 110 
Bécasses: 
al’Ancienne, 110 
ala Foyot, 111 
Bilberry: 
Braised Hare with, Sauce, 134 
Jelly, 165 
Blanquette of Young Rabbit, 143 
Boudin de Lapin, 154 
Braise: 
Capercaillie, 102 
Hare with Bilberry Sauce, 134 
Partridge or Pigeon, 92 
Partridges with Red Cabbage, 90 
Pigeons with Peas, 121 
Quail, 106 
Rabbit, 141 
Shoulder of Venison, 160 
Stuffed Hare, 130 
see also game entries 
Bread Sauce, 165 
Butter: 
Maitre d’Hotel, 113 
Marinated Venison Fillet in, 158 
Partridge, 93 
Cabbage: 
Baked Casserole of Wild Duck with Red, 117 
Braised Partridges with Red, 90 
Leat-Wrapped Roasted Quail, 103 
Partridge with, 89 
Wild Rabbit and, Galantine, 144 
Cailles: 
d’Alex, 105 
en Etuvée, 106 
ala Julienne de Legumes, 103 
aux Laitues, 105 
ala Paysanne, 102 
Canard: 
Printanier, 114 
Sauvage en Salmis, 114 
Capercaillie, Braised, 102 
see also Grouse 
Casserole: 
Baked, of Wild Duck with Red Cabbage, 117 
Hare with Soured Cream, 129 
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Partridge, 90 
of Quail with Potatoes, 106 
Rabbit with Apples, 142 
Wild Duck, 119 
see also game entries 
Celeriac, Potato and, Gratin, 166 
Ceps: 
Quail with, 107 
Rolled Shoulder of Venison with, 161 
Chanterelles, Venison Cutlets with, and Dried 
Fruit, 157 
Chapelet de Cailles Champenoises, 104 
Chocolate, Rabbit with Snails and, Sauce, 153 
Chou Breton en Galantine, Le, 144 
Cider, Rabbit in, 145 
Civet: 
of Hare, 131 
of Hare from Lyons, 132 
of Stuffed Rabbit, 148 
Civet de Liévre, 131 
ala Royale, 134 
Claret: 
Sauce, 112 
Woodcock Moulds with, Sauce, 112 
Codornices: 
Isla de Mallorca, 105 
ala Vinagreta, 108 
Conejo al Romesco, 148 
Coniglio: 
~ e Peperoni alla Piemontese, 151 
in Salsa Piccante, 149 
in Umido con Olive, 152 
Conillamb Cargols i Salsa Xocolata, 153 
Cételettes de Chevreuil aux Girolles et 
aux Fruits Secs, 157 
Cranberries: 
Haunch of Venison with, 161] 
Jelly, 165 
Sauce, 161 
Cream: 
Casseroled Hare with Soured, 129 
Hare in Soured, 127 
of Partridge, 96 
Saddle of Venison with, Sauce, 159 
Creme de Perdreau, 96 
Crépinettes: 
de Liévre, 136 
de Perdreaux, 96 
Cucumbers, Wild Duck Breasts with, 118 
Cuissot Mariné, 160 
Cumberland Sauce, 136 
Curry: 
Snipe, 109 
Young Rabbits, 152 
Cwningen Mewn Corbys, 152 
Daube van Wilde Eend, 119 
Deep-Fried Rabbit, 137 
“Dodinette’’ de Caille, La, 104 
Dough: 
Buttermilk, 136 
Game Pie Shortcrust, 167 
Ravioli, 123 
Rough-Puff, 167 
Suet, 122 
Dried Fruit, Venison Cutlets with Chanterelles 
and, 157 
Duck, see Wild Duck 
Dumplings, 167 
with Boned Hare Stew, 133 
East Prussian, 159 
Rabbit, 157 


Egg Noodles, 166 
Embeurée de Perdrix, 93 
Endives, Partridge Pye with, 94 
Epaule de Chevreuil Farcie, 158 
Faggots, Hare, 136 
Faisan: 
en Chartreuse, 100 
aux Figues, 99 
en Filets au Jus d’Orange, 98 
dla Géorgienne, 97 
en Puchero, 97 
ala Vosgienne, 99 
Farce Gratin, 166 
Fasinjan, 113 
Fazant met Groene Appels, 99 
Figs, Pheasant with, 99 
Filets de Canard Emincés aux Concombres, 118 
Forcemeat, Fine, 124 
Fruit, see Dried Fruit, individual fruits 
Galantine, Wild Rabbit and Cabbage, 144 
Game: 
Mousseline, 167 
Pie, 95 
Pie Shortcrust Dough, 167 
Stock, 163 
see also individual game 
Garlic: 
Roast Hare, with Sauce, 126 
Sauce, 126 
Gedamptte Rehschulter, 160 
Gerollte Rehschulter mit Pilzen, 161 
Gherkins, Rabbit with Shallots and, 144 
Goulash, Hare, 128 
Grapes, Saddle of Hare with, 125 
Gratin: 
Farce, 166 
Potato and Celeriac, 166 
of Rabbit, 156 
Gratin de Cailles aux Pommes de Terre,.106 
Grilled Teal, 113 
Grouse: 
Braised Capercaillie, 102 
Roast, 10] 
Stewed, 10] 
Gulasz z Przodka i Podrobéw Zajeczych, 128 
Gulubi Zadousheni s Grah, 121 
Haas op Zijn Viaams, 135 
HARE, 124-136 
Boned, Stew Alsatian-Style, 133 
Braised, with Bilberry Sauce, 134 
Byron Pavlides, 131 
Casseroled, with Soured Cream, 129 
Cephalonian, 130 
Cephalonian-Style, 130 
Civet of, 131 
Civet of, from Lyons, 132 
Faggots, 136 
Flemish, 135 
Goulash, 128 
JUG Onley 
Leveret Hunter-Style, 132 
Moorish, Stew, A, 136 
Navarre Saddle of, 127 
Noodles with, Sauce, 124 
Pie, 136 
Roast, with Garlic Sauce, 126 
Roast Mountain Leveret in Grainy Sauce, 128 
Roast, with Saupiquet Sauce, 126 
Royal, Stew, 134 
Saddle of, with Grapes, 125 
Sautéed Fillets of, 125 


Sautéed Leveret, 125 

with Small Onions, 135 

in Soured Cream, 127 

with Spices and Honey, 132 

Spit-Roasted, 127 

Stew, 128 

Stew, A, 133 

Stew with Haricot Beans, 134 

Stuffed Braised, 130 
Haricot Beans, Hare Stew with, 134 
Haricot de Liévre, 133 
Hase in Saurer Sahne, 127 
Hasenpastete, 136 
Hash, Rabbit and Lamb, 156 
Herbs: 

Rabbit Tart or Pie with Fine, 155 

Young Rabbits with, 137 
Herausgebackenes Kaninchen, 137 
Hirschricken (Rehriicken) mit Pflaaumenmussofe, 162 
Hmam Mihchi, 121 
Honey: 

Hare with Spices and, 132 

Rabbit, 153 
Hutch Rabbit, see Rabbit 
Jelly: 

Redcurrant, 165 

Sort of, Call’d Pot d’Espagne, A, 96 
Kari de Lapereaux, 152 
Keilchen, 159 
Kidneys, Wild Duck with, 118 
Klopsz Krolika (Pieczen Rzymska), 155 
Kotlety Mielone z Krolika, 156 
Lamb Hash, Rabbit and, 156 
Lapereau: 

en Blanquette, 143 

ala Minute, 138 

en Papillottes, 138 
Lapereaux: 

aux Fines Herbes, 137 

en Hachis, 156 
Lapin: 

aux Abricots Secs, 146 

aux Amandes Fraiches, 147 

ala Bourgeoise, 14] 

du Braconnier, 149 

au Cidre de Thiérache, 145 

aux Echalottes et aux Cornichons, 144 

Farci, 140 

Farcien Civet, 148 

ala Fermiére, 142 

Froid aux Tomates, 150 

en Gibelotte, 145 

Gratiné a la Picarde, 156 

dala Moutarde, 141 

Paquets, 139 

ala Paysanne, 142 

aux Poivrons, 147 

aux Pruneaux, 146 

au Rhum Vieux et aux Pruneaux, 146 

Sauté, 137 

Sauté aux Tomates et aux Aubergines, 150 

aux Tomates Vertes, 151 

au Vermouth, 150 
Lentils: 

Gyula Partridge with, 94 

Rabbit in, 152 

Wild Duck with, 118 
Lepre: 

di Cephalonia, 130 

in Umido, 128 
Lerrnib, 136 


Lettuce, Casserole of Quail with, 105 
Leveret: 
Hunter-Style, 132 
Roast Mountain, with Grainy Sauce, 128 
Sautéed, 125 
see also Hare 
Levraut: 
“@nasseunwlee 
de Montagne Réti “en Saugrenée”, 128 
lLevreaux a la Minute, 125 
Liebre Estofada con Judias, 134 
Liévre: 
ala Broche, 127 
Farci a la Périgourdine, a la Royale, 130 
au Four al’Ailloli, Le, 126 
ala Mrouzia, 132 
ala Nigoise, 135 
au Sang de Léon de Lyon, 132 
Liver: 
Red-Legged Partridge Stuffed with, and Truffles, 88 
Stuffing, 91 
Loaf: 
Rabbit, 155 
Snipe, 110 
Venison Meat, with Morel Sauce, 163 
Lombata di Coniglio Selvatico alla Gastronoma con 
Polenta, 139 
Malars de Riviere, 114 
Mallard, see Wild Duck 
Marinade, 106,122, 125,129,133, 140, 146, 150,159 
Cooked, 164 
Dry, 164 
Lardon, 95 
Partridges Cooked in, 92 
Red or White Wine, 164 
for Roasts, 164 
Mariniertes Rehfilet in Butter, 158 
Marsala, Saddle of Wild Rabbit in, Sauce with 
Polenta, 139 
Morel, Venison Meat Loaf with, Sauce, 163 
Mould, Pheasant, 100 
Moulds, Woodcock, with Claret Sauce, 112 
Mousseline, Game, 167 
Mousseline de Bécasses au Fumet de Graves, 112 
Mustard, Rabbit with, 141 
Noisettes: 
de Chevreuil Sautées, 158 
de Liévre a |’Alsacienne, 133 
Noodles: 
with Baked and Basted Rabbit, 138 
with Boned Hare Stew Alsatian-Style, 133 
Egg, 166 
with Hare Sauce, 124 
Olives: 
Rabbit Stew with, 152 
Wild Duck Stuffed with, and Anchovies, 116 
Onions: 
Hare with Small, 135 
Pigeons with, 120 
Sautéed Quail with, and Wine, 102 
Orange: 
Pheasant Fillets with, Juice, 98 
Teal with Bitter, Juice, 115 


Oyster: 
Roast Wild Duck with, Stuffing, 116 
Stuffing, 116 


in lo Make Venison Collops, 162 
Pappardelle con la Lepre, 124 
Parcels: 

Little Quail, 104 

Partridge, 88 


Rabbit, 139 

Young Rabbit in Paper, 138 
PARTRIDGE, 88-97 

Bacska, 91 

Baked Game Bird Hunter’s-Style, 119 

Braised, or Pigeon, 92 

Braised, with Red Cabbage, 90 

Buttered, 93 

with Cabbage, 89 

Casseroled, 90 

Catalan, 91 

Catalan-Style, 88 

Cold, Pie, 95 

Cooked in Marinade, 92 

Cream of, 96 

English-Style, 89 

Game Pie, 95 

Gyula, with Lentils, 94 

Mancha-Style, La, 93 

ina Parcel, 88 

Patties, 96 

Pye with Endives, 94 


Red-Legged, Stutfed with Livers and Truffles, 88 


Sort of Jelly Call’d Pot d’Espagne, A, 96 

in Vine Leaves, 90 
Partrijs in de Pot, 90 
Paté de Perdris Froid, 95 
Patties: 

Partridge, 96 

Rabbit, 156 

Venison, 160 
Peas, Braised Pigeons with, 121 
Peppers, see Sweet Peppers 
Perdices a la Manchega, 93 
Perdiu amb Cols, 89 
Perdreau: 

a l’‘Anglaise, 89 

en Papillotes, 88 

ou Pigeon a la Catalane, 92 
Perdreaux: 

en Cocotte a la Provencale, 90 

Rouges Belle Toulousaine, 88 
Perdrix: 

Apprétées a la Catalane, 88 

ala Catalane, La, 91 
Perdiz en Escabeche, 92 
Pheasant: 

Alsatian, 98 

with Figs, 99 

Fillets with Orange Juice, 98 

Georgia-Style, 97 

with Green Apples, 99 

Midi, 98 

Mould, 100 

Salmis, 100 

with Sauerkraut, 99 

Stewed, Basque-Style, 97 
PHEASANT AND GROUSE, 97-102 
Piccioni alla Fiorentina, 120 
Pichones ala Andaluza, 12) 
Pie: 

Cold Partridge, 95 

Game, 95 

Game, Shortcrust Dough, 167 

Hare, 136 

Partridge with Endives, 94 

Pigeon, 122 

Quail, 108 

Quail, with Apples, 108 

Rabbit, Dartmoor, 154 

Rabbit, Tart or, with Fine Herbs, 155 
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Pie de Gibier en Crodte, 95 
Pigeon: 
Andalucian Stuffed, 121 
Braised Partridge or, 92 
Braised, with Peas, 121 
cooked as Catalan Partridge, 91 
Florentine, 120 
cooked as Hare Byron Pavlides, 13] 
with Onions, 120 
Pie, 122 
Pudding, 122 
with Raisins, 124 
Stuffed Young, 12] 
Wood, with Ravioli, 122 
Pigeons: 
aux Oignons, 120 
aux Raisins Secs, 124 
Plum, Saddle of Venison with, Sauce, 162 
Polenta, 111, 139 
Saddle of Wild Rabbit in Marsala Sauce with, 139 
Woodcocks with Toasted, 111 
Pomegranate, Wild Duck with, Sauce, 113 
Port Stuffing, 148 
Pot-au-Feu de Pigeons Ramiers a I’Anis Etoilé et 
Raviolis d’Herbes, 122 
Potatoes: 
Casserole of Quail with, 106 
and Celeriac Gratin, 166 
Président da la Broche, Le, 126 
Prunes: 
Rabbit with, 146 
Rabbit with Rum and, 146 
Saddle of Rabbit with, 142 
Pudding: 
Olney Rabbit, 154 
Pigeon, 122 
Purée, Rabbit with Vegetables, 142 
Purée de Bécasse a la Bazadaise, 112 
Quaglie: 
Farcite all’ltaliana, 107 
coni Porcini, 107 
QUAIL, 102-109 
Alex, 105 
with Apple, 102 
Braised, 106 
Cabbage Leat-Wrapped Roasted, 103 
Casserole of, with Lettuce, 105 
Casserole of, with Potatoes, 106 
with Ceps, 107 
Italian Stuffed, 107 
the Italian Way, 105 
Little, Parcels, 104 
Majorcan-Style, 105 
Pie, 108 
Pie with Apples, 108 
in Sausage Casing, 104 
Sautéed with Onions and Wine, 102 
with Sliced Vegetables, 103 
with Vinegar and Almond Sauce, 108 
in Wine, 103 
Quenelles de Lapin, 157 
RABBIT, 137-157 
Baked and Basted, 138 
Blanquette of Young, 143 
Braised, 141 
Casseroled, with Apples, 142 
in Cider, 145 
Civet of Stuffed, 148 
Cold, with Tomatoes, 150 
Curried Young, 152 
Deep-Fried, 137 
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with Dried Apricots, 146 
Dumplings, 157 
Gratin of, 156 
with Green Almonds, 147 
with Green Tomatoes, 151 
Honeyed, 153 
and Lamb Hash, 156 
in Lentils, 152 
loctllos 
with Mustard, 14] 
Olney, Pudding, 154 
Parcels, 139 
Patties, 156 
and Peppers Piedmont-Style, 151] 
Pie-Dartmoor, 154 
in Piquant Sauce, 149 
Poacher’s, Stew, 149 
with Prunes, 146 
Roast Saddle of, 142 
Roast Wild, 139 
in Romesco Sauce, 148 
with Rum and Prunes, 146 
Saddle of, with Prunes, 142 
Saddle of Wild, in Marsala Sauce with Polenta, 139 
Sausage, 154 
Sautéed, 137 
with Shallots and Gherkins, 144 
with Snails and Chocolate Sauce, 153 
with Spices, 138 
Stew, 128 
Stew with Clives, 152 
Stew with Wine, 145 
Stuffed, Roast Saddle with Hindquarters of, 140 
with Sweet Peppers, 147 
Tart or Pie with Fine Herbs, 155 
with Tomatoes and Aubergines, 150 
Tunisian Stuffed, 140 
with Vegetable Purée, 142 
in Vermouth, 150 
Wild, and Cabbage Galantine, 144 
Wild, cooked as Flemish Hare, 135 
Young, with Herbs, 137 
Young, in Paper Parcels, 138 

Rable: 
de Lapin, 142 
de Lapin Farci au Four, 140 
de Lapin aux Pruneaux d’Agen, 142 
de Liévre Navarraise, |27 
de Liévre a la Piron, 125 

Raisins, Pigeons with, 124 


Ravioli: 
Dough, 123 
Stuffing, 123 


Wood-Pigeons with, 122 
Red Cabbage, see Cabbage 
Redcurrant Jelly, 165 
Rehkeule: 
(Hirschkeule) mit Preiselbeeren, \61 
mit Waldmeisterkraut, 159 
Rémoulade Sauce, 89 
Rice, Pilaff, 113 
Roast: 
Grouse, 10] 
Hare with Garlic Sauce, 126 
Hare with Saupiquet Sauce, 126 
Mallard, 114 
Marinade for, 164 
Mountain Leveret in Grainy Sauce, 128 
Saddle of Rabbit, 142 
Spit, Hare, 127 
Stuffed, Saddle and Hindquarters of Rabbit, 140 


Wild Duck with Oyster Stuffing, 116 
Wild Rabbit, 139 
Woodcock or Snipe, 110 
see also game entries 
Réti de Garenne, 139 
Rough-Puff Dough, 167 
Rum, Rabbit with, and Prunes, 146 
Salmis: 
Pheasant, 100 
of Wild Duck, 114 
Sarcelles: 
dala Bateliére, 113 
au Jus d’Orange, 115 
Sauce: 
Almond, Quail with Vinegar and, 108 
Bilberry, Braised Hare with, 134 
Bread, 165 
Chocolate, Rabbit with Snails and, 153 
Claret, Woodcock Moulds with, 112 
Cranberry, 161 
Cream, Saddle of Venison with, 159 
Garlic, Roast Hare with, 126 i 
Grainy, Roast Mountain Leveret in, 128 
Hare, Noodles with, 124 
Marsala, Saddle of Wild Rabbitin, with Polenta, 139 ' 
Morel, Venison Meat Loaf with, 163 
Piquant, Rabbit in, 149 
Plum, Saddle of Venison with, 162 
Poivrade, 165 
Pomegranate, Wild Duck with, 113 
Rémoulade, 89 
Romesco, Rabbit in, 148 
Saupiquet, Roast Hare with, 126 
Velouté, 164 
White Wine, Woodcock in, 112 
see also Jelly 
Saucisses de Daim, 160 
Sauerkraut, Pheasant with, 99 


Sausage: 

Casing, Quail in, 104 

Rabbit, 154 
Sauté de Liévre a la Mittau, 125 
Sautéed: 


Fillets of Hare, 125 

Fillets of Venison, 158 

Leveret, 125 

Quail with Onions and Wine, 102 

Rabbit, 137 

see also game entries 
Sella di Capriolo con Salsa alla Panna, 159 
Shallots, Rabbit with, and Gherkins, 144 
Shortcrust Dough, Game Pie, 167 
Snails, Rabbit with, and Chocolate Sauce, 153 


Snipe: 
Curry, 109 
Loaf, 110 


Roast Woodcock or, 110 
SNIPEAND WOODCOCK, 109-112 
Soured Cream, see Cream 
Spices: 

Hare with, and Honey, 132 

Rabbit with, 138 
STANDARD PREPARATIONS, 163-167 
Stew: 

Boned Hare, Alsatian-Style 133 

Grouse, 10] 

Hare, 128 

Hare, A, 133 

Hare, with Haricot Beans, 134 

Moorish Hare, A, 136 

Pheasant, Basque-Style, 97 


Poacher’s Rabbit, 149 

Rabbit, with Olives, 152 

Rabbit, with Wine, 145 

Royal Hare, 134 

see also game entries 
Stock: 

Basic Veal, 163 

Game, 164 
Stuffing: 

Liver, 91 

Oyster, 116 

Pork, 148 

for Rabbit, 140, 144 

Ravioli, 123 

Roast Wild Duck with Oyster, 116 
Suet Dough, 122 
Sweet Peppers: 

Rabbit with, 147 

Rabbit and, Piedmont-Style, 151 
Sweetbreads, Woodcocks with, 111 
Tart, Rabbit, or Pie with Fine Herbs, 155 
Tarte de Lapin aux Fine Herbes, 155 
Teal, see Wild Duck 
Tomatoes: 

Cold Rabbit with, 150 

Rabbit with, and Aubergines, 150 

Rabbit with Green, 151 
Tourte aux Cailles, 108 
Truffles: 

Red-Legged Partridges Stuffed with Livers and, 88 

Woodcocks with, 110 


General Index/Glossary 


Includedin this index are definitions of many of the 
culinary terms used in this book: definitions are in 
italics. The recipes in the Anthology are listedin the 
Recipe Index on page 168. 


Aldente: /talian, literally translated as “to the tooth”. 
Used to describe the texture of cooked pasta or 
vegetables, when they are firm to the bite, not too soft 
onthe outside and barely cooked through; 25 
Allspice: the dried berry—used whole or ground—of 
amember of the myrtle family. Called allspice 
because it has something of the aroma of clove, 
cinnamonand nutmeg combined; 52 

Applerings, 25,34, 36 

Aprons, saddle, rabbit, 54; venison, 50-51 
Aromatics: all substances—such as vegetables, 
herbs and spices—that add aroma and flavour to 
food when used in cooking; 21, 23, 62,64, 67, 68 
Artichokes, as garnish, 32, 68, 78 

Backfat, 7, 20,38 

Bacon, 67, 68-69, 74, 80, 81-82, 84-85; in forcemeat, 
81; snipe wrapped in, 39; in stuffing, 70 

Bain-marie: a large potor vessel in which water is 


Turnips, Wild Duck with, 117 
Veal, Basic Stock, 163 
Vegetables: 
Quail with Sliced, 103 
Rabbit with, Purée, 142 
see also individual vegetables 
VENISON, 157-163 
Braised Shoulder of, 160 
Cutlets with Chanterelles and Dried Fruit, 157 
Haunch of, with Cranberries, 161 
Haunch of, with Woodruff, 159 
Make Collops, To, 162 
Marinated, Fillet in Butter, 158 
Marinated Haunch of, 160 
Meat Loaf with Morel Sauce, 163 
Patties, 160 
Rolled Shoulder of, with Ceps, 161 
Saddle of, with Cream Sauce, 159 
Saddle of, with Plum Sauce, 162 
Sautéed Fillets of, 158 
Stuffed Shoulder of, 158 
Vermouth, Rabbit in, 150 
Vine Leaves, Partridges in, 90 
Vinegar, Quail with, and Almond Sauce, 108 
WILD DUCK, 113-119 
Baked Casserole of, with Red Cabbage, 117 
Baked Game Bird Hunter’s-Style, 119 
Breasts of, 115 
Breasts with Cucumbers, 118 
Casseroled, 119 
Grilled Teal, 113 


heated so that a smaller pot can be placed inside 
andits contents cooked or heated. Used for 
preparations that cannot tolerate direct heat or 
boiling. 

Barding, 7, 20, 38, 42-43, 44, 46, 54,56, 60,67, 76, 
81,84 

Basil, 64 

Baste: fo pour or spoon oil, fat orliquid overfood to 
prevent it from drying up during cooking; 41, 48, 
53,55, 59, 60, 77; mixture for, 78 

Bayleaf, 21, 24,52,64,68, 74 

Beans, see Broad beans, Green beans 

Beurre manié: a paste made by mixing flour and 
butter. Used to bind and thicken sauces, itis added 
raw to a sauce whereas a roux (q.v.)is cooked. 
Birds, 5-7; barding, 7, 20; freezing, 6; guide to, 8-9; 
hanging, 6-7; plucking and drawing, 12-13; trussing, 
14-15; see also individual birds 

Blanch: fo plunge food into boiling water fora short 
period. Done for a number of reasons: to remove 
strong flavours, such as the excess saltiness of some 
bacon; to soften vegetables before further cooking; 
to facilitate the removal of skins or shells. Another 
meaning is “to whiten” 

Blanquette, 62 

Boning, birds, 34-35; hutch rabbit, 54-55; venison, 
70-71 


with Kidneys, 118 
with Lentils, 118 
with Pomegranate Sauce, 113 
Roast Mallard, 114 
Roast, with Oyster Stuffing, 116 
Salmis of, 114 
Stuffed with Olives and Anchovies, 116 
Teal with Bitter Orange Juice, 115 
Teal with White Wine, 113 
with Turnips, 117 
Young Mallards, 114 
Wild Rabbit, see Rabbit 
Wine: 
Rabbit Stew with, 145 
Red or White, Marinade, 164 
Quail in, 103 
Sautéed Quail, with Onions and, 102 
Tealin White, 113 
Woodcock in White, Sauce, 112 
WOOD-PIGEON, 120-124 
see also Pigeon 
Woodcock: 
Moulds with Claret Sauce, 112 
Roast, or Snipe, 110 
with Sweetbreads, 11] 
with Toasted Polenta, 111 
with Truffles, 110 
in White Wine Sauce, 112 
Woodruff, Haunch of Venison with, 159 
Zadoushen Zayak sus Sos of Borovinki, 134 
Zapiekanka “‘po Mysliwsku”, 119 


Bouquet garni: bunch of mixed herbs—the classic 
three being parsley, thyme and bay leaf—used for 
flavouring sauces and stews; 22, 27,62, 78-79, 82, 
84 

Braising, 67, 68; cabbage-leaf roll, 81-83; 
chartreuse, 86; hare, 74-75, 76-77, 78-79, 80; 
partridge and vegetables, 84-85; rabbit, 68-69, 74- 
75,76, 78-79; venison, 70-71 

Brandy, 28, 46, 53,55, 57,76 

Bread, sauce, 22, 24, 45; sautéed, 25, 26,37; see 
also Crovtons 

Breadcrumbs, 36, 38, 54,55, 70, 76 

Breasts, game birds, 34-36 

Broadbeans, 32,54, 62,68 

Brochettes, 38, 39 

Cabbage, in chartreuse, 86; leat-wrapped 
forcemeat, 67, 81-83; parboiling, 81, 84; with 
partridge, 84 

Calf's feet, for stock, 22 

Capercaillie, 8-9 

Carrots, in braise, 68; in chartreuse, 86, with 
cabbage-leaf roll, 82-83; garnish for sautéed rabbit, 
32:in marinade, 21, 74; instock, 22 

Carving, ducks, 44; mallard, 44; pheasant, 42, 61; 
venison, 49, 73 

Caul:7, 20, 48, 50, 51,52, 53; round partridge fillets, 
34,36; round rabbit, 20, 53; round venison, 20 
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Celeriac, 25, 26,52; gratin, 26,42, 49 

Celery, 22, 78; sautéing, 80, 82; sliced, 21 
Chanterelles, 70-73 

Chardleaves, 54,64, 70 

Chartreuse, 86 

Chestnuts, with cabbage-leaf roll, 81; with hare, 76- 
77; peeling, 27; purée, 25, 27, 37,65 

Chicken, livers, 31, 34, 36; livers, in farce gratin, 28, 
44; wing tipsin stock, 22 

Chili peppers: numerous varieties of small, finger- 
shaped hot peppers, native to tropical America and 
the West Indies. 

Chives, 64 

Civet, 74-75 

Cleansing, cooking liquid, 22,62, 68; see also 
Degrease 

Cloves, 27,52, 62 

Cognac, see Brandy 

Cooking liquid, 22,59, 60, 72; see also Cleansing, 
Marinade, Stock 

Courgettes, 32, 33 

Cream, 22, 29, 51,54, 67,70 

Créme fraiche: slightly ripened, sharp-tasting 
double cream widely available in France. If not 
available, the nearest equivalent is fresh double 
cream, which can be substituted in most recipes 
where créme fraiche is required. 

Crotdtons, 25, 26,45, 47,74, 75 

Cucumbers, 32, 68,78 

Deer, 10-11; fallow, 10; history of, 5; red, 10-11; roe, 
10; see also Venison 

Deglaze: to poura liquid such as wine, stock, water 
orcream into a panin which meat or vegetables 
have been fried or roasted, in order to incorporate 
the particles remaining on the pan bottom ina sauce 
orsoup; 23, 32-33, 46, 53,55, 68-69,76, 80, 84-85 
Degrease: to remove fat from cooking juices, stock 
and broths. 

Drawing birds, 12,13, 14, 42,56 

Duxelles, 25, 28, 36,38,52,53,55,64, 70,81 
Eggs, in blanquette, 62-63; in mousseline, 28, 29; in 
savoury sausages, 64-65; in stuffing, 36, 54 
Farcegratin, 28,38, 42,44, 45 

Fat, spooning off, 22; see also Back fat, Bards, Caul, 
Lard, Lardons, Pork fat 

Fennel, 64 

Filet mignon, 35 

Flaming, 28 

Flour and water paste, 79 

Foiegras, 46-47, 76 

Forcemeat, 28, 35, 36, 81; braised in cabbage 
leaves, 67, 81-83; brandied livers, 28; farce gratin, 
28; mousseline, 28, 29; to stuff hutch rabbit, 54 
Fruit, as garnish, 25; juices for basting, 59-61 
Game, 5-7; forcemeat, 81; freezing, 6; grilling, 67; 
guide 8-11; hanging, 6-7; history of, 5; jointing, 19, 
68; marinating, 7,21,38-39, 48, 52,67,70, 74; laws, 
7; mousseline, 29; open seasons, 9-11; plucking and 
drawing, 12-13, 42; poaching, 60-65; preserves, 
establishment of, 5; roasting, 42-43; sauce, 22, 23, 
24; sautéing, 67; self-trussing, 14-15, 38; singeing 
andtrimming, 13; skinning and gutting, 16-18; stock, 
22,61,76, 80; tenderizing, 6-7; trussing, 14-15, 20, 
38,42; velouté, 22, 24; see also individual birds and 
animals 

Garlic, 20, 22,32,54,68, 74, 75,76, 85 

Garnishes, 25-27; see also Bread, Chestnuts, Liver, 
Walnuts, individual fruit and vegetables 
Gherkins, 68 

Gibelotte, 68-69 

Grapes, 6] 
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Gratin, 25; potato and celeriac, 26 

Greenbacon: unsmoked bacon; see Bacon 
Greenbeans, as garnish, 86 

Grey partridge, 8; see also Partridge 

Grilling, 5,21, 31-38; game meat, 37; preparing 
game birds for, 38 

Grouse, 8-9, 38; black, 8-9; capercaillie, 8-9; 
hanging, 6; grilling, 38; red, 8-9; roasting, 44-45 
Gutting, 7, 16-18, 19,53, 74 

Ham, 34, 36, 76 

Hamburg parsley: type of parsley with an edible 
parsnip-like root. 

Hare, 10-11; barding, 77; braising, 67, 74-75, 76-77, 
81-83; brown, 11; civet, 74-75; freezing, 6; hanging, 
6; jointing, 19; jugged, 78-79; leveret, 5, 11, 52-53, 
74-75, 81-83; marinating, 67, 74; with noodles, 80; 
poaching, 59; roasting, 41, 52-53; in sausages, 64; 
sautéing, 75, 80; stuffed, 67, 76-77; trussing, 76, 77 
Herbs, 20, 21, 23, 64, 68, 78: dried, 21, 32,37, 39, 49, 
53; see also Matinade, individual herbs 

Hunting, 5-6; seasons, 8-1] 

Hutchrabbit, 10, blanquette, 62; braised in cream, 
78-79; boned and stuffed, 54-55; jointing, 19; 
roasting, 52; sausages, 64; sautéing, 32; skinning 
and gutting, 16-18; instew, 68-69; see also Rabbit 
Hyssop, 52 

Jointing, hare, 19; rabbit, 19; venison, 48-49; see 
also Boning 

Jugging, /8-79 

Julienne: the French term for vegetables or other 
food cut into thin strips. 

Juniperberries, 21, 23 

Larding, 7, 20,67; hare, 78; needle, 20; rabbit, 54- 
55; venison, 20, 48-49, 70-71 

Lardons, 20, 78 

Leeks, 22 

Lemonjuice, 25, 36,62, 70, 72, 78 

Lentils, 25, 52; in purées, 27,37, 65 

Lettuce, layering of, 78 

Leveret,5, 11; in cabbage-leaf roll, 81-83; in civet, 
74-75; roast fillets of, 52-53; skinning and gutting, 16- 
18; see also Hare 

Liver, puréed, 18, 74; rabbit, as garnish, 78; sautéed, 
69 

Macaroni, in chartreuse, 86 

Mace, 24,52, 76 

Madeirawine, 61; in stuffing for sausages, 59, 64 
Mallard, 8; in two courses, 44-45; see also Wild duck 
Manche gigot, 48 

Marinade, 21,52,67, 70,74; cooked, 21; dry, 21, 48, 
55; olive oil, 21, 38-39, 52, 74; wet, 21; winein, 21, 
52,64,67,74 

Marinating, 7,31; hare or wild rabbit, 53,74; hutch 
rabbit, 54-55; quail, 31, 33, 38-39; sausage casings, 
64: venison, 21,37, 48-49, 70 

Marjoram, 37, 39,52, 53, 68, 76, 78 

Medallions, 37 

Milk, in savoury sausages, 64-65 

Mixed spices: mixture of spices and herbs; classically 
equal proportions of nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, 
cayenne pepper, white pepper, cloves, ground bay 
leaf, thyme, marjoram and savory. 

Moulds, 29, 35, 86 

Mousseline, 28-29, 52; in chartreuse, 86; ingame 
fillets, 34-35; in moulded game stews, 28; pheasant, 
34; rabbit, 29 

Mushrooms, 25,31,32,33,54,56, 62; in duxelles, 25; 
as garnish, 68-69, 76 

Muslin, 81, 83; for sieving, 63; for straining, 22; for 
wrapping, 59, 60, 79, 81, 83 

Noisettes, 37 


Noodles, 25-26, 52, 63, 68-69, 80; with hare 
sauce, 80 

Nutmeg, 52, 62, 76 

Olive oil, 21,32, 33,37, 38, 49,55; fragrant coating 
of 21, 48; hutch rabbit and quail sautéedin, 32; 
marinade, 21,31,41,48, 52, 74 

Olives, as garnish, 32, 76 

Onions, in blanquette, 62-63; in bread sauce, 24; in 
civet, 75; in garnish, 32, 54, 68-69; inmarinade, 21; in 
stock, 22 

Openseasons, for game, 9-11 

Oranges, 7, 61 

Oregano, 33, 37,39, 52,53, 68, 76, 78 

Pancetta: /talian salted bacon, from the pig’s belly; 
somewhatsimilar to green bacon. 

Pappardelle, 80 

Parsley, 20, 21,32,33,62,64, 70,72, 74 

Parboil: to cook food briefly in boiling water or stock 
inorder to soften the food or toshorten its final 
cooking time; bacon, 84; cabbage, 81, 84; 
carrots, 86 

Partridge, 8-9, 42; braised, 86; with cabbage, 84- 
85; with forcemeat, 28, 36; grey, 8; grilling, 38; 
hanging, 6; plucking and drawing, 12-13; red- 
legged, 8; roasting, 42, 56, 84-85; in salmis, 56; with 
sauerkraut, 84; singeing and trimming, 13; trussing, 
14,84 

Pasta, 80 

Peanutoil, 25 

Peas, green, 54,55, 62, 68, 79 

Peppers, see Chili peppers, Sweet peppers 
Peppercorns, 2], 23 

Persillade, 20, 74-75, 78 

Pestle, 27, 28,61, 74 

Pheasant, 8, 28, 41; carving, 42, 61; fillets with 
mousseline, 34-35; grilling, 38; hanging, 6; history of, 
5; plucking and drawing, 14,56; poaching, 60-61; 
removalof wishbone, 14, 42,43; roasting, 42, 56-57; 
insalmis, 56-57; trussing, 14,56, 60; wrapped in 
muslin, 60 

Pigeon, see Wood-pigeon 

Pilaff, to make, 63 

Plover, golden, 9 

Plucking, 12, 42 

Poaching, 41, 59-65; liquid, 60, 62-63; pheasants, 
59, 60-61; rabbit, 62-63; sausages, 64-65 

Point, Fernand, 5 

Poivrade sauce, 22-23, 24,37, 48, 49, 51,52, 53, 81 
Polenta, 7 

Polythene bags, for freezing, 6 

Pomegranate juice, 7 

Pork fat, 20,54, 55,60, 64, 65,67, 76,81, 83; rinds, 
29) 

Potatoes, 25, 26, 52; gratin, 26, 42, 49; in vegetable 
garnish, 32; shoestrings, 25, 38, 39, 42 

Prosciutto: /falian unsmoked ham, here refers to 
prosciutto crudo (raw ham, e.g. parma ham). 
Pulses, purée of, 27; see also Lentils 

Purée, chestnut, 27, 37; farce gratin, 28; lentil, 27, 37; 
mousseline, 29; vegetable, 27,52 

Quail, 5, 8; grilling, 14,31, 38-39; marinating, 31, 33, 
38-39; roasting, 42-43; sautéing, 14,31, 33; stuffing, 
38-39; trussing, 39; wrapped in vine leaves, 7, 43 
Rabbit, 5-7, 10,41, 59; blanquette, 62: braised in 
cream sauce, /8-79; freezing, 7; gibelotte, 68-69; 
hanging, 6, 7; hutch, 10,52, 54-55, 62, 68-69, 78-79; 
jointing, 19, 52, 68; larding, 54-55; roasting, 52-53; 
sauteing, 32-33, 68; skinning and gutting, 16-18; 
stew, 68; wild, 5, 10,52-53, 74-75; wrapping in 
caul, 20 

Raisins, 7 


Ras-elhanout: a North African mixture of ]3or more 
spices. If not available, substitute curry powder or the 
Indian spice mixture known as garam masala. 
Reddeer, 10-1] 

Red grouse, 8-9 

Red-legged partridge, 8 

Redcurrantjelly, 22; in poivrade sauce, 24, 37,51 
Reduce: fo boil down a liquid to concentrate its 
flavour and thicken it to the consistency ofa sauce. 
Rice, 63, 70 

Roasting, 5,21, 41-57; grouse, 44-45, 67; hares, 52; 
partridge, 56, 84-85; pheasant, 56; snipe, 46; times, 
42,43; venison, 48,51; woodcock, 46 

Roedeer, 10 

Rosemary,5, 21,52 

Roux: cooked mixture of butter and flour used to 
thicken sauces; 24, 62 

Saffron: spice, froma species of crocus, used to 
imparta distinctive aroma and yellow colour to 
certain dishes. Sold in thread or powdered form; 78 
Salmis, 7, 56-57 

Sauce, bread, 22,24; game, 22-23, 24; poivrade, 
22-23, 24, 37, 48, 49, 51,52,53,81; skimming, 23, 
24; veloute, 22,24, 56-57,62; woodcock or snipe 
in, 46-47 

Sausage-meat, 70 

Sausages, casings for, 64; grilling, 65; home-made 
savoury, 59, 64-65; marinating casings, 65; 
poaching, 64, 84 

Sautéing, 3] -36; apple, 36; artichokes, 78; bacon, 
69,74, 80, 81-82; carrots, 82; celery, 80,82; fillets of 
game birds, 34; game, 5, 31-38, 67; hares, 75, 80; 
mushrooms, 25, 54,56, 68-69; onions, 54, 62-63, 68- 
69,74, 80, 82; rabbit, 32-33, 68; venison, 32 
Savory,37,39, 52,53, 68, 76, 78 

Scott, Sir Walter, 6 

Scum, removing, 22, 62 

Searing, 31, 33, 38, 56; quail, 33; rapid, to seal in 


Recipe Credits 


The sources for the recipes in this volume are shown 
below. Page references in brackets indicate where the 
recipes appear in the Anthology. 


Académie des Gastronomes, Académie Culinaire 
de France, |a Haute Cuisine Frangaise. © Jean-Pierre 
Delarge, Le Bélier Prisme, 1975. Published by Jean- 
Pierre Delarge, Editeur, Paris. Translated by permis- 
sion of Jean-Pierre Delarge, Editeur (pages 88, 112 
and 127). 

Adimari, Fiamma Niccolini, // Libro della Caccia- 
gione. © 1979 Gruppo Editoriale Fabbri Bompiania 
Sonzogno Etas S.p.A. Published by Sonzogno, Milan. 


juices, 37,41; venison, 73 

Shakespeare, William, 6 

Shallots, 21,28, 33,64, 74-75, 76 

Simmer: fo cook in liquid at just below boiling-point, 
sothat the surface of the liquid trembles but bubbles 
do not burst violently. 

Skinning, breast of game birds, 34; hare, 16-18; 
rabbit, 16-18 

Snipe, 9; grilled, 38; hanging, 6; plucking and 
drawing, 12-13; roasting, 41, 46; self-trussing, 14, 
15; special treatment for, 12-13, 14-15; wrapped in 
bacon, 39 

Sorrel, as accompaniment, 54 

Spinach, 54-55, 64-65, 70 

Spring onions, in lentil purée, 27, 37; inliver garnish, 
78 

Stock, 22,61, 76, 80, 84-85; as braising liquid, 67, 
68-69, 81-82; cleansing, 22; in game sauce, 23; 
jellied, 22; refrigerated, 22; veal, 85 

Stuffing, cabbage roll, 81-83; chanterelles in, 71-73; 
foie gras in, 76; forcemeat, 54, 81; forhare, 76-77; for 
hutchrabbit , 54-55; for partridge breasts, 36; 
spinachin, 55; truffles in, 76; for venison, 70-73; for 
wild rabbit, 76 

Suet: hard fat from beef or lamb kidneys or loins, 
used to enrich dough. 

Sweet peppers: used to distinguish red or green bell 
peppers trom the hotter chili pepper (q.v.) varieties of 
the pepper family; 32, 78 

Tarragon, 64 

Tea, green, 59, 61 

Teal,8 

Thyme, 5, 21, 22,37, 39, 48, 52,53, 64,74, 76,78 
Tomatoes, 32 

Truffles, as flavouring, 28; as garnish, 56-57; with 
leveretfillets, 52-53; in stuffing, 76 

Trussing, birds, 14-15, 20, 42; hare, 20; needle, 14- 
15,60, 64,77, 85; rabbit, 20 


Translated by permission of Gruppo Editoriale Fabbri 
Bompiani Sonzogno Etas S.p.A., Milan (page 116). 
Ainé, Offray, Le Cuisinier Méridional. Offray Aine, 
Imprimeur-Libraire, Avignon, 1855 (page 138). 
Alberini, Massimo, Cento Ricette Storiche. Copyright 
Sansoni Editore, Firenze. Published by Sansoni Edi- 
tore, Florence, 1974. Translated by permission of G. 
C. Sansoni Editore, Nuova S.p.A. (page 107). 
Amicale des Cuisiniers et Patissiers Auvergnats de 
Paris, Cuisine d'Auvergne (Cuisines du Terroir). © 
1979 Denoél-Paris. Published by Editions Denoél, 
Paris. Translated by permission of Editions Denoél 
(pages 108, 114). 

Beattie, May (Editor), Recipes from Baghdad. Pub- 
lished by The Indian Red Cross Society, 1946. By 
permission of The Indian Red Cross Society, iNew 
Delhi (page 113). 

Beauvilliers, A., L’Arf du Cuisinier. Volume |. Pilet, 


Turgenev, Ivan Sergeyevich, 5 

Turnips, 78; parboiled for chartreuse, 86 

Vealstock, 85 

Vegetables, as garnish, 25; injugged hare, 78-79; in 
marinade, 21; purée, 25, 52; in stock, 22; see also 
Aromatics, individual vegetables 

Velouté, 22, 24; in blanquette, 62; in salmis, 56-57; 
see also Game sauce, Poivrade sauce 

Venison, 5, 10-11; boning, 70-71; braising, 70-72; 
carving, 49, 50, 73; cutlets, 37; fillets, 51; freezing, 6; 
grilling, 37; guide to cuts, 11; hanging, 6; jointing, 48- 
49; larding, 20; marinating, 21,37, 48-49, 70; 
roasting, 41,48, 51; saddle, 50-51; sautéing, 32; 
stuffed, boned shoulder, 70-73; wrapping in caul, 20; 
seealso Deer 

Vineleaves, 42, 43 

Vinegar, as anti-coagulant, 18; in cooked marinade, 
21; in poivrade sauce, 23 

Walnuts, 61; as garnish, 76 

Watercress, as garnish, 43, 45 

Widgeon,8 

Wild duck, 8; hanging, 6; grilling, 38; mallard, 8, 44- 
45; plucking and drawing, 12-13; removing oil 
glands from, 13; roasting, 44-45; in salmis, 56; in two 
courses, 44-45 

Wild rabbit, 5, 10,52; braising, 74; civetof, 74-75; 
hanging, 6-7; jointing, 53; marinating, 53; 
mousseline of, 29; roasting, 52-53; stuffing for, 76; 
trussing, 76; see also Leveret, Rabbit 

Wine for braising, 67; in marinade, 21,52,64, 67, 74; 
red, 7,21, 74; toserve with game, 7; instew, 69; in 
stock, 23: white, 7,52, 55, 56, 78, 80, 81,84; see also 
Deglazing 

Woodcock,9, 12,38, 41,46; hanging, 6; puree, 7; 
roasting, 46-47; in salmis, 56; self-trussing, 15; 
special treatment for, 13, 14-16, 46-47 
Wood-pigeon, 5, 9, 38; braising, 67 

Woodruff, 48 


Imprimeur-Libraire, Paris, 1814 (page 137). 

Becker, Fritz, Das Kochbuch aus Mecklenburg, Pom- 
mern & Ostpreussen. © Copyright 1976 by Verlag- 
steam Wolfgang Hélker. Published by Verlag Wolf- 
gang Hélker, Munster. Translated by permission of 
Verlag Wolfgang Holker (page 159). 

Benoit, Félix and Clos Jouve, Henry, |a Cuisine lyon- 
naise. © Solar, 1975. Published by Solar, Paris. Trans- 
lated by permission of Solar (page 132). 

Bertholle, Louisette, La Cuisine des Saisons. © Op- 
era Mundi, Paris, 1980. Jointly published by Editions 
Albin Michel and Opera Mundi, Paris. Translated by 
permission of Editions Albin Michel (page 157). 
Bisson, Marie, La Cuisine Normande. © Solar, 1978. 
Published by Solar, Paris. Translated by permission of 
Solar (page 142). 

Boni, Ada, /talian Regional Cooking. Copyright © 
1969 s.c. Arnoldo Mondadori. English translation 
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copyright © 1969 s.c. by Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 
and E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. Published by Bonanza 
Books, a division of Crown Publishers, Inc., New York. 
By permission of Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, Milan 
(page 124). 
Bouche, Daniel, /nvitation a la Cuisine Buissonnieére. 
© Atelier Marcel Jullian, 1979. Published by Atelier 
Marcel Jullian, Paris. Translated by permission of 
Librairie Hachette, Paris (page 106). 
Bouillard, Paul, a Cuisine au Coin du Feu. Copyright 
1928 by Albin Michel. Published by Editions Albin 
Michel, Paris. Translated by permission of Editions 
Albin Michel (page 131). 
Bouillard, Paul, /a Gourmandise a Bon Marche. 
Copyright 1925 by Albin Michel. Published by Editions 
Albin Michel, Paris. Translated by Editions Albin Mi- 
chel (pages 104, 146). 
Boulestin, X. Marcel, Recipes of Boulestin. © The 
Estate of X. M. Boulestin, 1971. Published by William 
Heinemann Ltd., London. By permission of William 
Heinemann Ltd. (page 89). 
Brizova, Joza and Klimentova, Maryna, /sche- 
chische Kuche. © by Verlag PRACE, Praha/CSSk, and 
Verlag fur die Frau, Leipzig/DDR. Published by 
PRACE, Prague and Verlag fur die Frau, Leipzig, 1977. 
Translated by permission of DILIA, Theatrical and 
Literary Agency, Prague, for the authors (pages 161, 
162). 
Burgaud, Francoise (Editor), la Cuisine de A a Z— 
les Gibiers.© S.A. Femmes d’Aujourd ‘huiet Librairie 
Générale Francaise, 1975. Published by Le Livre de 
Poche, Paris. Translated by permission of Paris- 
Graphic (page 103). 
Bute, John, Fourth Marquis of (Editor), Moorish Rec- 
ipes. Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. By 
permission of the 6th Marquess of Bute, Isle of Bute 
(page 136). 
Cabané, Juan and Doménech, Alejandro, Nuestra 
Mejor Cocina. © Juan Cabané y Alejandro Domén- 
ech—1969. Published by Editorial BrugueraS.A., Bar- 
celona. Translated by permission of Editorial Bru- 
guera S.A. (page 108). 
Calera, Ana Maria, Cocina Andaluza. @ Ana Maria 
Calera. © Editorial Everest, Leon-Espana. Published 
by Editorial Everest S.A. Translated by permission of 
Editorial Everest S.A. (page 121). 
Calera, Ana Maria, Cocina Castellana. © Ana Maria 
Calera 1974. Published by Editorial Bruguera S.A., 
Barcelona. Translated by permission of Editorial Bru- 
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della Polenta. © 1974 by Aldo Martello Editore, Mi- 
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by EoTIESION of Giunti Publishing Group, Firenze 
(pages | 139). 
Cans i Cuisine de Corse. © 1980 by Edi- 
tions Denoél, Paris. Published by Editions Denoél. 
Translated by permission of Editions Denoél (page 
110). 
Chapel, Alain, La Cuisine c'est Beaucoup Plus que 
des Recettes. © Editions Robert Laffont S.A., Paris, 
1980. Published by Editions Robert Laffont. Translated 
by permission of Editions Robert Laffont (pages 122, 
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Chapelle, Vincent La, The Modern Cook Vol Il. Lon- 
don, 1733 (pages 96, 105). 
Charretton, Bernard and Christine, les Bonnes Re- 
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cettes du Chasseur. © Bordas, Paris, 1980. Published 
by Editions Bordas. Translated by-permission of Edi- 
tions Bordas (pages 114, 120, 136 and 157). 
Cholcheva, Penka H., Nay-Nova Gotvarska Kniga. 
Published by Zjenata Dnes, Sofia, 1949. Translated by 
permission of Jusautor Copyright Agency, Sofia, on 
behalf of the author (page 121). 
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